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PREFACE 


Armenian epic folklore is represented as a set of successive epic 
compositions, attested in the books of early Armenian writers and the oral 
tradition. The folk texts are quoted by ancient authors since the very beginning 
of the Armenian literary tradition in the early 5" century. Later on, Armenian 
folklore was systematically and scholarly recorded in the 19 and 20" centuries. 

In this study, I consider the following epic compositions: 1) the ethnogonic 
legends (“ethnogonic myth”), attested in the book of the “father of Armenian 
history" Movses Xorenaci and the brief account of the origin of Armenia by 
Anonym, attributed to the seventh-century writer Sebéos; 2) the Vipasank' (epic 
histories), epicized history of the Eruandid and ArtaSesid Armenia (the 694-1* 
centuries BC), attested in Xorenaci; 3) the War of Persia, epicized history of the 
last period of the ArSakid Armenia (the 1*'-5*^ centuries AD) attested in the books 
of Agat'angelos, P'awstos Buzand, Xorenaci, Sebéos, and Yovhan Mamikonean; 
4) the War of Tarawn, post-ArSakid epic history of the Tarawn province, attested 
in Yovhan Mamikonean's "History of Tarawn;" 5) the Daredevils of Sasun (Sasna 
Crer), great national epic of the Armenians of the epoch of Arab domination and 
succeeding ages (the 7‘"-13" centuries) first recorded in 19 century, but known 
indirectly centuries before that. 

Ancient Armenian culture, including mythology and epic folklore, developed 
under considerable Iranian influence. The Iranian elements of Armenian 
language and culture have been studied by many Western and Armenian 
scholars since the very origin of the contemporary Armenology (H. Hübschman, 
H. Gelzer, A. Meillet, J. Marquart, G. Dumézil, M. Abeghian, H. Acharyan, G. 
Ghapantsyan, G. Djahukian, et al.). 

The non-Iranian elements of the Armenian mythology and epic are not so 
clearly distinguishable and have been studied less intensely. Ancient Near- 
Eastern components of Armenian language, myth and epic have been elaborated 
by N. Adontz, G. Ghapantsyan, I. Diakonoff, S. Hmayakyan et al. Armeno- 
Kartvelian and Armeno-Northern Caucasian mythological and epic parallels, apart 
from the mythologem of the "Caucasian Prometheus" considered in numerous 


! For the classification and analysis of the mythological, literary and historical aspects of 
Armenian epic folklore, see Abeghian I (1935, published in 1965). The volumes of original 
variants of the epic of Sasun are published under the title of Sasna Crer ‘Daredevils of 
Sasun' (SC), while the composite text, collated by M. Abeghian, G. Abov, and A. 
Ghanalanyan (ed. H. Orbeli, Yerevan: Pethrat 1939), which has been translated into many 
languages, is titled Sasunc’ Davit"'Davit' of Sasun’ by the name of the principal hero. 
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studies (Gh. Alishan, A. Matikyan, G. Ghapantsyan, G. Charachidzé, et al.), it 
may be said, remain largely unexplored. Though the gods of Hellenistic Armenia 
were identified with their Greek counterparts, and the Armenian pre-Christian 
religion was influenced by the Greek mythology, Greco-Armenian mythological 
connections also have not been studied properly. 

The Indo-European mythological elements of the Armenian epics were 
scholarly examined by M. Abeghian, S. Harutyunyan, G. Djahukian, S. Ahyan, 
and G. Dumézil. A few fragments of the Armenian mythology, e.g., the “Song of 
Vahagn," have been examined in the Indo-European context by V. Ivanov and V. 
Toporov. 

Here, for the most part, I consider other data and approaches, but the 
results of previous works have also been taken into consideration. This study 
represents some aspects of my two previous monographs devoted to the 
ethnogonic myth and the oldest sources of the Sasna Cfer.? Nevertheless, it is a 
new study, with more Ancient Near Eastern material. 

The Indo-European, Armenian, and Ancient Near Eastern mythological 
similes are especially suggestive if the Armenian and Ancient Near Eastern myths 
in question both were localized in the same areas of the Armenian Highland and 
surroundings. This approach may allow us to reconstruct and discuss some 
elements of early mythology of Armenia before the Iranian and Greek influences 
veiled the native Indo-European and Ancient Oriental heritage. 

In the Sasna Cfer, in contrast with ancient epic stories about historical kings 
and princes attested in rationalized versions by Christian monks, mythological 
elements are in abundance. Nevertheless, the comparison reveals common 
origins and single mythological prototypes of the heroes of the Sasna Crer and 
epicized figures of the great names of history. All of the epics were created 
according to the same mythological patterns, attested in a relatively good state 
of preservation in the ethnogonic myth. In later epics the original mythological 
names were replaced by the Iranian names of historic kings and princes of 
Armenia, and many Iranian elements were included, but the complex of figures 
and their interrelations perpetuated the original patterns. 

Mythology of Armenia, it may be said, has mainly survived in epic folklore. 
There are not too many data available on the Armenian gods of pre-Christian 
religion apart from their Greco-Iranian names, a few formulas and brief texts. 
The ancient gods of Armenian Highland and pre-Christian Armenian pantheon 
are somewhat beyond this study. Nevertheless, I consider it expedient to 
represent briefly my ideas on the origins and some aspects of the Urartian, 





? A. Petrosyan 1997; 1998. 
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HayaSaean and pre-Christian Armenian pantheons in the context of their 
associations with the epic tradition of Armenia. The last two chapters of this 
study are devoted to the problems of the early history and ethnogenesis of 
Armenia, considered in light of the traditional data, which, I believe, remains 
underestimated in Western scholarship. 

Here, I refrain from the deeper examination of the myths, epics, and 
legends, and their linguistic, psychological, anthropological, and historical 
aspects. My general purpose is to reveal and briefly discuss the Indo-European 
and Ancient Near Eastern components of the Armenian epic tradition, as well as 
to show the juxtaposition of the mythological prototypes with the historical 
characters. Furthermore, this study neither claims to elaborate all of the Indo- 
European and Ancient Near Eastern elements and historical prototypes of 
Armenian myths and epics, nor the problems of Iranian, Greek and other 
influences and parallels. 

My approach is too different from the Pan-Iranianistic approach of some 
contemporary Western Armenologists (N. Garsoian, J. Russell) to produce a 
fruitful discussion. However, it is evident that Armenian mythology and epic 
should not be regarded as solely a field for Iranian investigations and Iranian 
reconstructions. 

Research for this study was supported in part by a grant from the Kennan 
Institute for Advanced Russian Studies. I am thankful to the staff of the Kennan 
Institute, which organized my study in Washington DC (January-April 1998), 
where I could collect some essential literature unavailable in Armenia. 
Nevertheless, many important works remained unseen by myself and are not 
referred in this study. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


INDO-EUROPEAN AND ANCIENT NEAR EASTERN 
MYTHOLOGICAL PARALELS 


1. THE SASNA CRER AND THE "BASIC MYTH" 

According to the Indo-European "basic myth" (osnovnoj mif) reconstructed 
by V. Ivanov and V. Toporov, the thunder god *per(k”)uno- defeats his 
adversary, the serpent *we/-. The god's wife betrays him for the serpent. The 
god's son is punished for an infringement, but rises again and brings with him 
new life, new order and prosperity.? 

The key names of the “basic myth" are preserved in the Vipasank' and 
ethnogonic myth only (see below, I, 8; III, 1). However, the Sasna Crer, taken in 
its entirety, may be considered in the context of the thunder god myth. The 
mother of the first twin heroes, progenitress of the heroes’ race is called Covinar, 
which means ‘lightning’ in dialects. In folklore texts, Covinar appears as a 
thunder goddess—a woman with fiery eyes sometimes disguised as a man. She 
"plays (= dances) in the clouds” on horseback during thunderstorms, and the 
thunder is the clatter of her fiery horse's hoofs.* At the beginning of the epic, the 
adversary of Armenia (the Caliph of Baghdad or Sennacherib the Assyrian) 
marries Covinar, the daughter of the Armenian king, thus she may be identified 
as an epic version of the thunder god's wife. Numerous other epic heroines of 
Armenia may also be considered as late transmutations of the thunder god's wife 
in the reconstructed protomyth.? 

At the beginning of the epic, Covinar's son Sanasar acquires a "lightning 
sword," a "fiery horse," and other military attributes. This sword remains the 
main weapon for the heroes of future generations. The best epic counterparts of 
the thunder god are Sanasar and his grandson Davit, the principal hero, but 
other heroes could also be juxtaposed with the thunder god figure especially in 
the episodes when they use the "lightning sword." 





3 Ivanov, Toporov 1974; see also other relevant studies by the same authors. For the 
consideration of the thunder god’s combat myth in Armenian epics, see S. Harutyunyan 
1981; 2000: 92-196. 

^Abeghian 1899: 83-86. Ghapantsyan I: 295-297. 

* For instance, in the Arab version of the Sasna Crer. Tarun (the counterpart of Davit"s 
wife) who married the hero’s adversary and adopted Islam; in the Vipasank: Tigranuhi 
(King Tigran's sister) who was married to the dragon AZdahak; Sat'enik (King Arta3es' wife) 
who was in love with Argawan the Dragonid. 
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In the Sasna Crer, the Serpent figure has survived in dragons which are 
killed by the heroes of the first branch (part) of the epic—Sanasar and his twin 
brother Baldasar, the founders of Sasun—and in the human and monstrous 
adversaries of coming generations of heroes. The dragons and demonic 
adversaries of heroes in other epics may also be considered as the epic 
counterparts of the mythic serpent. 

Sanasar's son Great (Elder) Mher, and the latter's son Davit' perish due to 
breaking the oats. The last hero, Little (Junior) Mher is cursed by his father 
Davit', and goes to his age-long confinement in a rock. He will come out of the 
rock when the world becomes abundant and fair. In these episodes, the 
offspring of Sanasar are comparable with the figure of the thunder god's son, 
who was combined with the typical figures of the region—the "dying and rising 
god," and hero (re)born from rock. 

Some fragments of the Sasna Cfer coincide with certain paragraphs of the 
reconstructed myth: e.g., Sanasar and Baldasar kill the dragon by striking it with 
oil-mill stones; the theft of cattle by the devs ‘monsters’ and their release by 
Davit match to the third paragraph of the protomyth, etc.’ 

Weather and storm gods, Ancient Near Eastern counterparts of the Indo- 
European thunder god were widely worshiped in the northern and mountainous 
regions of the Ancient Near East, i.e., Armenian Highland and adjacent areas of 
Anatolia, which depended on annual rainfall for the fertility of the crops. The role 
of the rain producer was not significant in Southern Mesopotamia, where the 
economy was based on irrigation. In Ancient Near East there were many local 
manifestations of the weather god known under various different names— 
Sumerian ISkur, Akkadian Adad, West Semitic Ba'al, Hattic Taru, Hittite-Hurrian 
TeSSub (= Urart. TeiSeba), Luwian Tarhunda. Moreover, the weather gods were 
regarded as the heads of the pantheons of the Anatolian and Hurrian kingdoms. 

The thunder god's "combat myth" is characteristic of the Near Eastern 
traditions as well (cf. particularly the myths of Te3Sub, Ba'al and their monstrous 
adversaries, which have been considered in connection with the "basic myth”). 

Sanasar, as we will see, most closely resembles the Indic thunder god Indra. 
On the other hand, he may be regarded as the epicized version of Te3Sub of 


$ S. Harutyunyan 2000: 167 ff. 

7 S. Harutyunyan 1981: 79; cf. Ivanov, Toporov 1974: 5, 40 ff., 95 ff. (Indra brings forth 
fire "between two rocks;" the Byelorussian thunder god Piarun rubs two gigantic millstones 
together, thus producing thunder and lightning). For these fragments, see e.g., DdS: 48- 
50, 130-131. Furthermore, Davit' is a “third hero" (see below, I, 10) and the latter episode 
is comparable also with the "cattle raid myth" of the Indo-European "third" warrior, see 
Lincoln 1981: 96-132. 
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Subria, the ancient country whose core district was renamed Sasun later (see 
below, I, 6; I, 7; II, 1). 


2. COVINAR, INARA, AND *A-NER- 

In a fragment of Hittite mythology (Bo III, 7; KUB XVII, 5) the serpent 
Illuyanka defeats the weather god. The god’s daughter, Inara, with her human 
lover Hupasiya, invites the serpent and his children to her home. 

The serpent and [his offspring] came up, and they ate and drank. They 
drank up every vessel, so that they became drank. Now they do not want 
to go back down into their hole again. Hupasiya came and tied up the 
serpent with a rope. The storm god came and killed the serpent, and the 
gods were with him.? 


The Hittite text is represented as a speech of a priest of the weather god of 
Nerik at the Purulli festival. 

Nerik (var. Nerak, Narak) was one of the most important Hittite and Hattian 
sacral centers. It was situated in the northeast of the Hittite Empire, not far from 
the Black Sea coast, on the border of the KaSka peoples’ land and was for a long 
period in their hands. The god of Nerik, identified as Taru, presented the Hattic 
weather god and head of the early local pantheon. Nevertheless, it has been 
suggested that rather than being linked with water that falls in the form of rain 
from the sky, he was primarily a god of water which rises from the ground 
through springs and wells? (the same could be true, to some extent, of the other 
weather gods of the Hittite kingdom). 

The Purulli ritual text has been considered in the context of the Indo- 
European thunder god (dragon-slayer) mythi? (note also that the ending of 
Illuyanka's name somewhat recalls IE *ang’h/- ‘snake, serpent’). V. Toporov, in a 
special study considering Purulli with some Latin, Roumanian, and Bulgarian 
names of corresponding rituals, has claimed that it would represent a Thracian 
borrowing (associated with IE *paHHur-/*pur- fire"). The name of Taru most 
probably was also borrowed from the same Indo-European language (see below, 
V, 2). The names of Nerik, cult center of the weather god distinguished by the 
water god's differential peculiarities, and Inara, the daughter of the god of Nerik, 
may be related to certain Indo-European toponyms (mostly hydronyms)? and 





8 See Hoffner 1990: 11-12. 

? See Macqueen 1980; Haas 1994: 594 ff. 

10 Ivanov, Toporov 1974: 122 ff.; Lincoln 1981: 117 ff.; Watkins 1995: 321-322, 444 ff. 
11 Toporov 1976. 

12 For the Indo-European hydronyms from *ner-, see e.g., Krahe 1962: 46-47. 
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theonyms (see below). Thus, the myth and names of the considered text seem 
to be of the Indo-European origins. 

In the first branch of the Sasna Crer, Covinar’s husband Caliph of Baghdad 
tries to sacrifice her twin sons to his “Great idol.” 


Sanasar, realizing that the Caliph 

Was really going to cut off his head, 

Invoked: - By the Bread and Wine and the Eternal Lord; 
And gave the Caliph such a kick 

That he rolled head over heels three times? 

And lay on floor. 

Sanasar grabbed the Caliph and tied him up. 


Then Sanasar and Baldasar destroy the Caliph's troops: 


They fell upon hordes and crushed them as ruthlessly 
As the horse crushes its barley. 

The Caliph’s men fell and fell 

And lay like matting on the ground. 

The two brothers dismounted, 

Took the Caliph to their mother. 

From head to foot they tied him to a post, 
Fastened his head to a pillory, 

Lit a candle on his head, 

And sat down at his feet; 

Placed pomegranate wine on the table, 
Drank the red wine before his eyes, 
Feasted, and made merry.** 


In the considered texts, the characters and names of Covinar and Inara are 
comparable. Sanasar is the epic version of the thunder god, and the Caliph is the 
counterpart of the serpent (but, paradoxically, he may be compared with Inara's 
love mate as well). 





3 This triple roll of the Chalif may me regarded as an evidence of triplicity of the serpent; 
cf. three coils of the serpent in the Hittite relief from Malatya which has been considered in 
this context, see Lincoln 1981: 120. 

4 DS: 53-54. 
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The name of Inara, the daughter of the thunder god, already mentioned in 
the early Assyrian texts from Cappadocia (the beginning of the second 
millennium BC), has been compared with the name of the Indic thunder god 
Indra, IE *(H- )ner-.^ 

Covinar is the daughter of the king of Kaputkot “Blue side,” or Berd Kapotin 
“Blue Castle” on the southern shore of Lake Van, i.e., her father would represent 
an epicized version of the god of the “blue” sea kingdom (e.g., Lake Van). Her 
name is associated with Arm. cov ‘sea, large lake’ and can be etymologized as 
covi Nar ‘Nar of the sea’ (or: cov + Inar ‘Inara[a] of the sea’). *War is a 
reconstructed Armenian theonym which appears in the refrains of folk songs 
(hoy Nar; Naroy < Nar hoy, etc.) and name of a special puppet used during the 
rain making ritual (Narin/Nurin).*© 

Thus, Covinar may be regarded as the counterpart of Gk. Nereids (the sea 
god Nereus’ daughters, a sort of nymps of water), Sabin. Nerio (the wife of 
Mars), Illir. Noreia (the goddess of the city of Norik), Germ. Nerthus (*7er-to-, a 
goddes who journeyed in her chariot drawn along with heifers and was lustrated 
in a sacred lake [Tacitus Germania 40]). In Norse mythology, *nerto- was 
developed into the sea and wind god Njórér, father of Freyr ‘Lord’ and Freyja 
‘Lady’ (cf. the names of divine twins or twin-like figures, related to each other by 
etymological or alliterative association). Inara, as the daughter of the god of 
Nerik, recalls the Nereids, daughters of Nereus. It is notable that in the 
considered Purulli text, the “watery abyss” of Inara is mentioned (§ 17). These 





15 This etymology is debatable, yet in light of the strong connections between Covinar's son 
Sanasar and Indra it remains suggestive. However, even regardless of their origins, Nerik 
and Inara could have been associated with *(H-Jner- in Indo-Europeanized Anatolia. By 
the way, Arm. ayr, gen. a/n man, husband’ cannot be simply etymologized from *(H:)ner- 
and would represent a conflation, see Djahukian 1987: 182. 

16 Ghapantsyan I: 295 ff., see also R. Khachatryan 1999: 119 (Murin represents the 
distorted version of the original Warin, rhymed with Aur/‘houri’). Interestingly, the name of 
the central figure of the rain making ritual in the Balkans (Peperuna, Perperuna, etc.) is 
considered a distorted version of the name of the Slavic thunder god, see e.g., Ivanov, 
Toporov 1974: 104 ff., with bibliography. Ghapantsyan interprets hoy as ‘great’ (cf. Arm. 
hoyakap ‘splendid,’ hoyanun ‘having great name’), but this term most probably would have 
been connected to IE *pot# ‘lord,’ see HAnB s.v. Hoy (for the reflex of IE *pot- in 
Armenian mythology, see below, II, 2). For the name of Covinar, see also Abeghian 1899: 
85-86; I: 79; Melik-Ohanjanyan 1946: 283 ff. 

V E.g., Arm. Sanasar and Batdasar, Eruand and Eruaz, Hurr. Teššub and Tašmišu, Lat. 
Remus and Romulus, Celt. Llud and Lleuelis, etc. (notably, Njórór and Freyr themselves 
have been regarded as transformed versions of early twins). 
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deities are connected to the vital, fecund force, earth and water, and have been 
considered in the context of the thunder god and his wife's myth. 18 

In an Irish legend, the northern capital city Emain Macha ‘Macha Twins’ was 
founded in the place where Macha, the pregnant daughter of Sainrith mac 
Imbaith ‘Nature of the sea,’ was to race the horses of the king. So she raced 
against the horses and outran them, but as she came to the goal: 


She cried loudly in pain, and gave birth to twins [...]. The mother’s cry 
deprived all the men of their strength (nerf), and was followed by Macha’s 
curse: "The dishonour you have inflicted upon me, she said, shall 
henceforward be upon you, and, when times shall be difficult for you, you 
shall have no more strength (ert) than that of a woman lying in bed, for a 
period of five days and four nights, corresponding to the duration of a 
woman's birth-giving crisis; and this shall last for the next nine 
generations."!? 


Macha's curse caused the famous periodical sickness of the Ulster males. In 
another legend, Emain Macha was founded by another Macha, who too was 
connected with *5er-t- she defeated and bound the sons of a rival king “by 
force" and forced them to build the city. 

In the Ossetic epic, Dzerassee, the wife of /Exsaerteeg, progenitress of 
heroes and mother of twin brothers Uryzmeeg and Xaemyc is the daughter of 
Donbettyr (Watery Peter,’ lord of the waters). Donbettyrs (pl.) represent a class 
of water deities. Moreover, the name of /Exsaertaeg's family (Wart) is derived, 
most probably, from * ner-t-.? 

Covinar, Macha, and Dzerassee’s correspondences are obvious. These 
heroines are daughters of water deities; they themselves are also connected with 
water, and bear twins who are somehow associated with the founding of new 
traditions. The Armenian, Irish, and Ossetic epics show other striking similarities 
which indicate their genetic links (see below, III, 2; IV, 1; IV, 2). The first 
Macha’s curse deprives the men of their nert, the second one defeats her 
adversaries by her own nert, while Dzerassae's husband's family and Covinar 
herself derive their names from the same root *ner(t)-. Thus, these figures 
possessed * /7- ner-, some sort of manly energy connected with water. 





18 Toporov 1976a: 44 ff. 

1? For the Macha legends, see Mikhailova, Shkunaev 1985: 7-9; 38-41; Dumézil 1968: 606, 
610. The English text is produced from Grottanelli 1986: 134-135. 

20 This etymology has been rejected by V. Abaev, see JESOI s.v. 
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This root would also denominate a certain class of Indo-European heroes, 
which are in conflict and/or exogamous relations with another class of deities of 
watery origin (see below, III, 2). 

From a very early age the rivers were considered sacred in Mesopotamia 
and Syria. In Babylonian texts ?ZD = náru was the deified river as such: the term 
was applied to any waterway.” In ancient Anatolia, rivers and sources were 
normally connected with goddesses, so these homophonic Indo-European and 
Semitic terms might somehow hang one upon the other. 

Since the later centuries of the second millennium BC, the Assyrians called 
the Armenian Highland Nairi, and Lake Van was called “the Sea of Nairi.” The 
first kings of Urartu (end of the 9" century BC) in their Assyrian inscriptions 
called themselves "the kings of Nairi lands."7?? Nairi, in a more narrow sense, was 
the land of Hubuskia, the valley of the Eastern Tigris (Bohtan-su) south of Lake 
Van, the area bounded on the east by the Sasun region.” Notably, this name 
has been considered as derived from Akkad. náru river (it is possible to regard it 
as an Akkadian interpretation of an indigenous name as well). Covinar's father, 
the king of the south of Lake Van, i.e., the former "Nairi in a narrow sense," may 
represent a conflation of an ancient king of Hubuskia with a homonymous 
medieval king of Armenia (Kaki and Gagik, see below, V, 1). Covinar herself as 
the princess of this country seems to represent a late version of the ancient 
eponym of Nairi. 


3. THE EQUINE MYTHS 

The horse and horse related deities have an important function in Indo- 
European mythology. The twins are connected with horses (e.g., Ind. Asvins; 
Anglosax. Hengist and Horsa, etc.). In some traditions the goddesses of horses 
are known (e.g., Gaul. Epona, Mycenaean Gk. potnia hippia ‘mistress of horses,’ 
etc). In the second millennium BC the horsewoman goddeses appear in the 
myths and iconography of Syria, Palestine and Egypt, and moreover, the Hittite 
horseman god Pirwa was identified with the Mesopotamian goddess Ištar.” 

In the Sasna Cfer, Kufkik (‘foal,’ dim.) Jalali (< Arab.) is the trusty steed 
and military assistant of the heroes of all generations. Sanasar finds it in the 
depths of a lake. Sanasar and Baldasar, as we have seen, crushed their enemies 
"as the horse crushes its barley," and, in many variants, are engaged as the 





?! Leick 1991: 143. 

22 UKN 1, 2, 19. 

23 Melikishvili 1954: 18; Diakonoff 1984: 48. 

24 For various considerations on the etymology of Nairi, see Melikishvili 1954: 19. 
25 On the Hittite and Levantine horse related goddesses, see Haas 1994: 414-415. 
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grooms of the king? (in the Mahabharata, the twin brothers Nakula and 
Sahadeva appear as the horse groom and cattleman of the king respectively). 
Their mother Covinar is described as a thunder goddess on horseback, 
sometimes disguised as a man, “playing in the clouds.” 

According to J. Puhvel, the basic Indo-European equine myth involves the 
mating of a kingship-class representative with the hippomorphous transfunctional 
goddess and the creation of twin offspring. The Indo-European pattern of 
theriomorphic hierogamy was King and Mare (cf. e.g., the medieval Irish ritual 
described by Geraldus Gambrensis), the Near Eastern and Aegean one Queen 
and Bull (cf. e.g., the myths of Europa and Pasiphae in Cretan saga). The Indic 
Asvamedha ritual, at which the queen symbolically cohabited with the sacrificed 
stallion, is considered to be “a halfway house of transformation” of the original 
Indo-European king and mare ritual." 

In many myths, the Indo-European horse goddess was raped by a horse 
god and gave birth to a horse related deity.?? In a variant of the Sasna Crer, king 
Asttik’s daughter Safan (= Covinar) drinks water from the footprints of a horse 
and conceives the twins. Later the twins ask their mother to indicate their father. 
Saran at first tells them that they are the sons of her husband the king of the 
Raj-s (evil spirits), but then promises to tell the truth. They go to the seashore 
where Sanasar finds the fiery horse. He rides the horse towards his mother 
menacing to throw her into the sea if she does not tell the truth. Only then does 
Sara tell them the true story of their conception (.SC I, 1028-1031). The inner 
logic of this fragment shows that the fiery horse of the twins should be regarded 
as their father.?? 

This fragment is best comparable with the myth of conception of the Indic 
Asvins. After the god Tvastr: gave his daughter Saran: yi in marriage to Vivasvat 
(a sun deity), she escaped from him taking on a form of a mare. Vivasvat, 
metamorphosed into a stallion, managed to catch and rape her, and the Asvins 
were born of this union (notably, the ancestor of the human race Manu ‘Man’ 
and his twin brother Yama ‘Twin’ have been regarded as the mortal sons of 
Vivasvat and Saran-yu). S. Petrosyan and Ts. Petrosyan have noticed that the 
name of Safan coincides with Saran*yü?? (cf. the regular disappearance of the last 





?6 See e.g., DdS: 41. 

?7 Puhvel 1970. 

28 Dexter 1990: 294. 

2 S, Harutyunyan 2000: 349-350. 
3° Petrosyan, Petrosyan 2000: 12. 
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syllable in Armenian), so the Armenian tale of Safan may have been an ancient 
borrowing from an Indic dialect (e.g., “Mesopotamian Aryan,” see below, I, 7).?! 

According to another variant, Covinar drinks water from a spring in an 
island, whereas a foal, which is to become the fiery horse of the heroes of 
Sasun, stands about (.SCIV: 133-134). The scene is laid, probably, at an island in 
Lake Covk (Turk. Gólcik, Hazar), the source of the Western Tigris (see below, I, 
8). 

In Ancient Near East, the Ugaritic ritual narrative of the god Horan and mare 
seems to be the best parallel to the Indo-European horse related myth and 
ritual. In this myth, the mare goddess, daughter of the sun goddess, appeals to 
twelve deities in succession to save her from the fangs of a horrible snake. Only 
the twelfth, Horan, agrees to come to her rescue. Inflamed with desire, Horan 
asks to be admitted to the presence of the mare goddess, who first demands 
serpents as her bridal price. The end is missing but the consummation of his 
desire may be implied.?? 

This narrative is comparable to the mentioned Irish ritual of installing and 
consecrating the king, during which the candidate cohabited with a sacrificial 
mare,” i.e., this Near Eastern myth is rather related with the Indo-European 
than Near Eastern theriomorphic hierogamy. 

On hearing the message of the mare goddess, Horan at once goes to the 
Tigris River (lines 63-64): 


Lo, he does set forth 
For the Tigris magnific, 
Yea, the Tigris of copious springs... 


In Hittite times the land of the upper reaches of the Western Tigris ISuwa was 
the cult center of the horseman god Pirwa. Horan was a primarily chthonic god 
like the Mesopotamian Nergal, the ruler of the netherworld.?^ The area, which 


31 For the myth of Saran-yü (Ind. ‘Quick, swift’) in this context, see Grotanelli 1986: 127 
ff.; Dexter 1990: 287. Note that "Mesopotamian Aryan" may not be regarded as the source 
of all of the Armeno-Mesopotamian correspondences. Petrosyan and Petrosyan compare 
these names with Arm. sarak ‘mare’ (« ?). This Armenian fragment is comparable with 
certain Greek myths as well (Poseidon, as a horse god, raped Demeter; Theseus, son of 
Poseidon corresponds with Sanasar [see below, II, 1]; Poseidon's wife was a Nereid; the 
name of their son Triton is to be derived from *£rito- "third hero" [for the "third hero" in 
the Sasna Cfer, see below, I, 10]). 

32 Young 1979: 843-844. 

33 Puhvel 1970: 163-164. 

34 Leick 1991: 80. 
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was regarded as the source of the Tigris by the ancient inhabitants of 
Mesopotamia, was called Anget-tun ("home of the god Ange!" by the 
Armenians. Anget was the Armenian name of Nergal, and the eponyms of this 
region (Angel's descendants) were associated with horses (see below, I, 8-9). 
The area of the upper reaches of the Tigris, to the southeast of the 
confluence of the Aracani and Upper Euphrates (Turk. Murat-su and Kara-su, 
respectively), i.e., the territory of the Cop'K' province of the historic Greater 
Armenia, was perhaps one of the earliest horse-breeding centers of the Ancient 
Near East, as attested by the findings of horse bones at the archaeological sites 
of Korucutepe, Norsuntepe and elsewhere, dating back from the later centuries 
of the forth millenium BC. Domesticated horses were one of the peculiar 
characteristics of early Indo-European cultures; therefore, these findings along 
with other data make it possible to suppose an early presence of the Indo- 
Europeans in this area.” 


4. BULL AND COW AS SYMBOLS OF THE THUNDER AND STORM DEITIES 

The main attribute and symbol of the Ancient Mesopotamian great gods 
(e.g., Enlil, Nannar, Ninurta) was the bull. This also holds true for the Ancient 
Near Eastern weather gods (e.g., Iškur, Ba'al, Teššub-Teišeba), and, most 
probably, for the Indo-European thunder god.*© This association may go back to 
the beginnings of agriculture, or at least to the seventh millennium BC Anatolian 
settlements. 

In a series of Armenian puzzles, the (storm) cloud and thunder are 
represented as a cow. 


I have a cow (var. puzzle) gues, gues, 

[its] horns are in Msr-xana (var. nipples are in Esfahan): 
[it] drinks water from the milky spring, 

utters from the bloody sea. 


This ‘bloody sea’ ariwn cov is located on the clouds, between the sky and earth, 
and is called otherwise ciran/ cov ‘purple sea.’ This is the battlefield of the 
thunder deities and their adversaries.” 





3 See e.g., Winn 1981: 116-117; Burney 1993: 313-314. 

3 See e.g., MNMI: 203. 

37 S, Harutyunyan 1965: 11-12; 2000: 79 ff.; cf. Abeghian 1899: 77-78. Notably, in some 
puzzles the thunderbolt is represented as a calf or bull. 

38 Abeghian ibid. 
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Covinar, as a thunder deity “plays” in the clouds, and her name may be 
considered as an anagram of the cirani cov. In other words, she personifies the 
celestial “purple sea.” Moreover, in the regular variants of the epic, she conceives 
the twins by drinking from a “milky spring.” 

Msr-xana (to read: Mosar-) could be interpreted in connection with Msr 
‘Egypt,’ and Turk. xana ‘khan, caravansary,’ ‘house,’ i.e., ‘Egypt land,’ home of 
the principal adversaries of Sasun's Daredevils (cf. also msur‘feeding rack’). 

The combination of hank ‘puzzle’ and hana, hana ‘gues, gues’ in the first 
line of the puzzle may be regarded as an allusion to Arm. Aan(i) ‘grandmother’ 
(IE *Han-). The Hittite goddess Hannahanna (< *Han-) ‘grandmother’ was the 
mother of the weather god.?? Likewise, Covinar is the ancestress of the epic 
heroes and her son Sanasar is the epicized version of the thunder god. 

In several variants, Kozbadin, one of the generals of Melik (king of Msr- 
Egypt), shows the head or ears of an ox to the defendants of Marut'a monastery 
as those of Davit’. The monks seeing those parts believe in the death of Davit'. 
In another episode, Davit is recognized when he yokes himself to the plough 
instead of the oxen and ploughs the field. Dying, Davit “screamed like the 
bellow of seven (or forty) buffalos." 

Davit' is substituted by an ox and functions as an ox; therefore, this animal 
should be considered the symbol of Davit', the second epicized version of the 
thunder god. Moreover, the events of the epics of Armenia center in the area of 
the Armenian Taurus range whose very name would have been associated with 
the bull since high antiquity (see below, II, 1). 


5. THE SUN GOD, DIVINE TWINS AND THEIR SISTER 

The Indo-European divine twins are the sons of the god of the bright sky 
and the sun *dyeus pH-ter- (Ind. Divo Napata, Gk. Dioskouroi, Latv. Dieva Deli). 
They ride the horses of the Sun, court their own sister (the daughter of the Sun) 
and fight each other for her love.*! 

In Sumerian mythology, the weather god ISkur was represented as the twin 
brother of Enki, the god of waters and wisdom. They were the sons of An (or 
Enlil) and Nammu, the sky god and the personification of Apsu, "the sweet water 
ocean" respectively (Nammu was regarded as the mother of the heaven and 





3 Haas 1994: 323-324, 433. 

4 Mnatsakanyan 1955: 540-541. Interestingly, in the songs of ploughmen, which may be 
considered as folk manifestations of the “basic myth," the ox is called kfvan ‘Fighter.’ It 
fights the evils (Cars), and frees its imprisoned "lover," ibid: 537-540. 

* Ward 1968. 
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earth as well). The Hurrian divine twins—the weather god Tessub and his 
siblings—were the sons of the sky god Anu. 

The Indo-European sky god was connected with the horses, and moreover, 
the white horse seems to be his symbol.” The Aśvins has been regarded as the 
sons of a hippomorphic sun deity, and the Ugaritic mare goddess is represented 
as the daughter of the sun goddess. 

The horse was the symbol of the Urartian sun god Siwini,*? whose name is 
considered the Anatolian (Hittite) reflex of the Indo-European *dyeu- (see below, 
IV, 4). According to Xenophon (Anab. IV, 5, 35), the ancient Armenians used to 
sacrifice horses to the sun god (cf. the Indo-European horse sacrifices: e.g., Ind. 
A$vamedha, Lat. October Equus, and the sending of twenty thousand choice 
foals to Iran by the satrap of Armenia for the festival of the sun god Mi@ra 
[Strabo XI, 14, 19]). 

In Armenia, one of the epic twins derives from the thunder god (Sanasar, 
Eruand, Gisane, see below, I, 8; IV, 2). Sanasar and Baldasar may be regarded 
as the sons of the "fiery horse," symbol of the sun. They struggle for the love of 
the blond Deljun-Cam ‘Yellow Tress,’ who, as a “jewel and sun girl," seems to be 
an epic counterpart of an ancient sun deity, i.e., the daughter of the sun. ^ 

The Indo-European divine twins have separate characteristics. One of them 
is better looking, more warlike, more victorious, etc. Sanasar and Baldasar are 
conceived with one and a half handfuls of the water from the "milky spring" 
which Covinar drinks before her marriage with Caliph. Therefore, Sanasar, who 
was conceived with the handful of the water, is better, bigger, and stronger. He 
becomes much bigger and stronger after he drinks water from a spring under 
the sea where he finds his fiery horse and weapons. He tames the horse like his 
Indic and Greek cousins, Nakula and Kastor, the "first," horse oriented brothers. 
Moreover, he becomes the ancestor of the great heroes of Sasun, while Batdasar 
dies childless.*° 


6. THE EARLY TWINS AND TRIPLETS OF THE SOUTH OF ARMENIA 

The archaic Indo-European twins might have been triple (cf. the Hittite myth 
of the marriage of 30 twin brothers and their 30 twin sisters, the Irish saga of 
incest of the triplet brothers and their sister, etc.).*° 


? See Gimbutas 1980: 305, 310; Nagy 1990: 249. 

43 Hmayakyan 1990: 45, with bibliography. 

^' Abeghian I: 417. 

^5 For the functional inequality of the Indo-European twins, see Ward 1970; for Indo- 
European characteristics of Sanasar and Batdasar, in this context: Dumézil 1994: 121 ff. 

^5 Ivanov 1986: 20. 
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This is how the Median king AZdahak, adversary of the Armenian king Tigran 
represents his dream to his councelors (Xorenaci I, 26). 


..I was in unknown land near to a mountain that rose high from the earth 
and whose peak appeared enveloped in thick ice. One would have said that 
it was in the land of the descendants of Hayk (i.e., Armenia, A. P.). As I 
gazed for a long time at the mountain, a woman dressed in purple and 
wrapped in a veil the color of the sky appeared sitting at the summit of 
that great height. Her eyes were beautiful, her stature tall, her cheeks red, 
and she was seized with the pains of childbirth. As I looked for a long time 
in amazement at this sight, the woman suddenly gave birth to three 
heroes, fully formed in stature and form. The first was mounted on a lion 
and flew to the west; the second on a leopard looked to the north; but the 
third rode a monstrous dragon and launched an attack on our empire. 


The third brother is identified as Tigran, the ninth (= 3 x 3) legendary king of 
Armenia, the "third god" Vahagn's father, slayer of AZdahak (< AZi Dahaka, the 
three-headed serpent of Iranian mythology). Thus, Tigran was juxtaposed with 
the Iranian "third hero" Oraetaona, killer of AZi Dahaka. This myth, including the 
motifs of the dream and the third hero who slew the enemy king, was developed 
under the Iranian influence. Nevertheless, the fragment of the birth of the 
triplets, which has no parallels in Iranian tradition, has been considered in the 
context of Indo-European mythology.^ 

The mother of the triplets, who is dressed in purple (ciranazgest) and 
wrapped in a vail the color of the sky and is sitting at the summit of a great 
mountain, obviously coincides with Covinar (Covinar is the embodiment of the 
celestial cirani cov ‘purple sea’ and in folklore texts is described as a woman with 
a veil who lives in the sky 9). Accordingly, the twins of Sasun may be compared 
with the triplets of the early Armenian mythology. 

T. Gamkrelidze and V. Ivanov have compared the birth of the Armenian 
triplets with a passage from the Odyssey (IV, 456-458) where Proteus, fighting 
against Menelaos, turns into the animals of AZdahak's dream. In the context of 
Greek mythology, Proteus' metamorphoses are related to those of Nereus and 
Thetis fighting Herakles and Peleus respectively (Apollod. II, 5, 11; III, 13, 5). 
Proteus is a sea deity similar to Nereus, while Thetis, the mother of Achilles, is 


4” Gamkrelidze, Ivanov 1984: 502-503. 
48 Abeghian 1899: 84. 
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the eldest Nereid (Nereus’ daughter). Consequently, all the mentioned myths 
may be considered in the context of the * ner- mythologem. 

Hence it appears that here the Iranian myth was juxtaposed with a native 
Armenian one. The father of Faridun (the late epic version of Oraetaona) is 
called ‘Son of the Bull,” and Faridun is suckled by a fairy cow (cf. Covinar's 
connection with the cow). Oraétaona-Faridun himself has three sons, who 
respectively become the eponyms of Rome, Turan, and Iran, i.e., the west, the 
east and the center. 

The “third god" Vahagn who in Xorenaci is represented as the third son of 
Tigran, i.e., the counterpart of Faridun's third son Irej, in the "Song of Vahagn" is 
born as a result of the labor of the heaven, earth, and purple sea (see below, I, 
10). The birth of the "third god" from the "purple sea," to some extent, is 
comparable with the births of the sons of Covinar, the personification of that 
"purple sea," and of the purple dressed fairy woman. 

The birth of the three mythic brothers that occurs somewhere in the 
Armenian Highland may be juxtaposed with the Biblical story of Noah and his 
three sons, forefathers of mankind who escape from the Deluge on Mt. Ararat. 
Xorenaci, referring his source, identifies Noah's sons Shem, Ham, and Yapheth, 
with Zruan, Titan, and Yapetos (I, 6; I, 9). Zruan-Shem comes to Sasun from the 
south and becomes the eponym of Mt. Sim (a group of mountains in Sasun), 
while his son Tarban becomes the eponymous ancestor of the "pre-Armenian 
population" of Armenia centered at the Tarawn district (north of Sasun). Zruan 
may be identified as the Iranian time god Zurvan who would have assimilated 
the Hurrian god Zarwan (probably equated with Nergal). Accordingly, Tarban 
may be identified with the Hurrian god Tirwin, mentioned after Zarwan (see 
below, V, 2). 

Xorenaci (I, 10) represents the coming of the progenitor Hayk from Babylon 
as follows: 


He came and dwelt at the foot of a mountain in a plain where had lingered 
and dwelt a few of the human race who had been previously scattered. 
These Hayk subjected to himself, and he built there a residence for the 
property and gave it in inheritance to [his grandson] Kadmos, the son of 
Aramaneak. 


The area of Hayk's first sojourn is situated in the extreme south of the Armenian 
Highland (the region of the "House of Kadmos,” Assyr. Kadmuhi/Katmuhu?). The 





? For Kadmuhi, see 7Us. v.; RLA 1976-80: 487. 
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mountain of that area should be identified with the range Tur Abdin (Gk. Masion 
oros, Lat. mons Masius) to the south of the “House of Kadmos” and its eastern 
neighbor Mt. Ararat (Assyr. Nib/pur, Turk. Cudi dag; not to be confused with Mt. 
Masis-Ararat, Turk. Agri dag in the north, near the Araxes River) in the 
Korcayk'/Korduk' province (Gk. Kordyene, Gordiéné, Lat. Corduena). 

The Armenian, Syriac and Arabic traditions locate the landing place of Noah 
at Cudi dağ,” so Hayk, the progenitor of the Armenians, in this locality could 
have been juxtaposed with Noah, the progenitor of the human race. Accordingly, 
the three sons of Hayk, the eponyms of Armenian provinces correspond with the 
three sons of Noah, the eponyms of the humanity. Notably, the name of Kadmos 
coincides with that of the primordial man in the mystic tradition of Judaism 
Adam gadmorr' (on Kadmos, see also below, VI, 5). 

In the Akkadian Gilgameš epic, Enkidu appears as the sworn brother of 
Gilgameš and may be considered as his double." After the death of Enkidu, 
Gilgameš undertook a journey in search of Utnapištim, the Babylonian Noah to 
whom the gods had granted eternal life, in order to learn from him how he had 
obtained such a good fortune. The Masu ‘Twin’ mountain which he reached first 
were watched over by "scorpion-people," which let him pass and he crossed their 
land in utter darkness. 

Mt. Masu should evidently be identified with the mentioned mountains to the 
extreme south of the Armenian Highland: Masius-Tur Abdin and Ararat-Cudi 
dağ.” In West Semitic tradition the twin mounds of the entrance of the 
underworld (cf. Akkad. Ma3u) were called Targhu/izziza and Sharrumagi. These 
names are related with the Anatolian theonyms Tarhu- and Sarruma.™ As we will 
see below (II, 2), Hayk is the Armenian counterpart of TeSSub and Tarhunza. 


5° See e.g., Ghanalayan 370-371 and Lipinski 1971: 52-53, respectively. For various myths, 
legends and localizations of the Biblical Ararat and landing place of Noah, see Inglizian 
1947: 8-132. 

*! For this figure, see MVM s.v. 

52 For these epic characters, see Afanasieva 1979: 110-120. 

53 Lipinski 1971: 41 ff., with bibliography; see also Inglizian 1947: 120. Note that the ark of 
Utnapištim stopped on Mt. Nis-ir (identified with modern Pir Omar Gudrun to the east of 
the Tigris in the Lesser Zab basin). Interestingly, the toponym Korcayk'/Korduk'/Kordyene 
recall Arm. Kor, karic ‘scorpion,’ dial. ‘crayfish,’ Gk. karis, karidos, Dor. dial. kOris ‘crayfish,’ 
on which see HABs.v. 

54 Gaster 1975: 197-198 (cf. Luw. Tarhunza, the name of the Anatolian weather god which 
appears in theophoric names as Tarhu-; Sarruma was a mountain god identified as the son 
of the weather god Te3Sub, see also below, VI, 5). In light of Armenian historical data one 
may conclude that the mountain of Noah's landing was identified with Mt. Masis-Agri in the 
117-12" centuries AD, see Inglizian 1947: 27 ff., with earlier bibliography. However, the 
name of Masis is inseparable from that of Masius and should be derived from Masu, the 
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Furthermore, the birth of the Armenian mythic triplets should be connected 
with the conception and birth of the Hurrian divine triplets, TeSSub, TaSmiSu, and 
the god of the Tigris River which would occur in the area of the sources and 
upper reaches of the Tigris (see below, I, 7; II, 3), i.e., somewhere not far from 
Sasun, one of the ancient centers of Te3Sub (note also the homophony of the 
names of Tigran and Tigris, which might have been instrumental in this 
juxtaposition). Tigran, the protagonist of the considered legend, may be 
regarded as a historicized counterpart of the epic Sanasar and divine Te3Sub. 

In Sumerian mythology the flood-myth is connected with the god Enlil who 
wants to destroy humanity. In the £n/// and Ninlil myth, Enlil, followed by the 
goddess Ninlil, departs from his cult center Nippur to the netherworld. On they 
way Enlil impregnates Ninlil with three underworld deities, Nergal-Meslamta'ea, 
Ninazu, and Enbilulu. The Sumerian otherworld (Kur) is associated with the 
northern mountainland, viz. the area of the upper reaches of the Tigris, which in 
Armenian tradition in eponymized by the god Anget, counterpart of Nergal (see 
below, I, 9). Moreover, the name of Mt. Nib/pur coincides with that of the city of 
Enlil. 

In Indic mythology, the human race is derived from Manu, the son of 
Vivasvat and Saran:yü and brother of Yama (< *yemo- twin"). On the one hand, 
as the twin sons of Saran:yü, Manu and Yama somewhat correspond with 
Sanasar and Batdasar. On the other, in the Indic flood-myth Manu appears as 
the counterpart of Noah who escapes on the top of a northern mountain 
(Satapatha Bráhman-a 1, 8, 1). Manu and Yama have been considered the Indic 
versions of the protagonists of the Indo-European cosmogony. Obviously, in 





Assyrian version of Old Akkad. MaSu, with the common toponymic suffix *-/yo-/-iyà: 
*Masiya > Masi-, nom. pl. Masik, gen. Maseac, acc. Masis. Note that the mountains 
associated with the Noachic deluge in folk tradition are called by identical names: Masius- 
Cudi, Nex MasiK-Sip'an, Masis-Aóri (ibid: 96 ff., 106 ff.; Ghanalanyan 1969: 26). Thus, the 
two-peaked Mt. Masis of the province of Ayrarat, highest of the Armenian Highland, called 
also "Black Mountain" and "Dark earth" (Abeghian I: 136) would have been associated with 
the Mesopotamian ‘twin’ Mt. Ma3u/Masu-Ararat situated at the entrance of the "land of 
darkness" from the earliest times. In this context characteristic is the name of Nex Masik- 
Sip'an « Cipan, the second highest mountain of the Armenian Highland, which also might 
have been of ancient Semitic origin (cf. S*apanu, the mountain of Ba'al in Syria). Arm. 
Masis has once been considered as an Iranian loan (cited by Gan: 1909, 13), yet the 
identity of classical Masius with Akkad. Masu corroborates the Mesopotamian origin of the 
corresponding Armenian names (this Iranian etymology recurs in Russel 1985: 455-456, 
where the author does not reffer his predecessor and neglects to mention the name Māšu). 
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Indo-European traditions Mt. Māšu ‘Twin’ could have been juxtaposed with 
*yemo- (see below, VI, 5).?? 

The myths of Armenian twins/triplets are localized in the area where the 
Ancient Oriental twins/triplets are mentioned. Obviously, the considered 
Armenian myths and legends would have been developed as a result of 
juxtaposition of Sumerian, Akkadian, Anatolian, Hurro-Urartian, West Semitic, 
Iranian, Biblical, and early Armenian myths. 


7. SANASAR AND BAEDASAR, INDRA AND AGNI, TESSUB AND 
TASMISU 
M. Abeghian, considering Sanasar the epic counterpart of the thunder god, 

compared him with the Indic Indra, Apam Napat, and the Armenian Vahagn.*° 

Indeed, Sanasar, who posseses the lightning sword and slays the dragon, 
would represent the epicized figure of the thunder god. Indra, similar to Sanasar, 
has a twin brother, the fire god Agni; moreover, he is associated with horses 
(R-g-Veda VI, 59. 2, 5). 

Thus, Indra-Agni, verily your greatness merits loftiest praise, 

Sprung from one common father, brothers, twins are ye... 


One of you, yoking Steeds that move to every side, advances in your 
common car.” 


As for Sanasar's connections with Vahagn, they seem not to be simple. On the 
one hand, as we have seen, Sanasar's mother Covinar could be regarded as the 
personification of the purple sea that figures in the hymn of Vahagn. 
Nevertheless, Vahagn, who is born in the result of labor of the heaven, earth, 
and sea, is described as a "blond youth" with "fire for hair" and "flame for 
beard," whereas Sanasar is a "black hero" (see below, I, 10; II, 1). So Vahagn 
matches better with Agni. Apam Napat ‘Descendant (grandson) of Water’ 
sometimes appears as the epithet of Agni and may be identified with him (see 
also below, I, 10; II, 5). 

It should also be stated that Indra and Sanasar are strongly associated 
with water. Indra is called Aptya ‘of water’ (this epithet etymologically coincides 


55 For the Indic and Indo-European cosmogonies, see Lincoln 1981: 49 ff. A thorough 
consideration of these themes lies beyond the scope of the present work, demanding a 
new study unto itself. 

58 Abeghian I: 414. 

5” Griffith 1992: 322. The common father is Dyauh (*dyeu-), or, according to Sayana, 
Prajapati. 
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with the name of Oraétaona's father A@wya). Likewise, Sanasar is frequently 
called covayin ‘of sea;?? he and his twin brother were conceived when their 
mother “Nar of the sea" drank water, etc.°? 

On the other hand, Sanasar and Batdasar may be identified as the epicized 
versions of the Hurrian Teššub and his twin brother TaSmisu. In the Urartian 
times, Teššub was the central divine figure of the region of Sasun (Assyr. Subria) 
and its southern neighbor land Kadmuhi—i.e., the mountains and valley of the 
Upper Tigris—cf. the names of the kings of Subria and Kadmuhian mountaineers: 
Ligi-TeS&ub, Serpi-TeS$ub, Kali-Teššub, Kili-Teššub, Šadi-Teššub.® The oldest 
cult center of the Hurrian Teššub and the Urartian TeiSeba was the land 
Qumenu, to the southeast of Sasun, in the area of Mt. Nibur.®! Moreover, it is 
possible that the name of TeSSub-TeiSeba itself has been borrowed from a pre- 
Hurrian ethnic group of the land Subartu-Subari (see below, II, 1) whose name 
preserved in Subria. 

In the Hurrian Song of Kumarbi® the god Kumarbi swallowed the 
"manhood" of the sky god Anu king of the gods and drove Anu from the throne, 
but he himself was impregnated by the seed of Anu and gave birth to Anu's 
sons, Teššub, TaSmisu, and the deity of the Tigris River (cf. the conception of 
Sanasar and Batdasar, see also below, II, 3). Later Teššub dethroned Kumarbi 
and gained the throne of the gods. 

The thunder god Teššub of Subria-Sasun, twin brother of Tašmišu and of 
the god of the Tigris River, obviously coincides with Sanasar, the epic version of 
the thunder god, twin brother of Baldasar, who founds the city of Sasun at one 
of the sources of the Tigris River (the birth of a river god and his twin brothers 
may be localized, naturally, somewhere at the source of the river). In several 


58 For instance, when Sanasar tried to mount the fiery horse, the horse said: "-I will take 
you to the sun to burn./ Sanasar said: -I am sea born (covayin),/ I will role under your 
belly./ The horse said: -I will take you down/ To the bowels of the earth, the infernal 
regions./ Sanasar said: -I am sea-born,/ I will cling to your back" (DS: 47). 

5 Sanasar entered an undersea kingdom to obtain his magic horse and weapons. The 
twins founded their city Sasun at the source of a little subsidiary stream (that "came 
leaping down from the mountains and struck the river with such force that it split it in 
two") of the Batman-su, one of the tributaries of the Tigris (Da'S: 44). On the connection of 
the heroes of Sasun with water, see Abeghian I: 406-409. 

$? Hmayakyan 1990: 43; see also Gelb 1944: 82-83; Wilhelm 1992: 76. 

61 TU: 119-122; Wilhelm 1992: 88. 

$^ Hoffner 1990: 40 ff. 
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variants, Sanasar and/or Batdasar dethrone their (step)father Caliph and ascend 
the throne.9? 

Mitanni-Hanigalbat, the most significant Hurrian kingdom arose in Northern 
Mesopotamia and Syria (the 17?-14" centuries BC). The capital city and main 
centers of Mitanni were situated in the upper reaches of the Habur River, to the 
south of Kadmuhi. In Mitanni, an Aryan (possibly, Indo-Aryan) language is 
attested by a number of proper names of the kings and gods, including the 
namesakes of Indic gods Mitra, Varun-a, Indra, and Nasatyas (Asvins). 

The epic Mher (< Iran. Mira) corresponds with the Indo-Aryan Mitra (see 
below, III, 1), even as Sanasar and Batdasar correspond with the Asvins, as well 
as with Indra and Agni. The cult centers of the great Urartian gods Haldi and 
TeiSeba were situated to the southwest of Lake Urmia, in the region of the 
probable home of the Mesopotamian-Aryan language in the second millennium 
Bc.“ Thus, the striking correspondences between the Armenian, Indic, and 
Mesopotamian myths could have been developed, at least partly, by the 
instrumentality of the “Mesopotamian Aryans.'? 


8. SANASAR, ERUAND AND PIRWA 

The territory of the Armenian province CopK, Urart. S-upa(ni), Gk. 
Sophene to the east of the confluence of the two main branches of the 
Euphrates—the Aracani and the Upper Euphrates (Turk. Murad-su and Kara-su 
respectively)—seems to be the earliest horse-breeding center of the west of the 
Armenian Highland and adjacent regions (see above, I, 3).9 





$$ In the beginning of the Sasna Cfer, the king of Armenia is forced to marry his daughter 
Covinar to the Caliph of Baghdad. The wedding was celebrated for seven days in Armenia, 
and for another seven days in Baghdad. In a fragment of the Hurrian Hedammu myth, the 
great Sea god says to Kumarbi: "Our matter is settled, Kumarbi, Father of the gods. Come 
to my house in seven days, and [I will give you] SertapSuruhi, my daughter..." (Hoffner 
1990: 48). The Armenian king and Covinar, as we have seen, may be regarded as the 
epicized versions of the sea god and his daughter. The continuation of the Hedammu myth 
seems not to be in tune with the epic of Sasun, but this episode may complement and 
corroborate the considered Armeno-Hurrian correspondences. 

êt Diakonoff 1984: 101. 

65 For the Armeno-Indic correspondences, see also below, I, 10; II, 3-4. 

$6 For the probable connection between the domesticated horses of Urke$ (Mozan) of the 
last quarter of the third millennium BC with the horses of the neighboring Cop'K' of a much 
earlier age, see Ivanov 1998: 146. According to some, the Armenian Highland was one of 
the earliest centers of horse domestication since the fourth millenium BC, see Mezhlumyan 
1990; Kushnariova 1993: 202-203; cf. Gamkrelidze, Ivanov 1984: 558 ff. About the early 
history and archaeology of Cop'K-ISuwa, see Kossian 1997; Hawkins 1998; Bobokhyan 
1999; 1999a, 2000, with comprehensive bibliography. 
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Cop'K Sahuni, the westernmost district of the Cop'k' province was called 
ISuwa or [Sua in the Hittite and Assyrian cuneiform inscriptions of the mid- 
second millenium BC. This name strikingly resembles certain reflexes of the Indo- 
European *ek‘wo- ‘horse,’ cf. Hierogl. Luw. asuwa ‘horse,’ Arm. és; gen. ‘soy 
‘ass, donkey’ (< ‘horse’). On the other hand, cf. Hurr. ess, iššíya ‘horse’ which 
seems to be inseparable from these Indo-European terms.*^ It is notable that 
even long after, in the 6" century BC, the western neighbor of Cop'k Beth 
Togarmah was mentioned as a land abounding with horses and mules in the 
Bible (Ezek XXVII, 14). 

In Anonym, the origin of this province and its ruling family is connected 
with the descendants of Hayk. 


[P'arnawaz] begat Bagam and Bagarat (in manuscripts: Bagaram), and 
Bagarat begat Biwrat (in manuscripts: Biwram), and Biwrat begat Aspat. 
And the sons of Bagarat succeeded to their inheritance in the regions of 
the west, that is Anget-tun, because Bagarat was also called Anget, whom 
at that time the nation of barbarians called god. 


Anget-tun ‘House of Ang, or the Greater Cop‘k’ (classic Ingilena) was one of the 
eastern districts of the Cop'K province. In the context of Armeno-Iranian 
onomastics, Bagarat (Iran. Bagadata ‘God-given,’ ‘God's gift’) and Aspat (Old 
Pers. *aspapati ‘master of the horse,’ cf. Ind. asvapati), most probably, would 
represent the eponyms of the Bagratuni princely family and its gentilitial title 
Aspet (= Aspat) respectively. The name Biwrat was also characteristic of the 
Bagratids.9? 

During the Ottoman epoch, the Cop'K' province was called Xarput by the 
name of its main city (modern Harput, in the vicinity of Elazığ). According to a 
legend mentioned by the 17^ century Turk author Evlia Chelebi, a sacred ass 
was mummified and buried underground at the monastery in the island of the 


$7 Hurro-Urartian is supposed to be an ancient branch of the Northeast Caucasian 
languages, see especially Diakonoff, Starostin 1988. The Hurrian and Northern Caucasian 
terms for ‘horse’ (cf. Lezg. s/w, Avar. cu, And. ica, etc.), most probably, would have been 
borrowed from an Indo-European setem group language; see Ivanov 1998: 153-154 with a 
criticism of Starostin's (1988: 114-115, 153) converse opinion. 

68 The -am ending is characteristic of the names of ethnogonic myth (see below, III, 1), 
and Bagam, Bagaram, and Biwram could have been created under the influence of the 
nomenclature of the ethnogonic myth. Moreover, Bagaram ‘god Aram’ might be regarded 
as an allonym of Anget, cf. the name of the patriarch Aram, historicized version of the 
thunder god (see below, II, 1). Nevertheless, in some ancient scripts Arm. £ could easily 
confused with 7n, so it is hardly probable that Bagaram is an authentic name. 
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Lake Covk (the lake of the Cop'K province, Turk. Gólcik, Hazar) in the 
neighborhood of Xarput. He was told that the ass, dressed in a hair-shirt which 
glittered like gold, was still alive (cf. Apuleus' Go/den Ass). "The Christian nations 
worshiped that ass," therefore the city was named Dar i Xarput (Iran. 'Door [site] 
of ass’ idol,’ cf. Pers. xár'ass,' bot"idol").9? 

In a variant of the Sasna Crer, already mentioned above (I, 3), Covinar 
conceives the twins by drinking water from a spring within an underground 
church situated in an island. A foal with golden harness, which is to become the 
fiery horse of the heroes, stands at the spring (SCIV: 133-134). 

G. Srvandztyantz wrote that Lake Covk' was the home of a swimming bird 
called Toros atbar ‘brother Toros,’ which he presented as a symbol of the local 
Armenian community." Toros (var. T'evat'oros ‘Winged Toros’, a distorted 
version of Gk. Theodoros) is the name of Covinar's brother, one of the important 
heroes of the epic of Sasun who occasionally figures as the king of Armenia. 
Notably, T'oros has a six-legged fairy horse (which he presents to Sanasar in a 
variant). ^! 

In archaic variants of the epic, Sanasar and Baldasar appear as the sons of 
the Assyrian king Sennacherib who figures as the early counterpart of the Chalif 
of Baghdad. From a Syriac source of the 6" century AD it is evident that Angl, 
the chief town of the Anget-tun district, was also known as "the city of 
Sennacherib of Assyria."? The land of the adversaries of Armenia Msr-Egypt 
itself in some variants is localized in the Cop'K region." Accordingly, the fabulous 
ass « *horse of Lake Covk may be equated with the steed of the heroes of 
Sasun, supposed father of the twins. 

In a Hittite inscription (KUB VI, 45, 2 = VI 46, 3) the gods of ISuwa are 
mentioned as follows: the god Pirwa of the town NeniSankuwa, the god Pirwa of 
the town Duruwaduruwa, the god Pirwa of the town Iksuna, the mother goddess 
(PInanna) of the town Sullama, the weather god of the town Hatra (or Halara?), 
the gods and the goddesses, the mountains and the rivers of Išuwa.” So Pirwa 
(Pirua, Perua) was the principal god of ISuwa. 





$? Chelebi 1967: 159, 161. See Bobokhyan 1999, where the author adduces numerous 
historical and archaeological evidences in support of a distinct horse and ass cult in this 
province from high antiquity until the modern times. 

70 Srvandztyantz II: 182-183. 

7! Abeghian I: 409. 

? See Markwart 1930: 110. 

73 Abeghian I: 336; VIII: 23. Interestingly, the name of Covinar ‘Nar of cov (lake, sea),’ 
may also be interpreted as ‘Nar of Lake CovK (pl. 'seas^.' 

74 RGTCVI s.v. ISuwa; V. Khachatryan 1971: 162. 
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The name of Pirwa appeared in the first written sources of the region— 
Assyrian inscriptions of Kültepe-Kane$ (the early second millennium BC).”° This 
ancient Hittite deity was sculptured on horseback and was obviously connected 
with the horse cult. On the other hand, Pirwa was identified with the Hurrian 
I8tar-Sauska, i.e., this deity was regarded as an equestrian form of the mother 
goddess as well. 

Horse cults, horse deities and equine myths, as has already been said, 
were characteristic of the Indo-European cultures, and, on the basis of certain 
data, the Indo-European thunder god may be perceived as a dragon slayer on 
horseback. In a large number of inscriptions the hekur Pirua 'rock-sanctuary of 
Pirwa’ is mentioned.” These characteristics recall those of the Indo-European 
thunder god * Peru-no- (cf. Hitt. peruna- ‘rock,’ etc.), so he has been considered 
the Anatolian cognate of the Slavic Perunû.” 

The Armenian epic data seem to be inseparable from the mythologem of 
Pirwa. Indeed, Sanasar's domain included the eastern areas of the Cop'k 
province, viz. the Anget-tun district. Sanasar, the epicized thunder god is 
associated with the fiery horse. He is the son of Covinar, a thunder goddess on 
horseback disguised as a man. 

Thus, IÉuwa can be interpreted as ‘the land of the Horse."? The cuneiform 
writing gives no opportunity for precise definition of the real sound of ISuwa 
(cuneiform s could mark both s and % u was used for u and o). The wa suffix is 
characteristic of the Anatolian toponyms of that epoch (cf. e.g., HaSuwa, 
Pahhuwa, in the neighborhood of ISuwa), yet the final wa could be derived from 
the ending of *ekwo- (cf. Ind. asva, Luw. asuwa ‘horse’). In any case, it seems 
that the initial /Sv- represents the cuneiform rendering of an indigenous name 


75 See Iankovskaya 1968: 146, 180, 190. 

76 In Hittite texts, the Hekurrock-sanctuaries of many other deities are mentioned as well. 
However, in most cases hekur is attributed to Pirwa, see HED s.v. hekur. 

77 Wwanov 1958: 110. See also MNM. s.v. Pirwa, Gamkrelidze, Ivanov 1984: 546; Nikolaev, 
Strakhov 1987: 160. For the Hittite horse related deities, see Haas 1994: 412 ff., with 
bibliography. Interestingly, according to an opinion (Toporov 1976: 53 ff.; Gindin 1981: 82 
ff.), the rider god Heros, central figure in Thracian religion, is associated with the Indo- 
European thunder god and derived from Pirwa/Perwa, through a hypothetical Armenian 
related intermediation, cf. the *p- > h- metamorphosis characteritic of Armenian. 
Nevertheless, in spite of evident relation between the figures of Pirwa and Heros, the 
etymology Héras < Herwo- < Perwa is questionable. 

According to V. Tsymburski, the name of the Anatolian (Luwian) Pirwa is represented in the 
name of the mountain near Troy Peirdssos, and the figure of its eponym mentioned in 
Homer—the stone-throwing hero Peirðs (< *perwo-; Gindin, Tsymburski 1996: 252 ff.). 

78 According to I. Diakonoff's hypothetical etymology (1984: 47), Hurr. Zšua may mean 
(land) of those on the other side (of the river).’ 
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related to Arm. és (= eis, gen. isoy) < *eso- ‘*horse’ (the development e > /is 
normal in Hittite). Later on this word changed its meaning in Armenian, and the 
eponymous * €s0- ‘horse’ of Išuwa degenerated into the ass."? 

The names of the twin-like brothers of the Vipasank’, king Eruand and chief 
priest Eruaz may be etymologized as doublet reflexes of IE *perwn-t-, so they 
may represent the Armenian cognates of the Hittite Pirwa (in composites: 
Peru[n]ta-).^ 


But they say of Eruand that through magic he had the evil eye (dZneay gol 
akan hayec'uacov). So the royal servants who attended him at daybreak ad 
the habbit of placing hard stones (véms orjak'areays lit. ‘male-stone 
boulders’) opposite Eruand. And they say that these hard stones split from 
malevolence of his glance (/ hayec'uacoc'n aznut'ené). (Xorenaci II, 42). 


This recalls the rock/stone associations of the Indo-European thunder god and 
Hittite Pirwa (e.g., Indra not only smashes the rock parvata- < *perwn-t-; at 
times he is actually identified with it [Rig-Veda I, 32, 6; I, 52, 2; VIII, 3, 19]).?! 
Granted that in archaic myths the humankind would originate from either trees 
or rocks struck by the thunder god,?? it is worth noting that Eruand planted a 





7 According to I. Diakonoff (1984: 147, n. 13), although long domesticated in the Fertile 
Crescent countries, the donkey was virtually unknown in the mountains of the Armenian 
Highland until the late in the third millennium BC. If so, the mountaneers could have 
identified donkeys with horses. Moreover, the development of the meaning of &s might 
have been conditioned, e.g., by the difference of the smaller, ass-like horses and larger 
steeds, cf. J. Russell 1988: 51. For the large, middle and small subspecies of horses of the 
Armenian Highland, distinguishable since the end of the fourth millennium BC, see 
Mezhlumyan 1990: 229. 

For the toponyms from *ek‘wo- in the west and east of Anatolia, cf. Hitt. Asuwa (the region 
of Troy, cf. the myth of the Trojan horse), Arm. Jsayr, Mews Isayr ‘the other ISayr' (cf. 
isayr ‘male wild ass’), Isoc' gavar ‘District of asses (*horses).' The mentioned districts of 
Greater Armenia were situated in a limited area to the south of Lake Van, a fair distance 
from Cop'K, east of the Sasun region. As has been noted, Covinar was generally regarded 
as the daughter of the king of the southern areas of Lake Van, and the "equine" districts 
would have been included in the kingdom of her father. Interestingly, Zsayr and Isoc' gavar 
were bounded on the east by Arkayic' gavar ‘District of the kings,’ as well as Jeuwa and 
Hassuwa ‘the land of the kings’ bordered on one another. This may be interpreted in the 
context of the Indo-European formula *ek‘wo- + “king.” 

8? S. Petrosyan 1981: 82-85; S. Harutyunyan 2000: 103 ff. 

51 See Ivanov, Toporov 1974: 99-101; Nagy 1990: 193. 

82 Nagy 1990: 181 ff. 
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great mayri ‘forest’ (cf. also mayri ‘cedar’ < mayr‘mother’) near his new capital 
city and called it Cnndoc'’Genesis,’ lit. ‘of births’ (Xorenaci II, 41). 

In the mythological context, the dZneay hayec'uacov ‘fierce glanced’ 
Eruand, as well as the other similar figures of Xorenaci (Turk' Angeleay, Slak', 
see below, I, 9), represents one of the specific characteristics of the thunder god 
and his family. Moreover, in the context of epic genealogical lines of Armenia, 
Eruand and Eruaz appear as apparent counterparts of Sanasar and Batdasar (see 
below, I, 9; IV, 2). Thus, Eruand the Evil-eyed, similar to Sanasar, figures as an 
epicized thunder god represented as one of the divine twins. 

Some details of the myth of Eruand imply his connections with the domain 
of Sanasar and the horsemanship. "The brave men from the Taurus," i.e., the 
highlanders of Sasun, were the devoted defenders of Eruand, who himself flees 
from ArtaSes on horseback, "on the road from his camp to his capital, 
successively changing to fresh horses" (Xorenaci II, 46), cf. the "pursued Pirwa" 
of the Hittite-Luwian ritual."9* 

The mother of Eruand and his brother Eruaz is represented as a big, 
xosorage! ‘ugly’ (lit. ‘having horrid look [beauty]’), and libidinous woman of the 
royal ArSakid family "whom no one could bear to marry." She gave birth to two 
children “after an illicit intercourse, as Pasiphae [bore] Minotaur” (Xorenaci II, 
37). 

The myth of Pasiphae, who cohabits with the bull of Poseidon and bears 
Minotaur, is regarded as the Aegean counterpart of the Indo-European 
theriomorphic hierogamy (see above I, 3). Eruand and Eruaz are the early 
counterparts of Sanasar and Batdasar, the supposed sons of their fiery horse. 
The association with the horse represents the most pronounced characteristic of 
the Indo-European divine twins, so it is actually thinkable that the comparison 
with Pasiphae's story alludes to the matching of the mother of Eruand and Eruaz 
with the horse. 

In historical context, Eruand is to be identified with the dynastic name of 
pre-Artasésid kings and satraps of Armenia (Gk. Orontes, Ebrontés, cf. also 


83 Characteristic are the Balkanic associations of Eruand. According to a Cretan source, 
Peiras, gen. Peirantos < *perwant- (Gindin, Tsymburski 1996: 254) was mentioned as the 
husband of the Styx River and father of the half woman and half serpent monster Echidna 
(Pausanias VIII, 18, 2). Another Peiras was regarded as the son of Argos (ibid: II, 16, 1). 
In some medieval Armenian sources, Eruand’s name is interpreted as ‘Snake, Dragon,’ and 
he is bound “in the rivers and in the darks” by the evil spirits and dragons (Alishan 1895: 
192-194; Abeghian VIII: 193-196; Mnatsakanyan 1975: 227-228). Moreover, 
Argawan/Argam the Dragonid is represented as the most powerful ally of King Eruand who 
betrayed the king eventually (Xorenaci II, 46). 

*' See Haas 1994: 414. 
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ftkssy wndkn ‘ArtaSés Eruandid' in the Aramaean inscriptions of Artašēs I), 
which has been etymologized in connection with the Middle Iranian Arvand'swift, 
brave. 

In the Sah-naéme, Luhrasp and his son Gu&tasp, who both reign for 120 
years, each having the word asp ‘horse’ as the second half of his name, have 
been considered to be the divine twins in disguise (cf. Ind. Asvins).®” Luhrasp 
corresponds with Avest. Aurvataspa ‘having swift horses’ (cf. Middle Iran. 
arvandasp idem), who may be regarded as the Iranian prototype of Eruand. 
However, the Iranian *Aruant may not be regarded as the only prototype of this 
complex figure evidently associated with the thunder god. So Eruand would 
represent a cognate of Pirwa confounded later with the Iranian Aruand.9?? 


9. ANGEL, NERGAL, AND KUR 
In Xorenaci (II, 8), the genealogy of Anget-tun is reperesented as follows: 


As governor of the west he (the mythic "first ArSakid king of Armenia," A. 
P.) appointed a man called Turk’, who was deformed, tall, monstrous, with 
a squashed nose, deep-sunk sockets, and fierce glance, from the 
offspring of Paskam, grandson of Haykak: they called him Angefeay 
because of his great ugliness, a man of gigantic size and strength. Because 





85 See e.g., Perikhanian 1971: 174; 1993: 6. 

8° HAnB s.v. 

8? Wikander 1950: 317 ff. 

88 Notably, according to Strabo (XVI, 2), the river Oront&s/Typhon in Syria was considered 
to be originated as a result of the battle between Zeus and Typhon in Arimo/ (on which, in 
the context of the thunder god myth, see below II, 1). According to A. Perikhanian (1993: 
7), Iran. *Arvant- would yield Arm. *Aruand, so she adduces Iran. *Ra(y)ivant- ‘one who 
possess reachess' as a probable prototype of Arm. Eruand. Nevertheless, Eruand 
represents a demonstrative counterpart of Luhrasp-Aurvataspa. Interestingly, aurvataspa 
figures as an epithet for the sun ( Yast 10, 90, etc.) and Apam Napat ( Yast 19, 51). There is 
a thematic parallel in Ind. epithet for Apam Napat asuheman- ‘driving swift horses’ (RV II, 
31, 6, etc.). 

8 The onomastics of the Cop'K' region, one of the earliest centers of horse breeding, might 
have been echoed in the horse-related myths of the other traditions. The Greek centaurs 
(Kkentauros) recall the Taurus Mountains and the horseman god Pirwa worshiped there. The 
centaurs were regarded as the sons of Ixion, which is almost comparable with the god 
Pirwa of the ISuwaean city IkSuna, see above. (Note also that the names of the son of 
Ixion Perithoos and the centaur Pyrid recall the name of Pirwa). Arwand is the Sasanian 
name of the Tigris which appears in the Sah-name. Moreover, the six-legged horse of 
Toros and the fairy ass of Lake Covk' somewhat recalls the three-footed "righteous" ass of 
Lake Vourukasa of Iranian mythology (on this ass, see Chunakova 1997: 21-24). 

°° Arm. džnahayeac'. Incorrectly translated as "with cross-eyes" by Thomson. 
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of the deformity of his face, he called his family the house of Anget. [...] 
They sang that he took in his fist hard stones in which there was no crack, 
and he would crunch them into large and small pieces at will, polish them 
with his nails, and form them into tablet shapes, and likewise with his nails 
inscribe eagles and other such [designs] on them. When enemy ships had 
reached the shore of the Pontus Sea, he rushed upon them; and after they 
had withdrawn to the deep about eight stadia before he could reach them, 
they say that he took rocks the size of hills and threw them at them. And 
not a few ships sank because of the splash, and the height of the waves 
caused by the splash propelled the remaining ships many miles. O, this tale 
is too much—it is the tale of all tales. 


Turk’ Angeleay, i.e., ‘Gift of the god Angel’ (cf. Arm. £urK' 'given, gift’ [pl.], IE 
*do-ro-) is similar with Anonym's Bagarat (‘Gift of the God’)-Anget. Thus, the 
story of Bagarat and his descendants would represent a late Iranianized version 
of the ancient genealogy of Turk’. 

On the other hand, Turk’ may be juxtaposed with certain Anatolian and 
Urartian theonyms as well—this name seems to be somehow related or 
confounded with the Hattic Taru, Anatolian Tarhu-,?! and Urartian Tura(ni).?? 
Here I will confine myself to pointing out some Anatolian and Mesopotamian 
associations of Turk’ Angeteay. 

Anget was identified with the Mesopotamian underworld and war god 
Nergal (Gk. Ergel) in the Armenian translation of the Bible (2 Kings XVII, 30). In 
the Hurro-Hittite tradition, Nergal and his Hattic counterpart, Suli(n)katte ‘Suli- 





?! Several scholars, following N. Adontz (1927) identify Turk’ (in some manuscripts: Tork’) 
with the Anatolian theonym Tarhu-. Nevertheless, the authentic name of this hero, most 
probably, would have been Turk’, see Abeghian VIII: 154-158. Moreover, Tork 
phonologically may not be directly derived from Tarhu- (to read: tarxu-, cf. also Arm. 
tarxun, Georg. t’arxuna ‘estragon,’ which seems to be connected with that theonym, see 
Ivanov, Toporov 1974: 123). Instead, Tork may be compared with the Thracian and Greek 
correlates of Tarhu- (cf. Thrac. Torkos, Torkous, see Djahukian 1981: 60; Gk. £archyo-, see 
Nagy 1990: 131 f). 

?? Moreover, Tura has been etymologized in connection with Arm. tur-k "gift, present,’ see 
Djahukian 1986: 53. In the Urartian pantheon, T-ura(ni) has been regarded as the son of 
the thunder god TeiSeba, see Diakonoff 1981a: 82; 1990: 98, 105. According to the author, 
Tura, who gets much smaller "food ration" (offering) than his neighbors on the list, 
although he precedes them, would represent the "child god," i.e., the son of the thunder 
god Teiseba (cf. the figure of Tessub’s son Tilla in the Hurrian tradition). Nevertheless, the 
name of the wife of TeiSeba (Turani's supposed mother) is to be read Baba (not Huba) and 
she may not be regarded as the etymological doublet of TeSSub’s wife Hebat (KUKIV: 50, 
n. 28). So, the identification of Turani with Tilla remains debatable. 
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king,’ ‘Suli’s king,’ were identified with the Mesopotamian god Ugur since the 
mid-second millennium BC.?? Ugur appeared as the chief god of the pantheon of 
Hayasa-Azzi, an ancient kingdom situated in the northwest of the Armenian 
Highland attested in Hittite inscriptions of the 14-13" centuries BC, which has 
been considered by many to be the predecessor of Armenia (see below, IV, 4; 
VI, 4). Notably, the only known exploit of Turk' occurred at the shore of the 
Black Sea, i.e., in the northwest of the Armenian Highland, somewhere in the 
area or not far from of former Hayaga.™* 

The Hattic weather god of Nerik, identified as Taru, was regarded as the 
son of Sulikatte-Nergal.°> Therefore, Turk’ Angeleay, who may be conceived of 
as the son of Angel-Nergal, would correspond with the Hattic Taru.” 

Turk’ Angeleay is described as dZnahayeac' ‘fierce-glanced.’ As has been 
pointed out, in mythological context the aZneay (fierce, angry, sullen’) figures of 
Xorenaci may be regarded as a class of deities; nevertheless, in a historical 
context they seem to be associated with the earliest inhabitants of Armenia.” 
Slak, the eponym of the early rulers of the Tarawn province is simply called 
dZneay. Xorenaci (II, 8) notes that he is "unable to say for certain wheather he 
descended from Hayk or from those who were in this country before him, of 
whose existence the ancient stories tell." 

As we will see, the name of the Tarawn province, the cradle of Armenian 
epic tradition, may be related with the Hattic theonym Taru, which would have 
been borrowed from an Indo-European non-Anatolian dialect (cf. Anatolian 
Tarhu-, IE *terH-; for this ethno-toponym and the "pre-Armenian" inhabitants of 
Armenia, see below, V, 2). Accordingly, Sulikatte, the father of Taru, may be 
regarded as the predecessor of Slak‘, the forefather of the early princely house 


93 See Haas 1994: 367. 

%4 One of the towns of Hayaša was situated on the shore of the sea. For the localization of 
Haya3a, see e.g., Diakonoff 1984: 45 ff, 149-150, n. 15; V. Khachatryan 1971: 128 ff., 139 
ff. 

?5 Haas 1994: 594 ff. Nergal appeared in certain Hurrian pantheons as well. He was the 
chief god of Urkes, the city of Kumarbi, father of TeSSub (ibid: 366). 

96 Turk 'Angeleay has been identified with the god of Nerik by J. Russell (1993). 

97 In this connection, the anger, wrath and sullennes of the Hittite storm god may be 
reminded, see Hoffner 1990: 22. For the possible Anatolian parallels of Pask'am, father of 
Turk, see Djahukian 1987: 338, n. 36 (Paskuwa, Paskuwatti, with the -am ending of the 
names of the first Armenian patriarchs). It is worth noting that N. Adontz (1927: 188) 
compared the name and patronymic of this hero with Arm. ang/'vulture' and paskuc idem. 
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of the Tarawn province: S/ak'< *Sulak' < *Sulak'ay < *Sulk'at’e (cf. Arm. hayr 
< * pH-ter-; note that Hitt. cuneiform 3 = s).? 

The Mesopotamian counterpart of Sulikatte Ugur was equated with the 
Akkadian word for ‘sword’ (nams-aru). For this occasion the existance of the 
“sword god” in the Hittite pantheon is suggestive. This god was related with the 
nether world, and, moreover, a group of deities of the netherworld were 
depicted in the shape of swords.” Arm. slak (< *su/-ak) means ‘arrow, javelin’ 
(IE *kU-/- ‘sharp’ [with the suffix -ak], cf. Arm. sur ‘sword,’ Ind. cü/a ‘javelin,’ 
etc.), so the name 'Suli-king' is derivable from an Indo-European term for 
"sword." 

Angel could not directly derive from Nergal, though the resemblance of the 
names might have played a certain role in the identification of those gods. 
Xorenaci interpreted Anget as ‘Ugly’ (privative an and ge? 'beauty). This has 
been considered to be a folk etymology by many. Nonetheless, the name of Turk’ 
Angeteay could have been somehow related with that of the mythic patriarch Ara 
Gelec'ik (Ara the Handsome), Armenian epicized version of the “dying god." The 
latter’s epithet is etymologically connected to IE * we/- ‘to see, look’ (Arm. gef-). 
Homonymous * we/- encodes the name of the mythic serpent, adversary of the 
thunder god, ruler of the netherworld (see below, III, 1). Notably, Bagarat-Anget 
‘ugly,’ as one of the epic (twin) brothers, corresponds with the son of xosorage/ 
‘ugly’ woman, Eruand, whose glance splits hard stones similar to Turk’ Angeleay 
who crunched hard stones into pieces. 

The chief river and town of the "House of Ang(e)!" district were also called 
Ang(e)t. The town Ang! (modern Egil) was situated close to the confluence of the 
Western Tigris with the Ang! River (Zibene-su), not far from the Zibene-su 
tunnel. The ancient inhabitants of Mesopotamia, at least the Assyrians, 
regarded this tunnel as the source of the Tigris.?! In the Luga/e, the Sumerian 





i According to this J. Russell (1993: 75), Slak' might represent a "much-truncated form" of 
Sulikatte. 

°° In Mesopotamia the dagger does not develop into a symbol of Nergal, but in the second 
half of the second millennium BC in Anatolia the "sword god" represented Nergal or his 
local counterpart, see RLA 1999: 224-225. See also Laroche 1947: 105; Zhoukowsky 1996: 
283, 286; Gurney 1987: 177, 180. 

100 Some scholars, following to N. Adontz, have identified Anget-Ingilene with the Hittite 
toponym Ingalawa, but it is a debatable point, see Diakonoff 1984: 150, n. 15. 

101 See Heimpel 1987: 312. In the Sasna Cer, this stream forms a boundary between 
Sasun and Msr—after establishment of Sasun, Sanasar “expanded his domain as far as Msr, 
the bridge Batman and the Valley of the Ang! River” (transliterated as Ankugh in DS: 61), 
see Abeghian VIII: 336; Abeghian, Melik-Ohanjanyan 1951: 822. Note that the tunnel of 
the Batman-su (= the Sasun River, the tributary of the Tigris which heads in Sasun) also 
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composition of the re-creation of the Tigris River, the god Ninurta boated up the 
Tigris and fought the demon Asag in the land Kur. After killing the demon he 
created a rockpile in the Kur, which allowed him to add the waters of the Kur to 
the Tigris (see below, I, 10). 

Sumer. kur means ‘mountain’ and ‘mountainland,’ ‘foreign,’ or ‘enemy land,’ 
netherworld.' According to S. Kramer, the monstrous creature that lived in the 
Kur over the primeval waters was also called Kur; moreover, it may be localized 
at the source of the Tigris.!°? Asag and Kur, the demons of source of the Tigris, 
may be regarded as early predecessors of Ange! and Turk Angeleay, late 
eponyms of that area. Notably, the Armenian legend of Turk’ Angeteay, though 
localized somewhere in the Pontus seashore, somewhat recalls the Sumerian 
myths of the source of the Tigris.!9? 

The names of the descendants of Bagarat-Ange!—Biwrat (cf. Arm. < Iran. 
biwr ten thousand") and Aspat (‘Lord of horses’)—recall the epithet of AZdahak in 
Xorenaci Biwraspi < Iran. ‘having ten thousand horses’ (the same epithet 
Bivarasb has Zahhak in Firdousi).°* The names of Azdahak and Zahhak are 
derived from that of the Iranian three-headed serpent of the underworld AZi 
Dahaka. Nevertheless, the anthropomorphic image of Azdahak-Zahhak with the 
snakes on its shoulders is derived from Ancient Mesopotamia.‘ Moreover, the 
Sumerian term for the 'horse' anse.kur.ra 'donkey of mountains' might be 
interpreted as ‘donkey of the Kur,’ i.e., 'donkey of the area of the upper reaches 


Y 


might have been regarded as the source of the Tigris. On this river in the context of the 
epic of Sasun, see S. Harutyunyan 1999: 398. 

102 Kramer 1959: 171-172; 1961: 76. 

103 The legend of Turk’ Angeleay is most comparable with N. Kramer's interpretation of the 
beginning of the Sumerian composition Gilgameš, Enkidu and the Nether World (Avetisyan, 
Bobokhyan 1999: 34). In this fragment, Enki, the god of fresh waters and wisdom, sets out 
in a boat to the Kur. His purpose is, probably, to avenge the abduction of the goddess 
EreSkigal. The Kur hurled small and large stones at the boat of Enki (according to a new 
interpretation [E7CSZ], "when Enki set sail for the nether world—against the king a storm 
of small hailstones arose, against Enki a storm of large hailstones arose"). 

104 The underworld deities are associated with the horse/ass elsewhere: e.g., Hades was 
called "famous for colts” (Ajdi klytopolo); Nergal was worshiped in Abena ‘the town of the 
Asses’ (see Diakonoff 1981a: 84); Angel-Nergal eponymized the east of Cop'K-ISuwa, ‘the 
land of the horse/ass.’ 

15 To the best of my knowledge, this monstrous image appears in Mesopotamian 
iconography since the third millennium BC, see e.g., Brentjes 1983: 92. Interestingly, Enki 
was usually portrayed with the Tigris and Euphrates sprouting from his shoulders. Note 
that snakes' heads rise around Typhon's head (according to J. Russel [1987: 362], the 
image of Azdahak-Zahhak with the snakes on its shoulders probably was adopted from a 
similar 2"¢ century image of Nergal from Hatra [Northern Iraq]). 
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of the Tigris.”°° This term could be dated back to the fourth millennium BC when 
the first remains of horses are attested in the territory of Cop K-ISuwa. 

It is possible that the name of Kur has survived in the later onomastics of 
the region. TeSSub probably was worshiped under the name of Kurwe in a 
Hurrian city of Northern Mesopotamia, and there was a deity Quera in the 
Urartian pantheon.!? The latter has been identified with Arm. Kuaf, one of the 
three eponymic descendants of the twin-like Gisane and Demetr (War of 
Tarawn) 1° 

The pantheon of the Ancient Syrian city-state Ebla in the mid-third 
millennium BC was preceded by a triad of the principal gods Kura, Šamaš and 
Adad. The second and the third ones represent the Semitic sun god and weather 
god respectively, while the first one is considered to be a god of the local non- 
Semitic substratum. This triad is comparable with the triad of the supreme gods 
of Urartu—Haldi, TeiSeba, and Siwini (the chief god, the weather god, and the 
sun god, respectively)—attested fifteen hundred years later, at the end of the 9 
century BC. 

In the first half of the third millennium BC, some territories of Syria and 
Palestine seem to have been occupied by the bearers of so-called Kuro-Araxes 
Early Bronze culture which spread in the Armenian Highland and Transcaucasia 
during the fourth and the third millennium BC.!!? Thus, it may be inferred that 
the Sumerian Kur and Eblaite Kura represented the supreme god of the Early 
Bronze population of the Armenian Highland and Transcaucasia. Sumerian 
colonies existed in the territory of Cop'K' during the forth and third millennia 
BC,!!! and the juxtaposition of the Sumerian and local gods could be dated to 
that period. 


106 Bobokhyan 1999: 15. 

107 See Diakonoff 1981a: 84. 

108 On this god, see Hmayakyan 1990a. 

109 See N. Harutyunyan 1970: 353-354. The traces of Kur might be sought in the epic of 
Sasun as well. Here, the stepfather of the twins is represented as Krapast 'idolater, image- 
worshiper,’ cf. kufk ‘idol’ (see below, V, 1). The twins kill him and destroy his idols. Arm. 
kur(k') may be connected with Urart. Quera and Arm. Kuaf, see G. Sargsyan 1988: 87-88, 
n. 56 (note that Urart. g = Arm. 4). There is another important term in the epic of Sasun, 
which may somehow allude to Kur. The fiery horse of the heroes is called K'urkik Jalali 
‘Foal (dim.) Jalali.’ (Arm. k'ufak ‘foal’ is a Middle Iranian borrowing, but cf. Sumer. 
anse.kur.ra). 

110 See Woolley: 1986: 24 ff. 

11 fDVTI: 212. 

112 Tt is possible that Kur appears in certain other traditions as well. According to N. Marr, 
the story of the three Armenian eponymous brothers—Kuaf, Metti, and Hofean, which 
found their villages in the Tarawn province—is to be related with the legend of the three 
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10. THE “THIRD GOD" VAHAGN, DAVIT', AND ASAG 

The description of the birth of the Armenian mythic triplets (Tigran and his 
brothers), as has been said, is comparable with the hymn of Vahagn, Tigran's 
third son, where the heaven, earth and purple sea give birth to the god 
(Xorenaci I, 31). 


Labored the heaven, labored the earth (or: labored the heaven and earth), 
labored, too, the purple sea: 
The red reed in the purple sea also was in labor: 


along the reed stalk smoke ascended, 
along the reed stalk flame ascended, 
and out of the flame leapt a blond youth: 


he had fire (for) hair, 
(and) had flame (for) beard, 
and (his) eyes were suns. 1! 


Russian eponymous brothers—Kij (founder of Kiev), Šček and Xoriv (see Ivanov, Toporov 
1976: 121; Iailenko 1988; Toporov: 1989: 26 ff., with bibliography). On the other hand, 
the names of the first and third brothers may be compared with those of the Alban and 
Roman mythic triplets, Curiatii and Horatii, on which see below, II, 5. Also, the name of the 
first brother is comparable with the Indic Kuru, eponymous ancestor of the Kaurava (and 
Pandava) brothers in the Mahabharata (cf. also the Iranian royal name Cyrus). Note that in 
spite of obvious similarities between these names—Arm. Kuaf, Lat. Curiatius, Ind. Kuru; 
Arm. Hofean, Russ. Xoriv, Lat. Horatius—they may not be regarded as cognates in Indo- 
European context (cf. e.g., the correlation of Arm., Ind., and Lat. k, Arm., Lat. h and Russ. 
X). Interestingly, Hofean may represent a dialectal derivative of Hayk's son Xof, 
presumable eponym of the Hurrians, see below, VI, 5. I hope to consider these myths in 
another study. 

13 Erknér erkin, erknér erkir (or: erknér erkin ew erkit), 

erknér ew covn cirani: 

erkn i covun unér ew zkarmrikn etegnik: 


end efegan p'ot cux elanér, 
end efegan p'ot boc' elanér, 
ew i boc'oyn vazér xarteas patanekik: 


na hur her unér, 
boc' unér mawrus, 
ew ackunk'n &in aregakunk’. 
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With our own ears we have heard some singing this on bambifn (a sort of 
lyre or luth, A. P.). Then they would say in their song that he fought with 
dragons and overcome them; and they sang of him something very similar 
to the heroic exploits of Heracles. 


This hymn has been considered to be one of the striking examples of Indo- 
European poetry.!^ The syllable erk- (cf. Arm. erk- ‘two’), which is repeated 
many times in the hymn, has especially been discussed in this context. 
Nevertheless, the whole logic of the myth of Vahagn is oriented to the numeral 
three: the hymn is tripartite; Vahagn has been identified as the third son of the 
9" (3 x 3) legendary king of Armenia; the 27" (3 x 3 x 3) day of month was 
named after him; he was worshiped in a tripartite temple; his father was 
identified as the third triplet brother, etc." 
In Agathangelos 127, King Trdat III proclaims: 


May health and prosperity come to you by the help of the gods, 
rich fullness from manly Aramazd, 

providence from Anahit the Lady, 

and bravery comes to you from brave Vahagn... 


That is, Vahagn appears as a war god, the third member of a divine triad.!!6 The 
Indo-European warrior gods were connected with the numeral three and various 
manifestations of triplicity. G. Dumézil has reconstructed the formula "the third 
kills the triple," and B. Lincoln has considered the Indo-European * trito- as the 
name of the mythological warrior.!!8 Vahagn, whose name is derived from the 
Iranian theonym Vora8rayna (cf. Middle Iran. Varhran) has been interpreted as a 
borrowed figure by these authors. !? 


Note the diminutivization of karmrik ‘red,’ efegnik ‘reed,’ patanekik ‘youth’ (double, patani 
+ak +ik), and ac'kunk' (cf. ac‘ik little eye’). 

114 Ivanov 1969; 1983a. 

115 Toporov 1977. Note also that the twins in Armenian mytyhology may be identified with 
the early triplets (see above, I, 6). 

116 Note that the corresponding Iranian triad consists of Ahura Mazda, Anahita, and Mi@ra 
(on these triads, see below, IV, 4). 

17 Dumézil 1970: 15. 

48 Lincoln 1981: 131-132. 

119 Dumézil 1970: 127 ff.; Lincoln 1981: 106-107. 
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Nevertheless, Vahagn actually has almost nothing to do with his Iranian 
namesake, and the matter requires amplification." It is obvious that Vahagn 
would have assimilated the autochthonous pre-Iranian god(s) of the district of 
Tarawn, his cult center (see below, IV, 4). 

Considering the similarities between Vahagn, the Indo-Iranian * 7rita- and 
related figures, V. Toporov has pointed out the HayaSaean theonym Terittitunni 
(cf. *trito-) as the possible archaic, indigenous prototype of Vahagn.??! 

The following may support this idea. In the list of HayaSaean cults (KUB 
XXVI, 39), Terettitunni was mentioned as the eighth god,!?^ while in the legend 
of the destruction of the heathen temples by Gregory the Illuminator, the temple 
of Vahagn was mentioned as the “eighth” (Agathangelos 809).!2? The cult 
centers of those gods may be approximately localized in the same region, i.e., 
Terittitunni, indeed, may have been one of the forerunners to Vahagn's complex 
figure. 

The recurrence of erk- (« *dw-) in Vahagn's hymn may be regarded as a 
Saussurian anagram of the name of the Indo-European sky and sun god 
(*deiwo-). Nevertheless, in the seventh line—na Aur her unér ‘he had fire (for) 
hair—the name of the Indo-European thunder god */eruno- > Arm. *Herun 
might be heard: na Aur Herun ér ‘he was fiery Herun.” Vahagn was equated 
with Herakles, yet several medieval authors identified him as the sun god ("some 
call... fire Hephaistos and the sun Vahagn;" "some worshiped the sun and called 
it Vahagn").?^ It is likely that the pre-Christian Vahagn, similar to the Greek Zeus 





120 As for the Iranian parallels, I believe that Vahagn suitably matches with Airik-Irej, the 
third son of Oraétaona-Faridun, the Iranian counterpart of Vahagn's father Tigran. 
Furthermore, the medieval authors identified Vahagn as the sun god, so he may be 
regarded as a counterpart of the Iranian x"aronah-xvarrah, bright solar nature. In the 
Bundahisn (35, 38), "the xvarrah of Freton had lodged in the roots of a reed in the ocean." 
The continuation recalls the story of Covinar's conception (see below, II, 3; III, 1). 

121 Toporov 1977. *7rito- is associated with the sea and waters, the "third element," cf. 
Ind. Trita Aptya ‘of water,’ Iran. Oraétaona, son of A@wya ‘Of water,’ Gk. Triton, son of the 
sea god, Russ. Ivan Tret'iak ‘the third Ivan,’ or Ivan Vodovic ‘Ivan son of Water,’ etc. 
Terittitunnis has been etymologized in connection with Arm. ttun ‘tail’ (a deity with three 
tails’), see Ghapantsyan I: 93-94; Djahukian 1988a, I: 66-67. 

122 G. Ghapantsyan, followed by V. Toporov, erroneously considered Terettitunni as the 
ninth god of Hayasa. 

123 On the correspondence of the HayaSaean and Armenian gods, see Ghapantsyan I: 84 
ff., and below, IV, 4. 

124 For the anagrams of this song, see V. Ivanov 1969; 1983a. 

125 Abeghian I: 75, with references. 
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and the Roman Jupiter combined the aspects of the sky (sun) and thunder gods. 
Therefore, scholars consider Vahagn either the thunder, or sun and fire god. 1% 
The third hero, Vahagn’s counterpart appears in the Daredevils of Sasun as 
well; e.g., Sanasar corresponds with Tessub, one of the triplet sons of Anu and 
Kumarbi; Great Mher is one of Sanasar's three sons (frequently the third son). 
The best manifestation of the third hero in Sasun's epic, however, is Davit'. He is 
the hero of the third branch of the epic, the third ruler of Sasun, and the most 
militant character. He, like some other "third heroes" and his grandfather 
Sanasar, is a descendant of water (the “third element”); he strengthens by 
bathing in the milky spring, and eventually is killed while bathing in a river. 
Before being killed he says to Č'mškik Sultana, with whom he has to fight. 


"While you are getting ready I will go bathe in the river and wash my 
horse." A great officer of her court told the queen: "Daredevils of Sasun are 
waterborn, fiery race. They lose their strength and dry up if they can't get 
to water. "17? 


Davit took of his clothes, 

Went into the river to swim. 

The river bank was thick with reeds. 
While Č'mškik Sultana was getting ready, 
Her (and Davit's, A. P.) daughter took a bow and arrow, 
Came and hid herself among the reeds. 
While Davit was swimming, 

The maiden stealthily shot at Davit 

With a poisoned arrow. 

The arrow pierced his ribs 

And came out through his heart. 

From the pain Davit' screamed 

Like the bellow of seven buffalos.?? 


The end of Davit' in the reedy riverbank recalls the birth of Vahagn. The life of 
the divine figure, born from a reed in the sea, concludes with the end of his epic 
counterpart in the reedy waters. 





126 See Areshian 1992: 7 ff., with bibliography. 

77 Sanasar and Davit are the only heroes of Sasun, whose connection with waters is 
stressed, see Abeghian I: 406-409. 

128 DdS: 252. 

29 DS: 334. 
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In the episode of the duel with his principal enemy Melik' the king of Egypt, 
Davit' receives three strokes and kills him with the "third" stroke of his lightning 
sword (he gives up the first two for the sake of Melik"s mother and sister). 

The figures of Davit and Mher, to some extent, are interchangeable (in 
some versions, Davit performs exploits usually ascribed to Great and Little 
Mhers). Moreover, in the archaic variants of the epic, Mus, the eponym of the 
Mu$ plain, cult center of Vahagn is mentioned instead of Great Mher and Davit 
(see below, V, 2). It is obvious that that eponym would have been associated 
with Vahagn, so, Mher and Davit, to some extent, can be considered the 
epicized versions of Vahagn the "third god." 

In the ethnogonic myth, the two eponymous patriarchs of the Armenians 
have triple characteristics (Hayk's family consists of 300 men; he kills his 
adversary with a triple-fleshed arrow, etc.; Aram defeats his three adversaries; 
the third day of the months is called after him, etc., see II, 2; II, 5). 


* * * 


In Iranian mythology, the epithet VoroOrayna ‘Smasher of hostility’ was 
applied to the Savior, Haoma, Oraetaona and his weapon. In India, Vr-trahan 
‘Slayer of (the serpent) Vr-tra,’ the etymological correlate of the Iranian 
Vərəðrayna, is found applied to Indra (par exellence) and all that is victorious by 
nature: to the gods Agni, Soma, Sarasvati, etc. In Indic mythology, the best 
counterpart of Vahagn, as we have seen, is Agni, one of the Vr-trahan gods. In 
a hymn (&-g-Veda X, 45, 1), the emergence of Agni, like the birth of Vahagn is 
associated with heaven, earth and water: 


First Agni sprang to life from out of Heaven: the second time from us came 
Jatavedas (= Agni). 
Thirdly the Manly-souled was in the waters...1°° 


These lines are almost comparable with the first lines of the “Song of Vahagn.” 
One of Agni’s epithets is £ri-sadastha- ‘having three abodes,’ which correspond to 
his three different proveniences. From the Vedic context it may be derived that: 
Agni is born in the Sky as lightning; Agni is born on Earth as sacrificial fire; Agni 


130 Griffith 1992: 563. The “Song of Vahagn” has evident parallels in some other hymns of 
the R-g-Veda as well, see Emin 1896: 82-83; Areshian 1992: 5 (citing P. Vetter); Watkins 
1995: 254; cf. also Hesiod Theog. 104 ff. 
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is born in the Ocean as the risen sun.** These data corroborate the identity of 
Agni with Vahagn, who has been regarded as the thunder, fire, and sun god. 

On the other hand, the ancient god identified with Vahagn may be 
juxtaposed with the Sumerian demon Asag, which was born by An and Ki 
‘Heaven and Earth’ (Luga/e I, 26). 


It (Asag) set fire to the reed-beds, bathed the sky in blood, turned it inside 
out; it dispersed the people there. At that moment, on that day, the fields 
became black potash, across the whole extent of the horizon, reddish like 
purple dye—truly it was so! (IV, 42-44).?? 


The birth of Asag from heaven and earth, as well as the bloody heaven, purple 
horizons, and burning reeds tend to coincide with the birth of Vahagn from 
heaven and earth, celestial "bloody sea” = “purple sea," and flaming reed.1°? 
This Sumero-Armenian parallel represents one of the striking evidences in favor 
of the theory of Sumero-Indo-European early contacts (see II, 2; II, 4). 

Asag is killed at the source of the Tigris, the area of the cult of Vahagn and 
Angel. In the cited passage he is compared with a gigantic snake; moreover, he 
may be identified as the seven headed serpent.?^ This may somehow be 
associated with the Armenian epithet of Vahagn visapak’a/, which has been 
interpreted either as 'dragon reaper' (cf. the Indo-Iranian prototype of the name 
of Vahagn: Voro6rayna- Vr-trahar), or 'dragon-goat/??? (cf. visap ‘dragon,’ K'afem 


3! Nagy 1990: 99 ff. 

1? The Exploits of Ninurta 178-181. The Sumerian texts, if not specified, are cited by the 
Electronic Text Corpus of Sumerian Literature (E7CSZ). Here is another English translation 
of the same passage: "He set the reed-beds on fire, drenched the heavens with his blood, 
crossed into the heart (of the mountainland), and engulfed that land also. The whole 
produce of that field was now black with the poison, everywhere to the horizons...verily it 
was so," see Kinnier Wilson 1979: 29. 

133 Note that in ancient Mesopotamia, as well as in Armenia, the burning reeds were 
associated with the warrior deities or heroes; cf. e.g., the following passages: "May 
Nergal... burn his people... like the raging fire of swamp-reeds" "(Epilogue of the Code of 
Hammurabi); "The hero (the god Erra)... devastated reed and rush thickets and burned 
them like fire" (Poem of Erra); in the War of Persia (P'awstos V, 5), this metaphore, 
repeating the words of the hymn of Vahagn, is applied to the troop of Mu3el. 

134 Kinnier Wilson 1979: 28. 

135 Alishan 1895: 172 ff. See Areshian 1992: 6-8, with bibliography. 
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‘to reap, and «a+ ‘goat’). Notably, Agni is also compared with the “raging 
serpent" (RVI, 79, 1).?6 

In the context of the “combat myth” the characteristics of the god and his 
adversary serpent are interchangeable," so it is probable that Vahagn the 
dragon slayer acquired traits of an ancient dragon of that locality as well. In 
ancient Armenia, the dragons were conceived in the shape of fish (see below, 
III, 1), and the “dragon-goat” recalls the Mesopotamian goatfish, one of the 
symbols of the god Enki from whose shoulders the Tigris and Ephrates originate. 

In the Luga/e, Ninurta sails up the Tigris and fights against Asag and the 
forces of Kur. He overcomes Asag in a battle and transforms his corpse into the 
stone Aursag ‘mountain,’ which he heaps over the Kur, like a great wall, and 
subdues the floodwaters which emanate from the Kur. Next, he arranges for the 
waters to flow into the rivers and canals of Sumer—the Tigris heads from this 
hursag. 

This battle should be locaized at the Angt River tunnel, supposed source of 
the Tigris. Ninurta himself was born in the Aursag or the Kur. In the beginning of 
the Return of Ninurta to Nippur (Angim) epic, he is called "born in the Kur," "the 
great bull of the Kur" (25-28), "the wild bull, with fierce horns raised" who strikes 
blows in the mountains (110). Evidently, the Sumerian taurine dragon slayer 
Ninurta who performs exploits at the upper reaches of the Tigris in the Kur 
mountains may be regarded as one of the earliest Mesopotamian predecessors 
of the later dragon slayers of the Taurus (‘Bull’) Mountains: Teššub, Tigran, 
Vahagn, Sanasar, Davit et al. 


11. THE INDO-EUROPEAN "DOG SLAYER:" HAYK, DAVIT' AND DAVID 

This mythologem has been elaborated mostly on the basis of the figures of 
the Meionian Hermés-Kandaulés ‘Hermes the Dog-strangler,’ Lydian Myrsilos- 
Kandaulas, Irish Cuchulainn, the slayer of Culann’s dog, and certain 
Paleobalkanic and _Illirian names: Kandaon (theonym [Ares]), Candavia 
(toponym), etc. In this context, Armenian and Abkhazian myths of licking and 
reviving dogs have been considered as well.!°8 


136 Significantly, the name of Asag who appears as a demon of fire is comparable with IE 
*(H)as- 'burn,' see below, II, 2. On the othe hand, in the name of Vahagn one could find 
an anagramatic reminescence of Asag (> *ahag?). 

137 Ivanov, Toporov 1975: 49. 

138 See especially Ivanov 1976; 1977. Cf. Hermē kynagxa, méionisti Kandaula ‘Hermes dog- 
strangler, in Meionian Kandaulas' (Hipponax). In Hesychius, Kanaaulas is interpreted as 
"Hermes or Herakles.' 
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In two interconnected variants of the Sasna Crer, the name of Davit'’s 
principal enemy is Sun Melik ‘Dog Melik” (SG B II: 323 ff., 355 ff.). As we will 
see (below, V, 3), one of the prototypes of Mher and Davit' was the legendary 
Commander-in-Chief Mušeł Mamikonean, protagonist of the War of Persia and 
War of Tarawn, whose name coincides with the Lydian legendary king Myrsilos- 
Kandaulés "Myrsilos the Dog-strangler.” 

The ancient Balkanic and Indo-European dog slayer is identied as a wolfish 
warrior god for whom sacrifices of dogs were made.??? In the Balkanic languages 
several names or epithets of this god were derived from IE *ghew-: Kandaulas, 
Kandaon, Kandaios, Thaulos, cf. Phryg. daos ‘wolf’ (Hesych.). 

From this one may surmise that Davit combines the traits of the Armenian 
corresponding deity (*Daw-) with the Biblical David and historical Davit"s of 
medieval Armenia. Thus, Myrsilos-Kandaules (Mursil- + *dhew-) may correspond 
with Arm. Muset combined with Davit' (see also below, V, 3).!° 

In folk tradition, the two greatest heoes of the War of Tarawn MuSet and 
his successor Vahan were called Lion and Wolf respectively.!^! These symbols 
are to be derived from the Hittite times: the Hittite king Mursili I, earliest 
historical prototype of the Armenian Mušeł (see below, V, 3), in his predecessor 
Hattusili’s will was compared with a lion who should sit on the lions place 
‘throne,’ whereas the Hittites (warriors) were compared with the wolves. "°? 

The lion was the symbol of Great or Lion Mher and his counterparts’. 
Thus, Lion MuSet and Wolf Vahan can be considered the prototypes of Lion Mher 
and Davit, respectively. Wolf Vahan kills the Persian general Mihran, the 
adversary of Mušeł. Davit' was in conflict with his son Mher, therefore the figure 
of Mihran (< Iran. Mihr < Mira) may be supposed to be one of Mher's (< Mihr) 





13 Masson 1987: 106; Ivanov 1977: 188 ff. 

140 Interestingly, in light of the connections of Davit' with Vahagn, the element erk- < *dw- 
in Vahagn's hymn might be considered as an anagram of *dhew-). 

141 "Wolf" is the constant epithet of Vahan in Yovhan Mamikonean. For the epithet of 
MuSet, see Srvandztyantz II: 95. Notably, in a passage of Mamikonean's book (291a) Muset 
compares himself with both the lion and wolf: "You wished to murder me by treachery; 
now you, do not awaken the lion, who is asleep, nor the wolf, who has forgotten his own 
natural inclinations.” (L. Avdoyan [p.112] erroneously translated a//wc ‘lion’ as ‘eagle’ 
[arcui]). 

1? See e.g., Dovgialo 1980: 119; Ardzinba 1982: 104, with references. 

143 Great Mher is called A//wc ‘Lion’ or A//wcajew 'Lion-shaped/Lion-tearing,' cf. Arm. jew 
‘shape,’ jewem ‘to tear’ (in many variants he "tears" a lion); see Avdalbegyan 1969: 45; 
Melik-Ohanjanyan 1946: 306-309; S. Harutyunyan 2000: 44 and below, III, 1. 
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prototypes. Interestingly, in one variant, Davit' has two sons, Mher and Mihran. 
The latter becomes the king of the "Pagan King's kingdom.” 

The comparison of enemies with dogs in many traditions would have been 
related to the dog slayer's mythologem.!* In Anonym (and T'ovma Arcruni I, 2), 
Hayk progenitor of the Armenians tells his adversary Bel: 


You are a dog and from a pack of dogs, you and your people. Therefore I 
shall today empty my quiver at you. 


In Armenian tradition the constellation Orion was called after Hayk. In Boiotia 
Orion was called also Kandaon (see below, II, 2), i.e., Hayk may be somewhat 
equated with the war god the "dog strangler." 

In the Bible (I Sam XVII, 43), David's adversary Goliath the Philistine is 
compared with the dog ("Do you think I am a dog?" he says to David). The 
Semitic etymology of David is not above some suspicions, thus the Biblical David 
himself might be somehow related to IE *dhew-. 

There were various groups of Indo-European tribes in Palestine since the 
second half of the second millennium BC. Moreover, according to an opinion, the 
Philistines were of Illirian origin.'^9 So, in the Biblical story of David and Goliath 
the mythologem of the “dog-slayer,” one of the central figures of the Illirian 
religion may have been reflected. 


144 SCB, I: 125 ff. 
1^ Tvanov 1977: 210-211. 
146 See Iailenko 1990: 122 ff., with bibliography. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


EPONYMOUS PATRIARCHS, THUNDER GOD, AND 
“BLACK AND WHITE MYTH” 


1. ARAM, THE “BLACK HERO” 
This is how Xorenaci (I, 12-14) represents Aram, the second eponymous 
patriarch of Armenia. 


It is told of Aram that he performed in battle many heroic deeds and that 
he extended the borders of Armenia on every side. By his name all races 
call our land: like the Greeks, Armenia, and the Persians and Syrians, 
Armenik. ^? 


Then the author describes Aram's patriotism and his victories over the enemies 
from Media and Assyria. Afterwards, 


Moving to the west against First [Armenia] with forty thousand infantry and 
two thousand cavalry, he reached Cappadocia and a place now called 
Caesaria. And because he subdued the east and the south [...], he had no 
further fear of any trouble on any side. So as he was spending a long time 
in the west, there opposed him in the battle the Titanid Payapis K'ateay 
(var. K'aaleay, A. P.) who had seized the land between the two great 
seas—Pontus and the ocean. Attacking him, [Aram] put him to flight and 
expelled him to an island of the Asian Sea. He left over the country a 
certain MSak of his own family, with a thousand of his troops and returned 
to Armenia. 

Now he ordered the inhabitants of the country (Cappadocia, A. P.) to learn 
the Armenian speech and language. Therefore to this day the Greeks call 
that area Proté Armenia, which translated means "First Armenia." And the 
town that M3ak, Aram's governor built in his own name [...] was called 


147 For the Armenian ethnonyms, see Djahukian 1987: 285-288, with bibliography. Note 
that the Armenians themselves never used the ethnonym Armen in historical times (cf. Hay 
‘Armenian’). Nevertheless, in Xorenaci, the Armenians sometimes were called ark 
Aramean, Aramazneay, Aramean azn'men of Aram's stock.’ Moreover, the element A/(a3)m- 
is the most frequent and important component of the names of the ethnogonic myth (e.g., 
Aramaneak, Aramayis, Aram, cf. also Harma). In Anonym, the ethnonym Armen seems to 
be connected with Aramaneak, son of Hayk (see below, II, 2). 
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Mazak (Gk. Mazaka, A. P.) by the old inhabitants of the country, as if they 
were unable to pronounce it properly, untill it was enlarged by some people 
and called Caesaria (Xorenaci I, 12-14). 


It should be specified that the city of Mazaka-Caesaria (Turk. Kayseri)—the site 
of Aram’s battle—was located in Lesser Armenia/Cappadocia, near Mt. Argaios 
(Lat. Argaeus, Turk. Ercias). 

In Greek (and Latin) sources, the Armenians and their ethnonym were 
derived from the Argonaut Armenos (Lat. Armenius) whose companions settled 
in the western and southern provinces of historic Armenia: Akilisene, Sispirites, 
Kalachene, Adiabene (Strabo X, 4, 8; 14, 12; Justin XLII, 2, etc.).1*° Armenos 
came from the city Armenion in Thessaly, which was called “Pelasgian Argos” 
(Iliad 1I, 681). The original goal of the Argonauts was called Aia (Gk. A/-q) in 
many early sources. It was a fairy place comparable with the otherworld, which 
later was equated with Colchis.!^? They sailed to Aia-Colchis in pursuit of the soul 
of Phrixos (Pindar, Pyth. IV), whose sanctuary was located in the land of the 
Moschoi between Armenia, Iberia and Colchis (Strabo I, 2, 39; XI, 2, 17-18). 

In epic India, the first Rama (Para$urama 'Rama-with-the-axe,' cf. parasu 
‘axe’) defeats Arjuna Kartavirya, the king of the legendary tribe of Haihayas 
(Mahabharata YII, 115-16; the story is told also in the Puran-as). In the 
Keralotpatti, an ancient Malayalam book, one of the regions of Kerala—the land 
created by Paraáuráma—was called Müshika. ^? 

In these myths certain names are comparable: 1) Argaios, Argos, Arjuna; 
2) Aram, Armenos, Rama; 3) Hayk’, Aia, Haihaya; 4) MSak (< MuSak), Moschs, 
Müshika. Arjuna is identical with Old Ind. arjuna- ‘bright, white’ < IE *(M)arg~. 
Argos, Argo (Argonauts' ship), and Argaios may also be connected to the Kentum 
type (e.g., Greek and Hittite) reflexes of *(H)arg- (*hzerg^) ‘bright, white,’ 
‘silver,’ ‘rapid.”°! Rama is etymologized in connection with Old Ind. rama ‘dark, 
black’ (IE *ré-mo-). Aram, and probably Armenos are also to be related with IE 
*re-mo- (*ro-mo-, *ra-mo-, *r--mo-) ‘dark, black, soot.’ The names of the third 
and fourth groups will be examined in the subsequent chapters. 





148 For the sources, see Adontz 1946: 322 ff. 

149 [n later sources Aia is represented as the capital city of Colchis. Early Colchis, Urart. 
Qulha, attested in the 8" century BC, was located in the basin of the Corox (Turk. Coroh) 
River (see Melikishvili 1962), and thus overlapped the territory of former Hayasa. 
Therefore, Aia may be equated with HayaSa, see e.g., Toumanoff 1963: 57 ff, with earlier 
bibliography. 

150 Rangacharya 1937: 545. 

11 See DELGI: 104, and Laroche 1985: 88-89, respectively. 
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The myth of IE *ré-mo- and *Harg^ should be considered in the context of 
the theme of black and white or dark and light, which appears in the myths and 
epics elsewhere. !?? 


* * * 


The myth of Aram's third victory has been compared to the combat of Zeus 
and Typhoeus-Typhon, located ein Arimois (Iliad II, 780-785). Moreover, Mt. 
Argaios has been considered as one of the locales of this combat. This three- 
peaked mountain, the highest (3916 m) of the Taurus range, and the only one in 
central Anatolia covered with perpetual snows (hence its name), in the time of 
Strabo was an active volcano that slumbered for centuries and became active 
again in 1880. It was the most sacred mountain of Anatolia which was deified by 
the Cappadocians. Typhoeus-Typhon who was destroyed under the volcano of 
Mt. Aetna, also was associated with volcanic phenomena. 

Typhoeus' wife, Echidna, who lived ein Arimoisin (Hesiod Theog. 304-307) 
was killed by Argos. Furthermore, in the mentioned passage of the Jiad, the 
Arimoi appears in connection with the Argive Greeks (cf. the recurrence of Arim- 
and Arg-).°* Aram’s adversary was expelled to an island of the Asian, i.e., 





152 In light of the name of Argaios, one may suppose that Aram is also derived from a 
kentum group language (cf. Arm. arcat''silver' < *arg^. In any case, Arm. Aram may 
represent the regular reflex of *rH-mo- (*ré-mo- and *rd-mo- would yield *Arim and 
*Arum, respectively, and Arm- in derivatives and compounds). For demonstrative Armenian 
names derived from *arg^, see below, II, 5; VI, 2. 

Aram and its derivatives in ethnogonic myth (cf. Aramaneak, Aramayis) have been 
compared with the resembling names from Asia Minor, cf. Aramoas (Pisid., Lyc.), 
Armf[ajnike (Cilic.), Armais (Lyc.), Armays (Lyd.), etc., see Djahukyan 1981: 52-53. 
According to this author, the names of the patriarchs of Armenia would not be 
etymologically related either to the late Anatolian names with the component Arm-, Erm- 
(< Arma- ‘moon,’ ‘moon god’) or the Iranian homonymous anthroponym Aram ('Calm, 
Quaiet’). Nevertheless, Hitt.-Luw. Arma- ‘Moon,’ i.e. (Sun) of darkness'(?) could be related 
with Aram, cf. Ind. Aàmacandra 'Rama-moon, one of the titles of the hero of the 
Ràmáyan-a (cf. also the commonplace association of the moon with silver and *arg^, i.e., 
the opposite side in this mythological opposition). Characteristic are the opposite meanings 
of the homonymous roots *7é- (*erH-) ‘quiet, calm’ and arg^ ‘rapid’ (the names of Rama 
and Argonauts’ ship could be interpreted as ‘pleasing, charming’ and ‘swift,’ respectively), 
cf. also Old Eng. rórmig ‘sooty,’ and Arm. arcarcem (*arg^) ‘to kindle.’ Thus, some other 
binary oppositions could be codified by these roots. For the elements arm- and arg- in 
archaic Indo-European onomastics of Europe (hydronyms), see e.g., Krahe 1962: 31-33. 

753 Markwart 1919: 65 ff.; 1928: 215 ff. 

154 “So they (the Argives marching on Troy, A. P.) went, as if all the earth were swept with 
fire; and Earth moaned beneath them as beneath Zeus of thunderbolt in his rage, when he 
lashes the ground about Typhoeus among the Arimoi, where they say is the couch of 
Typhoeus" (cited by Watkins 1995: 452). 
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Mediterranean Sea, like Typhon who was pursued and finally defeated by Zeus in 
Sicily. The Ar/moi were localized in many places, including a black, burnt land in 
Mysia-Meionia, where a legendary king Arimous ruled once (Strabo XII, 5, 11). 

Inachos, the king of Argos, had a daughter Io, whom Zeus loved. But the 
jealousy of Hera aroused, and she turned Io into a white heifer (according to 
another version, Io was turn into heifer by Zeus to disguise her). Hera then set 
Argos Panoptés, who had eyes all over his body, to watch her. Hermes contrived 
to beguile Argos into sleeping, and so slew him (Apollod. II, 1, 3). This myth 
along with Hermes’ epithet Argeiphontés ‘killer of Arg-' can be considered in the 
context of the "black and white myth”!°° (Hermes himself was connected with 
night and darkness, he was a “friend of the black night" [Homeric hymn III, 
290]). 

The myths of Hermes and Parasurama, which kill their ‘white’ adversaries 
Argos and Arjuna, coincide in many details (Parasurama kills Arjuna by reason of 
the ravished calf of his father). The figure of Hermes' son Hermaphroditos is 
comparable with Aram's son Ara the Handsome (both had been young and 
extraordinarily handsome heroes, who rejected the love of a female deity and 
were ruined). Thus, the figure of Hermes is comparable with Aram and Rama. 

The name Hermes somewhat recalls that of Aram and Rama, but it cannot 
be derived from IE *rémo-.'°’ Nevertheless, the cult of Hermes probably 
absorbed certain traits of an early deity (or deities), local version of the Indo- 
European *ré-mo-, slayer of *arg^, father of a handsome, but ruined hero; e.g., 
the Mysia-Meionian legendary king (i.e., *god) Arimous and/or his Balkanic 
cousins could have been primary prototypes of Hermes-Kandaules and Hermes- 
Argeiphontés. 

Zeus’ victory over Typhoeus has been compared with Te3Sub's myths of the 
“kingship in heaven" theme.*? Evidently, the contest of Teššub and the deity 
Silver best correlates to the "black and white myth." From the survived 
fragments of this myth we learned that Silver was greater in many respects than 
the well-known gods of the pantheon. He struck an orphan boy, who told him 
that he was unfathered, too. His mother informed him that he was a son of 
Kumarbi, and brother of Te3Sub, the king of heaven. He went to Urkes, the city 
of his father, but did not find him. He became king of the gods and dragged the 
sun and moon from heaven. Tessub’s twin brother TaSmisu, who was also his 





15^ On the location of the Arimoj, see Vian 1960: 19-24; see also Watkins 1995: 450-451. 
156 On Argeiphontés, in the context of the dragon-slayer's mythologem, see Watkins 1995: 
383-385. 

157 For the name of Hermes, see GEW T: 563-564; DELG I: 373-374. 

158 See e.g., Littleton 1970; 1970a. 
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vizier, seemed to taunt him for his timidity. The brothers went to the city of 
Silver. The story of the final victory of TeSSub is not preserved but we may 
assume this on the basis of the pattern established for other songs in the 
Kumarbi cycle. 19? 

The weather god was worshiped on Mt. Argaios (white, silvery,' cf. Hitt. 
harga) since high antiquity," so this area could be considered as one of the 
locales of the presumable battle between Teššub and Silver. Hence, Aram who 
defeats his adversary in the locality of Mt. Argaios may be equated with TeS3ub. 

On the other hand, the figure of Silver should be connected with the "Silver 
Mountains" of ancient Mesopotamian sources, the Taurus mountains to the east 
of Mt. Argaios, western center of TeSSub's cult. In the third millennium BC the 
Cilician and Armenian Taurus ranges were already famed for their silver mines. 
The cult of TeSSub-TeiSeba centered in two wide apart areas of the Taurus: 
Qumenu to the southeast of Subria-Sasun and Kummi in Cappadocia (= Hitt. 
Kummiya, classical Comana Cappadociae). 

Those cult centers seem also to be associated with the "black." Qumenu, as 
has been noted, is localized in the vicinity of Mt. Nibur, which has been identified 
with the "mountain of night/darkness" of ancient Semitic traditions. 16t Notably, 
during the rituals of the Hittite thunder god, black vessels were used and 
sacrifices of black bread and animals (sheep, bulls) were made, thus Tessub 
himself was to be connected with black color.!9? 

Tessub’s Urartian counterpart TeiSeba’s name is comparable to that of the 
Greek hero Théseus (note that Teššub and TeiSeba are to be read Tessob/p 





15? Hoffner 1988; 1990: 45-48. 

1€? See, e.g., Bórker-Kláhn 1989: 243-245. 

161 Lipinski 1971: 41 ff. The ancient authors interpreted the names of Komana and 
Kommagéné in connection with Gk. komé ‘hair’ (for various considerations on the 
etymology of Komana [e.g., IE *kem- or *k'em-| and its association with ‘shadow’ and 
‘darkness,’ see Toporov 1985: 155-156, with bibliography). Interestingly, Mt. K'ark'e, where 
the temple of Vahagn was situated, was called also Mso cam ‘Tress of Mus’ (Vahagn may 
be regarded as the late version of TeSSub of Subria [cf. Hmayakyan 1990: 43-44], and 
Arm. cam may somehow be etymologically related wth Gk. komé, see HAB s.v.). To the 
best of my knowledge, Kummi(ya) has not been properly localized yet. However, E. 
Laroche (1960: 229) identified it with Tegarama, one of the important centers of the 
weather god mentioned in the Assyrian, Hittite, and Luwian inscriptions since the beginning 
of the second millenium BC and localized it in contemporary Karahóyük, Turk. ‘Black hill’ 
near Elbistan in Cappadocia. 

162 See Ardzinba 1982: 213-214. The black bull seems to have been the most sacred 
totemic animal of the Armenians (on the relicts of bull worship in Armenia, see Samuelyan 
1931: 176-183; note that the white bulls were worshiped as well). 
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and T^eis/Sew/ba!9? 
Eastern weather gods, was armed with the axe, or double axe, /abrys. 
Theseus’ adventure occurred in the labyrinth, cf. the etymological relation of 
labyrinthos and labrys.'*^ Furthermore, parasu ‘axe,’ the weapon of Paragurama, 
has been considered as an Akkadian borrowing, 9 thus the figure of Para$urama, 
probably, was influenced by ancient Near-Eastern thunder and storm gods. 

The opposition of black and white in Theseus' myth is explicit. He promises 
that if he returns safely from Crete he will change the black sails of his ship for 
white ones, but forgets to do this. P. Vidal-Naquet has shown that in the Greek 
tradition, the alternation of light and dark heroes involves the struggle between 
age-classes and the initiation of the young ephebes ("black hunters") into the 
rank of adult warriors. In this context, Theseus may be regarded as the "ephebe 
of ephebes."5 Moreover, the black cloaks of the Athenian ephebes were 
supposed to commemorate the forgetfulness of Theseus. 

In the Hurrian tradition, the myths of Teššub, as well as the other myths of 
the "kingship in the heaven" theme represent a similar opposition between the 
generations of gods. There is a characteristic similarity between the myths of the 
fathers of TeSSub and Theseus. In the "Song of Ullikummi" TeS3ub's father 
Kumarbi impregnates a great rock and it bears the stone monster Ullikummi, 
principal adversary of Teššub. Similarly, according to a Greek myth, Theseus’ 
father Poseidon falling asleep at some rock, has an emission of semen, and a 
horse comes out (Scholia to Lycophron 766; Scholia to Pindar Pyth. 4, 246).'© 

The opposition of the Hurrian thunder god and Silver is not comprehensible. 
It may be easily interpreted in the context of the Indo-European "black and 
white myth." The "Song of Silver," as well as the other fragments of the Hurrian 
“kingship in heaven" theme, are attested in Hittite, and the name of Silver would 
have been represented by the Hittite reflex of IE *Harg~.'® Some other names 


respectively). TeSSub-TeiSeba, like the other ancient Near- 
164 





163 See e.g., Diakonoff 1981a, passim; Khachikyan 1985: 40. In Urarto-Armenian lexical 
and onomastical correspondences Urart. t = t (P); $= s, Š% b = b, v, w (see, e.g., 
Djahukian 1987: 430-431). 

164 See e.g., Diakonoff 1990: 142. 

165 According to Plutarch, King Kandaules did not set a high value on the holy /abrys of his 
ancestors and thereupon was killed ( Quest. Gr. 45). Here Kandaules, as the owner of the 
labrys, corresponds with the thunder god (Zeus, Te3Sub-TeiSeba), while his killer Arselis 
may be regarded as a Greek rendering of a local sator type reflex of *arg~. 

166 Gamkrelidze, Ivanov 1984: 716, n. 1, 2; Makkay 1998, with bibliography. 

167 Vidal-Naquet 1986: 112. 

168 Cited by Nagy 1990: 232. 

16° Hoffner 1988: 163. Also, in the myths of TeSSub's circle there was a deity Argapa whose 
name may be somehow related to *arg~. 
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of related myths may be regarded as Indo-European borrowings as well. 
Particularly characteristic is the name of TeSSub’s principal adversary Ullikummi, 
which is to have been borrowed from IE *we#, the name of the serpent in the 
Indo-European “basic myth" (see below, III, 1). So, the myths of Te3Sub-TeiSeba 
seem to have been developed under the Indo-European influence. 

In light of TeSSub-TeiSeba and Theseus’ pronounced association with the 
axe, these names may be compared with IE *zeKk^- ‘axe,’ ‘to weave, fabricate, 
especially with an axe,’ cf. Avest. tasa-, Old High Germ. dehsa ‘axe’ (conceivable 
developments: *£ek*- > *fes > tei; *teks > "ess. This root 
characterizes the cosmogonic action of the god creator, who was frequently 
represented by the figure of the thunder god. In this connection the HayaSaean 
"weather god (PU) taksanna-" is suggestive (KUB XXVI, 39, IV, 32; cf. Hitt. takš- 
‘make,’ Ind. taks-an- ‘carpenter,’ Avest. tasan- ‘creator’), ° i.e., *tek’s- was 
associated with the thunder god in the north of the Armenian Highland as well. 
For the ending of TeSSub-TeiSeba, cf. IE *ep-/*op- ‘take, seize,’ with positional 
changes characteristic of Hurrian (p > b) and and Armenian (p > w). So TeSSub- 
TeiSeba can be interpreted as ‘axe wielder.' 

The name of Te3Sub's wife Hebat (var. Heba, Hipa, etc.) is not of Hurrian 
origin as well.'”* In Balkanic context it may be compared with the names of the 
Amazonian Hippolyte (Unyoked horse,’ cf. hippos ‘horse’ < *ek'wo-), wife of 


170 For the etymology of this term from IE *tek's-, see Djahukian 1964: 55 (note that those 
terms would have been derived from different Indo-European languages); cf. also Arm. 
dial. t'esi/t'esik ‘spindle’ and the relation of Old High Germ. dehsa ‘axe’ and Middle High 
German déhse ‘spindle.’ Notably, in the ethnogonic myth, Hayk the founder of Armenia, 
one of the epicized versions of the thunder god, figures as the god creator and father of 
time (see below, II, 2; VI, 1). On the other hand, in Armenian folklore the time is 
represented as an old man who seats on a high mountain and rolls white and black clews, 
which symbolize the day and night, down the mountainside (Abeghian 1899: 52-53), cf. 
Ariadne’s clew in the myth of Theseus. For alternative Indo-European etymologies of 
Theseus, see Iailenko 1990: 228-229, with referances. 

171 See e.g., Gelb 1944: 106-107; Diakonoff 1981a: 85, n. 30. Notably, according to I. Gelb 
(1944: 30, 55, n. 50), Te3Sub, like his wife Hebat may have been borrowed by the Hurrians 
from some other ethnic group. According to A. Archi (1998: 42), Hebat is to be derived 
from the Eblaite goddess Habadu < *Ha(/)abatu ‘she of Halab (Aleppo),' supposed consort 
of the weather god of Aleppo (this city was the main cult center of Hebat). 
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Theseus, the Thracian goddess Meter Hipta (Eipta),"? 
Herakles (who might have been identified with Teššub). 1 

According to Xorenaci (I, 14), Aram's second adversary Barsam was deified 
in Syria. The same BarSam was mentioned as "the ancestor of the Syrians,” the 
adversary of Vahagn "the ancestor of the Armenians" in an ancient legend (see 
below, III, 2). Here, Vahagn corresponds with Aram, the ancestor of the 
Armenians and vanquisher of Barsam. Barsam himself corresponds with the 
Armenian god Bar$amin who is derived from the Syrian Ba'al Samin ‘Lord of 
Heaven.’ BarSamin was called spitakap'ar ‘of white glory’ (Agathangelos 784); 
moreover, his idol in the village T'ordan, his cult center, was "embelished with 
ivory, crystal and silver" (Xorenaci II, 14). 

The victories of TeSSub over Silver, and of Aram over the ‘white’ and ‘silvery’ 
god Barsam(in), are comparable to that of Indra over Sürya the sun god (RO g- 
Veda X, 43, 5, etc.). This combat is duplicated in the great duel of Arjuna and 
Karna, the sons of Indra and Sürya (Mahabharata VIII). ^ 

Sanasar establishes the new city of Sasun on Mt. Sew sar (Arm. 'Black 
mountain). It is a massif rather than an isolated peak in the Sasun 
mountainland of the Armenian Taurus, situated to the south of Mus, in the 
territory of former Subria, one of the important centers of Teššub, where his cult 
survived even after the fall of the Hurro-Hittite civilization (see above I, 7).!76 

In Urartian and Assyrian sources the lands Arme, Urme and Inner Urumu are 
mentioned in the MuS-Sasun area (Subria) which may be associated with the 


and Hebe, wife of 














172 See Gindin 1981: 76-80; Gindin, Tsymburski 1996: 199-201, with congruous Thracian 
personal names (£pta-kenthos, Epta-poris, Epte-zenus, Eptala, etc.). Interestingly, Hipta 
was associated with the Thraco-Phrygian god Sabazios, who appeared as Sabazie in the 
first Assyrian inscriptions from the area of Mt. Argaios of the beginning of the second 
millennium BC. 

1 Astour 1967: 215-216. 

174 The greatest heroes of the Mahabharata and Ramayan-a—the "white" Arjuna and the 
"black" Rama respectively—represent epicized transposition products of Indra, see e.g., 
Puhvel 1987: 84-85, 92-93. In the R-g-Veda, Indra's charioteer Kutsa, who occasionally 
opposes Indra, many times is called Aruneya ‘the son of Arjuna.’ On the other hand, 
Arjuna was the mistic name of Indra. Thus, in India, in different epic versions of the "black 
and white myth" the thunder god has been juxtaposed with both *rémo- and *arg~. 

175 Abeghian I: 333. 

176 Note that several episodes of the “Song of Silver," as well as some other myths of 
Tessub, have close parallels in Sasun's epic. For instance, Sanasar, Baldasar, and Little 
Mher beat the neighbor boys who call them "bastards" and ask their mothers who were 
their fathers; Little Mher searches for his father and fights him, etc. Certainly, these motifs 
have parallels in many epics of the world, yet nevertheless they would have been derived 
from the myths of Teššub, the central divine figure of Subria. 
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name of Aram (see below, II, 5; VI, 2; VI, 3). Sanasar is called “the black cloud 
of Sasun”” (this is characteristic of the thunder and storm gods). In the archaic 
variants of the epic, the prototype of Davit and Mher is called Mus, Sanasar’s 
son."? The name of Aram's successor in Cappadocia, his relative MÉak (< Mus- 
ak), is a diminutive of Mus, so Sanasar and Muš correspond with Aram and M3ak. 
Sanasar, TesSub and Indra have twin brothers. Theseus is accompanied by his 
twin-like double Peirithoos (note that this name recalls the mentioned Balkanic 
reflaxes of the Anatolian Pirwa). Aram, similar to his Indic namesakes— 
Parasurama, Rama, Balarama—has twin-like homonymous stand-bys (see below, 
II, 5; IV, 2). Thus, Sanasar represents the epicized version of Aram and Tessub. 

The name of Teššub is attested since the third millennium BC, but he 
became the principal god of the Hurrians, probably, later, in the first half of the 
second millennium BC. 7essub, as a widespread component of Hurrian 
theophoric personal names is not traced above the 15""-14"" centuries BC.? 

The name of the patriarch Aram is inseparable from the ancient “Subarean” 
homophonic ethno-toponyms Ar(a)m- of the southern Armenia, Northern 
Mesopotamia and Syria, attested from the second half of the third millennium 
BC. The "darkness" of the thunder god eponym of Armenia would tend to 
coincide with the ancient Semitic conception of the land and mountain "of 
darkness/night," abode of the great god located in the Armenian Highland (see 
below, IV, 4; VI, 2).9? 

The name of Aram seems to have survived in the Byzantine tradition as well. 
In the epic Song of Armouris, the son of Armouris, Arest, wades the Euphrates 
on the black steed of his father and defeats a formidable Saracen army, so the 
Saracen ruler frees Armouris and offers to marry his daughter with Arest. The 
scene of the story is laid in Cappadocia and Babylon. In light of considerable 
similarities between certain episodes of this song and the epic of Sasun it has 
been concluded that the former was created on the basis of the Armenian epic 





177 Abeghian I: 417. See also DS: 83. 

178 Abeghian I: 333, 385 ff., 417. 

179 See Gelb 1944: 115; Wilhelm 1992: 88-89. 

180 Tt is worth noting that according to Schrader (1903: 478), in an Assyrian text a god 
Aramis/3 (?) is mentioned as "the king of gods" (Aramis/s sar ilani; the title "king" is 
characteristic for the Assyrian great gods and the Hurrian Tessub) who he compared with 
the Armenian Aram. Moreover, TeSSub was equated with the chief god of the Aramaeans 
Hadad, or Ramman/Rimmon (cf. Armen). For the relations of the Armenian and Aramaean 
ethnonyms, see below, VI, 2. 
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tradition.!8! Moreover, one may suppose that Armouris and Arest represent the 
Grecized versions of Aram and his son Ara. 

The fragment of Arest's wading the Euphrates on the black steed evidently 
corresponds with a passage from the Vipasank' describing the abduction of the 
princess of the Alans from the further side of the Kura River by King ArtaSes 
(Xorenaci II, 50). 


Brave king ArtaSés mounted the beatiful black (steed)... 
And he crossed the river like a sharp-winged eagle...!*? 


This fragment, via the Song of Armouris, links the Vipasank' with the ethnogonic 
myth and the epic of Sasun (in the Vipasank', ArtaSes appears as the counterpart 
of Aram, see below, IV, 2).? 





181 For instance, Arest, similar to Davit, warns the Saracens from the top of a mountain 
before attacking them; the black steed of Armouris recall that of Hovan, etc. Moreover, 
there are numerous word for word coincidences, see Bartikyan 1978: 217-221, with earlier 
bibliography. 

1? This parallels with a passage from the R-g-Veda, where the poet invokes Indra, called 
the "Lord of the Bay Steeds" elsewhere (I, 33, 5), who "crossed the ninety-nine streams, 
crossed the spaces like the frightened eagle (syena)” (I, 32, 14). 

183 Here, I would like to represent some ideas on the "black and white myth." P. Vidal- 
Naquet showed that in Greek tradition, in the figures of dark and black heroes, there is 
preserved the trace of an initiatory ritual in which the young man, as a guileful "black 
hunter," was sent out to the frontier area until he should perform the "exploit" symbolically 
imposed upon the young men in archaic societies. The tricky "black hunter" represents the 
dark aspect of the Indo-European second (warrior) function, thus the champions such as 
Cuchulainn and third Horatius may be distant cousins to the "black hunter," see Vidal- 
Naquet 1986: 122. For these heroes in the context of the "black and white myth," see 
below, II, 3 and II, 5; for the opposition of the dark and fair heroes in the Greek tradition, 
see Fontenrose 1960: 233 ff., 254 ff. The hunting and fighting at night were the 
distinguishable characterirtics of the young "black hunters." This is comparable with the 
Old Hittite practice of conducting important military operations at night, cf. also Tacitus' 
description of the Harii warriors (Germania 45): "Their shields are black, their bodies dyed. 
They choose dark nights for battle..." Characteristically, Aram suddenly came upon his first 
adversary "before dawn and slaughtered his whole host." (Xorenac! I, 13). 

In the context of Dumézil's theory, the "black and white myth" may be juxtaposed with the 
self-contradiction of the Indo-European functions (Varun-a : Mitra; Herakles : Achilles; 
twins of separate function), as well as the "war of functions" theme. The zoomorphic 
symbols of the black and white heroes are the black boar and the white dog, respectively 
(see below, IV, 1), and the abduction of women is the usual reason of their confrontation. 
Thus, the black boar and the white dog may be considered the totems of exogamic groups 
of the archaic (dualistic) Indo-European society. 

According to E. Berne, psychological archetypes of the mythology of dark and fair are 
arranged along the "libidinous" and "mortidinous" axes. The fair and the dark figures are 
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2. HAYK AND ARAM 

Xorenaci (I, 10-11), cyting his sources—the book of Mar Abas Katina and 
the folk tradition—describes Hayk the progenitor and first eponym of the 
Armenians as follows: 


Hayk [...] was handsome and personable, with curly hair, sparkling eyes, 
and strong arms. Among the giants he was the bravest and most famous, 
the opponent of all, who raised their hand to become absolute over all the 
giants and heroes. 


After the destruction of Babel, Hayk refused to submit to the Babylonian tyrant 
Titanid Bel, identified with Nimrod.!?* 


..After begetting his son Aramaneak in Babylon he journey to the land of 
Ararad, which is in the northern regions, with his sons and daughters and 
sons' sons, martial men about three hundred in number, and other 
domestic servants and the outsiders who had joined his service and all his 
effects. 


" 


Bel the Babylonian "with the overweening and imposing force of his entourage 
attacked the borders of Hayk's domain. The champions met in the south of 
Armenia. 


. Hayk set Aramaneak with two brothers on his right and Kadmos 
(Aramaneak's son, A. P.) with the other two of his sons on his left [...]. He 


the positive members of the opposition at the first and second axes, respectively (Berne 
1959: 9). Furthermore, the black and white opposition could be juxtaposed with the 
separate functions of the right and left cerebral hemispheres. In the context of Jungian 
psychology, the black hero is to be identified with the “shadow,” the primitive, 
uncontrolled, animal, and aggressive part of men (note that the "trickster" is considered to 
be the mythological embodiment of the "shadow"). If so, the white adversary of the black 
hero, not infrequently represented as an old man, and the woman, who in many myths 
appears to be the cause of their conflict, may be identified with the archetypes of the "old 
wise man" and the "anima," respectively. For a close analysis of the anthropological, 
psychological, and other aspects of the "black and white myth," see Petrosyan 1997: 36- 
64; 2001. 

184 Tt should be noted that many details of Xorenac'i's biblicized account of the giants and 
Bel-Nimrod are derived from the lost Babyloniaka of Berosus (about 275 BC), quoted in 
later authors. For the reconciliation of the genealogies of the Armenian patriarchs with the 
Biblical lines, see Carriére 1891. 
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himself stood in front and set the other troops behind him, forming them 
into a triangle. [...] The skillful archer Hayk advanced, and approaching the 
king (Bel, A. P.) pulled taut his wide-arced bow and shot the triple-fleshed 
arrow at his breast armor; the arrow pierced right through his back and 
stuck in the ground. So perished the domineering Titanid; he was struck to 
the ground and breathed out his spirit. But his host, seeing this fearsome 
deed of valor, fled each one his own face. [...] 

On the site of the battle he built a dastakert (estate, villa,’ i.e., 
‘settlement’) and called it HayK' (Armenians,’ ‘Armenia’) on account of his 
victory; for that reason the district is now called Hayoc' jor ‘valley of the 
Armenians.” But the hill where Bel with his warriors fell Hayk called 
Gerezmans (‘Graves,’ acc. pl.); today it is called Gerezmanakk' (idem, dim., 
nom. pl.). But Hayk embalmed the corpse of Bel with drugs, he says, and 
ordered it to be taken to Hark' (Hayk's district to the north of Lake Van, A. 
P.) and to be buried in a high place in the view of his wifes and sons. Now 
our country is called Hayk' after the name of our ancestor Hayk. 


The constellation Orion (Haykn) and the planet Mars also were named after 
Hayk.!® Orion was a Boiotian giant hunter, who, according to the Scholiast on 
Lycophron, the Boiotians called also Kandaon!?* ("Dog strangler;” in Greece, 
Kandaon/Kandaos was one of the titles applied to Boótes which was also 
associated with Orion). Moreover, Orion, the inventor of hunting by night 
(Oppian Cynegetica 2, 28-29), has been considered one of the mythic "black 
hunters.” 

In Anonym, as has been mentioned, Bel tells Hayk, “come into my hands 
and live peacefully in my house, in charge of the young hunters in my house,” 
and is answered “you are a dog and from a pack of dogs, you and your people.” 
Thus, Hayk may be regarded as the Armenian version of the divine dog slayer, 
the head of the Armenian counterparts of the Greek "black hunters.’”"°° 


185 Alishan 1895: 119 ff, 124. 

186 Cited by Hislop 1972: 452. 

187 Cf. R. Allen 1963: 94, 304. 

188 Vidal-Naquet 1986: 119. Notably, in Egypt, the contellation Orion was usually identified 
with the "dark, black" netherworld god Osiris. 

18 Tt is obvious that the celestial "dog slayer” Hayk should have been opposed to the stars 
and constellations associated with the dogs: e.g., Canis Major, Canis Minor, and Sirius, 
which were named by the dog since high antiquity, see e.g., R. Allen 1963: 114 ff.; Brutyan 
1997: 182 ff. Orion was associated with the "mighty hunter" Nimrod in the late Jewish 
tradition (R. Allen 1963: 309), which could contribute to the identification of Hayk, 
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The triple characteristics of Hayk’s troop and weapon may allude to the 
connection of Hayk with the “third warrior.” Hayk is called ar/ “valiant” and 
martik yoyZ "great warrior” in Anonym. In India, Orion is personified as the god 
progenitor Prajapati, under the form of a stag. He was transfixed by the three- 
jointed arrow—the Belt stars of Orion—shot by Hunter (Sirius). ?? 

In Mesopotamia, Mars was called after the underworld and war god Nergal 
(cf. also Gk. Ares, Lat. Mars, Middle Iran. Varhran as the names of the planet 
Mars), so, Hayk may be juxtaposed with Nergal (Arm. Angel). 

On the other hand, Hayk would have been associated with the Indo- 
European "basic myth." In many traditions the constellation Orion and the star 
cluster Pleiad are associated with each other; they may go under one name, and 
it is possible that the Pleiad too was occasionally associated with Hayk.!?! In 
some Slavic languages, the names of Pleiad are comparable to the name of the 
underworld god Volosü, IE *wef, the adversary of the thunder god in 
reconstruction (e.g., Bulg. V/asite ‘Orion,’ ‘Pleiades,’ Russ. Volosyni, VolosoZary 
‘Pleiades’).!°? Angel, as have been said, may also be associated with * we/-. Note 
that in Mesopotamia, the Pleiad was associated with Erra, one of the substitutes 
of Nergal. 

The cosmo- and ethnogonic battle of Hayk against Bel-Nimrod occurred in 
the south of historic Armenia, the area between the mountain ranges of the 
Armenian Taurus and ZagroS/Zagros. Therefore, the Hayk and Bel myth may be 
juxtaposed with the legend of the cosmogonic combat between the Taurus and 
Zagros Mountains. In this legend, Zagros is represented as a horned dragon 
which was gored to death by the Taurus? (the Taurus Mountains would have 
been associated with the bull, zoomorphic symbol of the thunder god, cf. Gk. 


Nimrod's Armenian antagonist with Orion. Note that this Jewish idea itself might have been 
dependent on the myth of Kandaon. 

19? On the constellation Orion-Prajapati in the context of the hunting myth, see R. Allen 
1963: 309-310; Fontenrose 1981: 239-240. 

191 Cf. Alishan 1895: 238; Malkhasyan 1944: 38; E. Ter-Mkrtchyan 1970: 182-183. 

1? See Gamkrelidze, Ivanov 1984: 615, with bibliography. The authors, followiing to R. 
Jakobson, adduce also Afghan. Pérüne 'Pleiad' and Nuristanian (Kafir) Parun ‘war god’ (cf. 
Slav. Perunü). Alawunk, one of the Armenian names for ‘Pleiades,’ is to be connected to 
Gk. Pleiades (*plew-), so Afghan. Pērūne most likely is derived from IE *pe/u-, not * peru- 
(IEW 800). Anyhow, the association of Viasite, Volosyni, and Volosozary with the 
theonym Vo/osü and IE * we/- makes probable the connection of the constellations of Orion 
and Pleiad with the "basic myth" in Slavic tradition. 

183 Ghanalanyan 1969: 23-24. Notably, both the Hayk and Bel myth and the Taurus and 
Zagros legend are considered in the context of the thunder god myth in Harutyunyan 
2000: 96, 205. 
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tauros 'bull').?^ In consequence of Taurus’ strokes, Zagros’ horns broke away 
and turned into the mountains Masius (Tur Abdin) and Masis (Agri). The Zab 
River and Lake Van were respectively formed out of the blood of Zagros and 
water of its stomach. 

It is evident, that the Taurus and Zagros legend is derived from the Hittite 
times; the broken off horns of Zagros correspond with the crumpled horns of the 
bull which pushed back the Taurus range in the Hittite etiological tale of the 
crossing of the Taurus.P? In Greek mythology, the horned dragon Zagros 
corresponds with Zagreus (Gk. ‘Perfect hunter? a demon identified with 
Dionysos), a "horned child" of Zeus who, fighting with the Titans, turned into 
various animals including a "horned dragon," and was eventually slain and 
dismembered (Nonnus Dionysiaka VI, 165-205). 

Aram, as the second eponym of the Armenians, has been considered the 
"second figure of Hayk.”!% Aram's son Ara, as the second eponym of Ayrarat, 
central province of Armenia, represents the “second figure” of Aramaneak son of 
Hayk, first eponym of Ayrarat (see also below, III, 1). Aramenak, one of the 
variants of the name of Aramaneak, may be conceived as Aramean-ak little) 
son of Aram.”°” That is, Hayk may be juxtaposed with the "black" thunder god 
Aram. 18 

Hayk was the son of T'orgom, the eponym of the Biblical Beth Togarmah, 
Arm. Torgomay tun ‘home of Torgom’ (Hebr. 7wgrmh, Tgrmh, Trgmh; Gk. 
Thorgoma, Thorgama, Thergama). (In Armenian tradition "Home of T'orgom" 
became one of the names of Armenia).?? Beth Togarmah corresponds to 
Tegarama (Assyr. Tegarama, Hitt. Te/akarama, Hierogl. Luw. Lakarama), one of 
the important cult centers of the weather god in the East of the Hittite Empire.” 


1% In Nonnus of Panopolis (Dionysiaka I, 408-409), Zeus "went in the shape of the horned 
bull, from which the Taurus Mountain takes its name." Notably, the part of the Taurus 
(Arm. 7awros, Toros) to the south of the Mus plain, right opposite Vahagn's cult center, 
was called C'u/ Bull." 

185 Ivanov 1977a: 84. 

1% Abeghian I: 55. 

187 Djahukian 1981: 52. 

188 Notably, the black bull, symbol of the black thunder god was worshiped as the most 
sacred animal especially in Hark’, the district of Hayk (Turk. Bulanih), see Samuelyan 1931: 
182. 

19 This genealogy first appears in Hippolytus (3'* century BC), next in Eusebius of Caesaria, 
and in the books of the Armenian authors—Agathangetos, P'awstos, Xorenac'i, Anonym, et 
al., see Adontz 1927: 190-191; 1946: 319 ff. (in Josephus Flavius’ Ant. Jud. I, 127, 
Tho/ygrames is the ancestor of the Phrygians). 

200 For the "Home of T'orgom" in the context of the prehistory of Armenia, see below, VI, 
6. 
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On the other hand, T'orgom resembles the Anatolian thunder god Tarhu-, cf. 
also Lyk. 7rgga-, Lyd.-Etrusc. 7archon, Lat. Tarquinius, Thrac. Torkos, Torkous, 
etc.?! Hayk’s patronymic, Torgomean, matches well with Zeus’ Greco-Lydian 
epithet Tar(/)gyenos (< Tarhun-).? 

In the site of Hayk's battle the settlement Hayk ‘Armenia, Armenians’ was 
founded, and the district where Hayk's battle happened was called the "Valley of 
the Armenians." The Urartian land Aramale, mentioned in an Assyrian text, is 
localized in the same area.?? The -/e ending of this toponym coincides with the 
Urartian plural marker ////e (= /); therefore Aramale could be interpreted as pl. 
"Aramas.' During the battle, Hayk's son Aramaneak and Aramaneak's son Kadmos 
were the commanders of Hayk's flanks. According to some variants of the Zeus 
and Typhoeus' myth, Zeus was assisted by his son Hermes and grandson Aigipan 
(Apollod. I, 6, 3), or Kadmos (Nonnus I, 481 ff.). The similarities between 
Hermes and Aram (cf. Aramaneak), and the identity of the Greek and Armenian 
Kadmoses show that Hayk and Bel correspond with Zeus and Typhoeus 
respectively. Accordingly, Arama/e 'Aramas' and Hayk ‘Armenians’ in the "Valley 
of the Armenians” correspond with Gk. plural Arimoj/‘Arimas,’ the locale of Zeus 
and Typhoeus combat. 

The name of Hayk's district Hark’, gen. Hark'ay itself may be derived from IE 
*pr-k’&, comparable with one of the names of Thracia Perké, which has been 
considered in the context of Indo-European names of wooded mountains 
associated with the thunder god (cf. *per&"- 'oak,' *perK"u-n- thunder god").??* 

Hayk may be juxtaposed with TeSSub as well. The Hurrian ethnonym 
coincides with the name of the bull calf Hurri (= Xora), one of the bovine sons of 
TeSSub. This name has been compared with that of Xor, one of Hayk's sons, the 
eponym of the district Xofxofunik' to the north of Van Lake (see below, VI, 5). 

Thus, Hayk, the "first figure of Aram," may be regarded as the epicized and 
historicized version of the chief god of the oldest Armenian pantheon, the 
patriarch of the gods, thunder, war, and netherworld god, counterpart of the 
Anatolian, Hurrian, and Greek chief gods. ??? 


201 See Adontz 1927: 191. 

202 See Nikolaev, Strakhov 1987: 150. As has been noted, one of the twin peaks of the 
south of Armenia, the area of Hayk's first sojourn, was mentioned as Targhu/izziza in a 
Canaanite myth (= Akkad. Masu, see above, I, 6). 

203 See TU: 30-31. 

?* Gindin 1981: 137 ff. 

205 The relations of the Eastern Anatolian thunder gods and Zeus, of course, are not simple. 
In the context of the “black and white myth," Teššub and Aram are connected with the 
black and darkness, while the light figures represent the negative side of the opposition. In 
the Zeus and Typhoeus myth, on the contrary, Zeus is the Greek version of the Indo- 
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The above demonstrates characteristic links of the Armenian ethnonyms 
with the thunder god’s mythologem, particularly with the Indo-European “basic 
myth.” The ethnogonic myth, as a matter of fact, has cosmogonic character, 
since ethnogony is one of the aspects of cosmogony. The thunder gods 
frequently appear to be forefathers of tribes, founders of new traditions, heroes 
of the absorption and population of new lands, and, as we will see, many 
other ethnonyms of the Armenian Highland are also to be connected with the 
names of the thunder gods or their descendants (see below, III, 1; V, 2; VI, 1; 
VI, 5). 

The Armenian ethnogonic heroes functionally correspond with their 
adversaries.” The name of the Babylonian tyrant Bel, Hayk's adversary, is 
derived from the Semitic *2/'lord, master’ (cf. also the assonance of Bel and IE 
* wel-, the name of the thunder god's adversary in the "basic myth"). It was used 
as the name or epithet of the great gods. Accordingly, Hayk's name may be 
derived from the synonymous IE *poti- lord, patriarch, husband’ (cf. Arm. dialect 
hay ‘husband,’ i.e., ‘head of family’).2°° Hayk is described as the head of a large 
patriarchal family consisting of about 300 men, and his constant epithet nahapet 
‘patriarch’ (< Iran.) is etymologically related to IE *pot- As has been noted, in 
Indic tradition the constellation Orion is connected with the god progenitor 
Prajapati, whose name is also derived from *poti-.7° 





European god of the bright sky, connected with *arg~ (cf. especially his epithet arg/- 
keraunos ‘having a gleaming bolt’), while Typhoeus personifies the dark forces of the 
nature and lives in Arimoi It should be reminded that Indra has been epicized as both 
‘Black’ Rama and ‘White’ Arjuna. 

206 Nagy 1990: 181 ff.; Diakonoff 1990: 98. 

207 See Ahyan 1982: 270-271; Dumézil 1994: 133-141. 

208 Cf, Lat. hospes, Russ. gospodi (< *ghos{t]- pot) ‘host,’ Gk. posis, Avest. pait, Ind. 
pati, Toch. A pats ‘husband,’ etc. 

20 For this interpretation of Hayk's figure and name, see e.g., A. Petrosyan 1991: 102-104; 
1997: 22-24 with earlier bibliography; see also Djahukian 1992: 18. The final -kand -kn in 
the names of Hayk and Haykn ‘constellation Orion’ can be considered the reflex of the 
suffix *-kon- > -kn > -k, which in Armenian has been contaminated with the Iranian suffix 
-ik (on these suffexes, see Djahukian 1994: 66); cf. also the name of Hayk's son 
Aramaneak, with the related suffix -ak. For this interpretation of the final -K in Hayk, see 
e.g., Alishan 1904: 127; Matikyan 1920: 320; Ananikian 1964: 65-66. Diminutive suffixes 
are characteristic for mythopoeic language in general, cf. e.g., the Armenian theonym 
Asttik “Little Star,’ ‘Aphrodite,’ ‘the planet Venus’ (Hayk's consort in reconstruction, see 
below). 
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Some folklore data provide possibility for an alternative etymological solution 
of Hayk’s name. In Xorenaci, after killing Bel-Nimrod, Hayk embalmed his 
corpse, took it to Hark’ and buried in a high place, i.e., on Mt. Nimrod (Arm. 
Nemrut) to the south of the Hark’ district, at the western shore of Lake Van. In a 
19" century legend of that locality, Bel-Nimrod attacked Armenia. The “Armenian 
king" (= Hayk) killed and burned him up in a tonir (earthen stove, a sort of 
furnace pit used for baking bread)?'? on Mt. Nimrod. By God's will, the fire turned 
into water, and a crater lake on the summit of the mountain was created. In 
other variants, Nimrod built a grandiose building on Mt. Nimrod and rebelled 
against god. He was destroyed by thunderbolts and a storm.?!! 

In the Armenian tradition, the tonir on the top of the mountain would 
symbolize the volcano, cf. the name of the most active volcano of the Armenian 
Highland: 7'ondrak ‘Little t'onir.' Mt. Nimrod itself was an active volcano in the 
Middle Ages (the last volcanic eruptions happened in 1352 and 1441). Notably, 
the huge volcanic crater of Mt. Nimrod (about 8 km in diameter) is the largest in 
the Eastern Hemisphere.?'? 

Mt. Argaios, the locale of Aram's third exploit, as has been noted, also was 
an active volcano, i.e., the myth of Aram may also be considered in the context 
of volcano mythology. Also, Zeus buried Typhon under the volcano of Mt. Aetna, 
where he continued to roar and breathe fire (Apollodorus I, 6, 3). 

In Anonym, Hayk is told to live in Bel's house "in charge of the young 
hunters." These "hunting youths" mankunk' orsakank' are to be related with the 
t'ux manuk-s ‘dark youths,’ which may be regarded as a reminescent of the early 
Indo-European institution of the Mánnerbund, the hunter-warrior society of 
unmarried young men.?? According to A. Aydinyan, tux ‘dark, black’ should be 
associated with t’xem ‘bake,’ in connection with the corresponding (igneous and 
thermic) initiatory rituals.?!^ Hayk and Aram may be regarded as leaders of such 
bands, the mythological representations of the hunting “dark youths,” and the 
counterparts of Indra, leader of the celestial Mánnerbund of the Maruts. 





210 T'onir usually represents a large truncated cone (about 5 feet tall, the same size in 
diameter at the bottom and 2-3 feet at the rim) or cylinder that is sunk into the ground. 

211 Ghanalanyan 1969: 72-73. Cf. Chelebi 1967: 209 (on these legends, see also below, II, 
5). 
212 HHSTB s.v, Nemrut. 

213 A. Petrosyan 2001. Cf. Mnatsakanyan 1976: 193-195. 

214 Aydinyan 2001: 45-46; A. Petrosyan 2001: 25-28. For the "roasted," "baked" and 
"burnt" initiates see Eliade 1958: 7, 138, n. 13; Propp 1986: 98-103; for their relation with 
the thunder god, see Toporov 1986: 81-82. 
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The river Metraget (attested in the early Middle Ages as Met; Turk. Kara-su 
‘Black river’) allegedly flows from the lake on the summit of Mt. Nimrod.?^ A 
legend on the actual source of this river tells us that the wife of a priest (“lady”) 
bakes bread in the tonir when a beggar appears and asks her for bread, then 
wine and ultereiorly a kiss “for god’s sake.” Here the priest entered the room. In 
a fine embarrassment the lady throws herself into the fonir, and the priest 
follows her. The priest is incinerated; the fon/r turns into a well from which the 
river originates, and the woman becomes a fish.”?° 

This legend may be regarded as a folk version of the “thunder god and his 
wife” theme. The wife of the priest represents the folk version of Asttik ‘Little 
Star,’ the goddess of the Metraget valley, Vahagn’s lover. This legend has been 
compared with a myth of Derketo, Asttik’s West Semitic counterpart: Derketo 
seduced a priest of her temple and after the birth of her daughter Semiramis kills 
the priest, throws herself into a lake and becomes a fish (Diod. Sic. II, 19).? 
According to a German legend, the Savior passing by a baker's shop asked for a 
loaf; being refused by the baker he is secretly supplied by his wife and six 
daughters. In reward they were placed in the sky as the stars of the Pleiades. 
This legend is in tune with the Gaelic name of the Pleiad shared with Ursa Major: 
Crannarain ('baker's peel, shovel^).?!* Obviously, the Armenian legend of the wife 
of the priest (resp. Asttik) is closer to the European one, which is associated with 
the baking and stars as well. 

Astlik, like her counterparts should have been identified with the planet 
Venus. Her name is frequently considered the Armenian rendering of the Syrian 
Kaukabta, yet nevertheless she may be somehow associated with Ištar, whose 
name has also designated the planet Venus, and her Semitic cognates—Astarte, 
Derketo (= Atargatis, a late version of Astarte). According to an opinion the 
name of Ištar was borrowed from the Indo-European prototype of Arm. Astlik 
(* Haster/I- ‘star’). It seems to be a derivative of IE *Ha-s- ( *;ehx-s-) "burn:' 
*Has-ter-‘ember’? > ‘star,’ with the suffix *-ter-.?!? 


215 Ghanalanyan 1969: 89. 

216 For the variants of this legend, see Adontz 1948: 246-249; Ghanalanyan 1969: 88-89, 
95, 98, 106. 

217 This myth was compared with the legends of the priest’s wife by G. Khalatyants (1885: 
26); see also Matikyan 1930: 68-69; Adontz: 236-238; Abeghyan VII: 163-164. 

218 Cited by R. Allen 1963: 402. For an analogous Checheno-Ingush legend, see Dalgat 
1972: 130-131. 

219 See Gamkrelidze, Ivanov 1984: 875, n. 1, 967, with a rebuttal of Diakonoff's criticism; 
cf. EIEC 87. Charactertistically, in Armenian tradition Asttik appears as a name for both 
male and female figures similar to the Semitic cognates of Ištar who appear as both gods 
and goddesses (King Asttik, as noted, figures as the father of Covinar; Mister Asttik is 
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Thus, the Asttik figure may be derived from the ancient goddess of 
fireplace, viz. tonir, the counterpart and congener of the Greek goddess Hestia 
'Hearth.?? In Armenia, Asttik shared cult centers with the patriarch of gods 
Aramazd and Vahagn (her lover), so her predecessor may be conceived of as the 
wife of the patriarch of the gods and the lover of the young god (cf. the figures 
of the priest and the beggar in the legend). 

The deities of the planets Venus and Mars were regarded as a married 
couple or lovers in many traditions, so in early Armenian mythology, Asttik-Venus 
would probably represent the consort of Hayk-Mars. The names of mythological 
couples are frequently derived from the same roots. The planet Mars (otherwise 
Hrat ‘Fiery,’ cf. Gk. Pyroeis)”*! has been associated with fire elsewhere. In light 
of the foregoing, the name of Hayk may be derived from IE *Aa(s)- 'burn.?? For 
this occasion one should remind that the name of Aram "the second Hayk" 
means ‘dark, sooty,’ and the Arimo/ has been identified as a ‘burnt’ volcanic place 
that Zeus the Thunderer lashes the ground round about Typhoeus. Also, Hayk's 
Mesopotamian counterpart Nergal in later thought was a "destroying flame" and 
"burner," while Nergal's stand-by Erra was the god of scorched earth and the 
Pleiad. So, it may be concluded that the name of Hayk is derived from IE *Ha(s)- 
‘burn’ which in later times (after the *p- > h- and *-t- > -y- changes) was 
confounded with *pot# > hay.” 





represented as an igniferous celestial hero, cousin of Davit, adversary of Davit' or Little 
Mher). 

220 For Hestia and her cognates in this context, see Nagy 1990: 143-180. 

221 The medieval Armenian astrological planetary names, I believe, were translated from 
Greek (Stilbon-Paylacu, Phosphoros-Lusaber, Pyroeis-Hrat, Phaethon-Lusnt'ag, Phainon- 
Erewak). Some other planetary names such as Luc 'Yoke,' £/feru ‘Deer,’ etc., may present 
the folk tradition. On these names, see e.g., Aghayan 1986: 79-80; Brutyan 1997: 481- 
482. 

222 This stem is preserved as such only in Palaic Aa- ‘be hot;’ cf. also Old Ir. aith (*Ha-ti-) 
‘kiln,’ Lat. ara ‘fire altar,’ Hitt. As- ( *Hà-s-) ‘soda ash, potash; ashes,’ Arm. ayrem ( *Hà- 
ter-) ‘kindle,’ etc., see EIEC: 87. In this context, Hayk may be derived from *Ha-yo-, *Hà- 
to-, *Ha-ti-, *Ha-tiyo-, *Has-, *Has-iyo- (with the suffix -/K). Cf. also Arm. Aayim ‘to look,’ 
hayeack, hayec'uac ‘glance, gaze,’ and the relation between Arm. /uc'anem ‘ignite, burn’ 
and Eng. /ook (note the marked looks/guises of Eruand and other heroes related with the 
thunder god [dZneay hayec'uacov, dznahayeac', see above, I, 8-9]). 

223 Various considerations on the etymology of the ethnonym Hay see Djahukian 1964: 63 
ff.; 1987: 284; see also below, VI, 1; VI, 4. 
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* * * 


According to some, the name of Nimrod is derived from that of Ninurta.?"* 


Xorenaci (I, 5) mentions that Bel-Nimrod has been identified with Ninos 
(represented as the contemporary of Aram) or Ninos' father by some.?? In Greek 
historical tradition, since Ktesias of Knidos, Ninos was regarded as the first 
prominent king of Assyria, founder and eponym of its capital Nineveh who 
occupied almost entire Asia (Diodorus of Sicily II, 1, 3 ff.). Obviously, Ninos 
would acquire traits of Ninurta and other Sumerian gods with the element nin 
meaning ‘ledy, lord’ (cf. Ninhursag, Ningirsu, Ninazu, etc.), the Sumerian 
equivalent of the Akkadian Bel. That is, he may be regarded as the second 
incarnation, or the “second figure” of Bel-Nimrod. 

If so, the Sumerian Ninurta and Asag opposition may be juxtaposed with 
that of Nimrod-Bel and Hayk. In the Mesopotamian myth, the fire god of 
Mesopotamia Ninurta?? kills the demon of fire Asag of the south the Armenian 
Highland, while in the Armenian myth the patriarch (< *god) of Armenia Hayk 
kills Ninurta’s late namesake. Moreover, the name of Asag (Akkad. As/Sakku) 
may be regarded as a derivative of IE *(H)as-. In other words, Hayk and Asag 
may be derived from the same prototype. 

On the other hand, Hayk, as the organizer and creator of (Armenian) 
cosmos may be compared with the Sumerian god of fresh waters and wisdom 
Enki (twin brother of the weather god I$kur), establisher of the world and its 
order. Enki's main cult center was the city Eridu in the south of Mesopotamia. 
The first antediluvian Sumerian dynasty is said by the Sumerian King List to have 
reigned at Eridu or, according to a variant text, at HA.A“!. Since the name of the 
latter city, which is frequently mentioned in connection with Eridu, is given in 
Akkadian translations as Subari and the like, it is possible that the city HA.A- 
Subari of the first dynasty was named after the "Subareans'—pre-Hurrian 
inhabitants of the south of Armenian Highland and adjacent regions of 
Mesopotamia and Syria." According to A. Movsisyan, this name should be 


224 MNM II: 218-219; see also Ghapantsyan 1944: 16. Note that Nimrod is also equated 
with Tukulti-Ninurta I, a 13" century Assyrian king who attacked the Nairi confederation of 
the Armenian Highland and subdued its 40 "kings," see e.g., N. Harutyunyan 1970: 21 ff. 
225 For this identification, see Carriére 1891: 310. 

226 For Ninurta as a fire god, see Kinnier Wilson 1979: 71-76. 

?? Gelb 1944: 31, 94-96. 
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connected with Hay and Hayk.””° The early Akkadian name of Enki Haya (later 
on: Eia, Ea)? may also be associated with HA.A. 

In the “Enki and the World Order" myth, Enki travels in his boat "Stag of the 
Abzu" through the whole of Sumer and its neighbors, establishing and blessing 
the cities and countries. This god was portrayed with Tigris and Euphrates 
sprouting from his shoulders, therefore it may be inferred that he was somewhat 
associated with the country of the headwaters of those rivers. The south of the 
Armenian Highland could be regarded as the locale of some Enki myths (see 
above, I, 9).7°° It should be added that the myth of Hayk has interesting parallels 
in some other traditions as well, which could not be elaborated in this study.7** 


3. THE BIRTH OF THE “BLACK HERO” 
To the best of my knoledge, first P. Grintser, then, independently, S. Ahyan 
have pointed out the resemblance between the stories of the births of Sanasar 


and Batdasar, certain Celtic heroes—Cuchulainn, Conchobar, et al.—and Indic 


Rama and his brothers, heroes of the Ramayan-a.7? 


228 Movsisyan 2000: 47. 

229 For the relation of Haya and Ea, see Diakonoff 1981a: 83, n. 22; for the identification of 
Hayk with Haya/Ea: Yesayan 1985: 84 ff. Note also that in the beginning of the second 
millennium BC, Ea and Haya were represented as two different gods, see Afanasieva 1997: 
481. 

230 Hayk and Bel-Nimrod myth may also be compared with the defeat of Ninurta at the 
hands of Enki (/Vinurta and the Turtle). In this myth, Enki fashioned a turtle from the "clay 
of the Abzu” which attacked Ninurta and was able to grab his tendons from behind. 
Interestingly, in Apollodorus, Typhon cut out the tendons of Zeus’ arms and legs and left 
him in a cave in Cilicia (see below, III, 2). 

231 Tn Mongolia, the celestial archer Xuxedey mergen is regarded as thunderer, forefather 
of Mongolian and Altaic tribes, war and hunting deity, and hero of the myth pertaining to 
the origin of the constellation Orion. Furthermore, Hayk's name resembles that of A/eke, 
the Lappish thunder god. The Lappish hunting god Aroma-Telle is also connected with the 
figure of the thunder god (cf. Hayk and Aram as the incarnations of the thunder god). He 
chases a deer with golden horns and strikes it by lightnings (see MNM s.v.). In India, the 
god creator Prajapati took the form of a stag and became the constellation Orion. Xuxedey 
mergen chases the constellation "Three deers." It may be inferred that the stag or goat 
represents the earliest symbol of Hayk (Brutyan 1997: 186-189). This would tend to 
coincide with the symbols of Enki-Haya-Eia: goatfish, "stag of Abzu," and the cosmogonic 
stag in the myths of archaic peoples of Northern Europe and Siberia (see e.g., Rybakov 
1981: 52 ff.), as well as one of the adduced interpretations of the god Vahagn's epithet: 
"dragon-goat." 

?? Grintser 1974: 214-215; Ahyan 1985: 33. 
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Rama “dark, black’ represents the epic version of Indra; Sanasar is a “black 
hero," and Cuchulainn not infrequently is described as a swarthy, dark-haired 
233 
man. 
Covinar conceives Sanasar and Baldasar from the water that she drank at 


the "milky spring." 


She cupped her hands and drank a cupped handful 
And a half-a-cupped handful of water 

From that life giving spring; 

The spring then went dry.?* 


The mothers of Rama and his twin brothers drank payas, a milky beverage (or 
porridge). The first wife of the king, Rama's mother, received half of the payas, 
the remaining half again halved was given to the second one, half of what she 
left was received by the third wife, and the remainder was given again to the 
second wife (Ramayan-a I, 7). Consequently, Rama and his brothers were born. 
The second wife gave birth to twins, who were conceived with the one fourth 
and one eighth parts of the payas. The first of the twins became the companion 
of Rama (note that the ratio of the payas of their conception was also 2:1), and 
the second one followed the son of the third wife. It is obvious that apart from a 
typical Indian tendency to duplicate and proliferate characters the tales of births 
of the Indian and Armenian heroes are almost identical. 

Cuchulainn's mother swallowed a little creature while drinking water and 
conceived him. He was considered the third incarnation of the god Lug. The birth 
of Cuchulainn and his brother was synchronized with the birth of twin foals, cf. 
the twin character of the black heroes and the connection of twins with the 
horse. 

In the Hurrian "Song of Kumarbi," as has been noted, the god Kumarbi 
swallowed the "manhood" of the sky god Anu, king of the gods, and thus drove 
Anu from his throne. The latter spoke to Kumarbi: 





233 Interestingly, this could be interpreted as a reflection of Cuchulann's pre-Irish origin, 
see Smirnov 1973: 562-563. 

234 Ds: 12-13; cf. DdS: 37. Note that the Indo-European divine twins are connected with 
the water, and there is much data in various traditions portraying the twins as descendants 
of water or a water deity. Cf. e.g., the births of Ind. Matsya and Satyavati (Mahabharata I, 
57), Gk. Aloads ( Odyssey XI, 305 ff.), the relation of the mothers of the Ossetic and Irish 
mythic twins with the water deities, etc. 

235 On the births of the Irish heroes, see Rees, Rees 1961: 216-219; 231-232. 
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“Stop rejoicing within yourself! I have placed inside you a burden. First, I 
have impregnated you with the noble Storm god (Tessub). Second, I have 
impregnated you with the irresistible Tigris River. Third, I have 
impregnated you with the noble TaSmisu. Three terrible gods I have placed 
inside you as burdens.?°° 


The birth of the god of the Tigris River and his twin siblings would occur, 
obviously, somewhere in the area of the sources of the Tigris (e.g., in Subria- 
Sasun). The considered Hurrian tale is not identical with the Indic and Armenian 
ones which are closer with each other. Nevertheless, Sanasar, as we have seen, 
in many ways coincides with TeSSub.??7 


4. THE “WHITE HERO” 
Xorenaci (I, 23) describes the origin of the Arcruni princely house, one of 
the most prominent families of Armenia as follows: 


Eighty years, more or less, before the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, the king of 
Assyria was Senek'erim, who besieged Jerusalem in the time of Hezekiah, 


236 Hoffner 1990: 40-41. The Hurrian name of the Tigris Aranzah somewhat recalls *arg^. 
Interestingly, one of the tributaries of the Tigris headed in the east of the Sasun Mountains 
as well as the district and city in its riverside was called Arzan (Gk. Arzané/Arzanéné. Turk. 
Harzan), which is identified with Assyr. Ars-/zania (7U s.v.; not to be confused with the 
identical hydronym Ars*/zania to the north of Sasun [= Arm. Aracani]). In theory, Aranzah 
could have been derived from *Arzanah. On the other hand, this name is attested in 
anthropoyms with the inintial element Aram- instead of Aram, see Freydank 1980: 123- 
125. 

237 The birth of the Armenian epic twins has been compared with the birth of the 
Zoroastrian Saviors (J. Russell 1987: 414; see also S. Harutyunyan 2000: 464 ff.). In a 
Zoroastrian tale attested by the Armenian 5" century author Eznik Kotbaci (II, 10), the son 
of Ormizd, dying, casts his seed into a fountain, and, “close to the end” of the world, a 
virgin born by that seed will give birth to the Savior who with two others born the same 
way will fight the Evil. The Zoroastrian belief of the three saviors born by the seed of the 
prophet was developed in the Achaemenian times, see Boyce 1987: 92. Accordingly, this 
tale might have been developed under the influence of pre-Iranian substratum. 

In Iranian mythology, the story of Covinar’s conception I would compare with the myth of 
Kay Apiveh (Bundahisn 35, 38). The solar xvarrah of Freton had lodged in the roots of a 
reed in the ocean. Then it passed into the milk of a cow. Notarga gave the milk to his sons, 
but the xvarrah entered into his daughter. Through another man she conceived a son, 
founder of the new dynasty, and the xvarrah passed on to him and his descendants (see 
also above, I, 10). However, those myths could not be the immediate "Zoroastrian" source 
of the tale of Covinar's impregnation which is closer to the ancient Indic and Hurrian 
myths. 
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the leader of the Jews. But his sons Adramelek' and Sanasar killed him and 
fled to us. 

One of these, that is, Sanasar, our valiant ancestor Skayordi settled in the 
southwest of our land, near the borders of the same Assyria; his 
descendants multiplied and propagated and filled the mountain called Sim 
(i.e., Black Mountain, Sasun, A. P.) [..] Now Ardamozan (Sanasar's 
brother, A. P.) dwelt to the southeast of the same area, and from him, says 
the historian (Mar Abas Katina, the purported source of Xorenac'), descend 
the Arcruni and Gnuni [houses]. 


There was also a legend concerning the origin of the Arcruni family (Xorenaci II, 
7). 


And the Arcruni I know are not Arcruni but arcui-uni ('eagle' + uni suffix, A. 
P.); they carried the eagles before him (i.e., there were the banner-bearers 
of the king, A. P.). I omit the nonsensical fables that are recounted in 
Hadamakert (the capital city of Atbak district, the domain of the Arcruni 
house to the southeast of Lake Van, A. P.) to the effect that rain and sun 
were oppressing a sleeping boy, and the shadow of a bird [protected] the 
drowsy youth. 


According to T'ovma Arcruni (I, 6), the tenth century historian of the Arcruni 
house, they descend from Sanasar, and the name Arcruni itself most probably is 
connected with Arcuik' (pl. ‘Eagles’), the birthplace of the eponym. He notes also 
that according to some, their dynastic name is derived from the toponym Arzn 
(the first domain of Arcrunids in the area of Arzn River to the south of Sasun, Gk. 
Arzané/Arzanéné). 

It may be inferred that in the legend mentioned by Xorenaci, Arcruni 
should have been connected with the bird (eagle), who protected the "the 
drowsy youth." M. Abeghian claimed that this youth should be identified with 
Sanasar, the stock of Arcrunis.??? It is notable that in a variant of Sasun's epic, 
recorded after Abeghian's claim from an informant born in Sasun, Sanasar kills 
the dragon which deprived the inhabitants of the Oj 'Snake' city of the water and 
light of the sun, and frees the princess. The king of the city tries to join Sanasar 
and his daughter in marriage. Sanasar refuses and asks the king to show the 
way to his land. It turns out that only the eagle that lives in the forest can help 
him. Sanasar goes to the forest and there kills another dragon which tries to take 





238 Abeghian I: 384-385. 
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the eagle’s nest. The eagle, learning of it from its young, stretchs its wings and 
overshadows sleeping Sanasar. Then it conveys Sanasar from the “dark world” to 
the “light world."??? 

Sanasar, as we have seen, represents the "black hero," whereas the names 
and legends concerning the Arcruni stock may be connected with "white." 
Arcruni itself should be etymologized in connection with IE *arg^.? The names 
of Arzn (« *Arcn?) and Atbak, the early domains of the Arcruni house to the 
west and east of Lake Van are comparable with IE *arg* and *a/bh- ‘white.’ (By 
the way, Atbak was the locale of the fight between Taurus and Zagros 
Mountains). The folk tradition, as we have seen, derives the name Arcruni from 
arcui ‘eagle.’ This word itself is etymologically connected with IE *arg~ ‘bright, 
swift. ^^ 

According to the mentioned genealogical legends, some ruling families of 
the south of Armenia were founded by the sons of the Assyrian king, twin-like 
figures. Their descendants settled in the west and east of Lake Van, in Arzn, 
Sasun and Albak respectively. Sasun represents the "black" region, while Arzn 
and Atbak are to be connected with the "white." 





239 SD: 339-341. This motif has a wide distribution in folktales, but in this particular case it 
would come from an ancient local myth. Moreover, this folktale motif itself originates from 
and may be considered in the context of the thunder god and the "third hero" 
mythologems, see Toporov 1977: 97-98. 

24 The name Arcruni has been compared with the Urartian toponym Ars-uniuni 
(Barkhudaryan 1960) and river-name Arcurak < IE arg^ (S. Petrosyan 1991: 130). Note 
that Arcruni (« Arc-r- or Arcur- + uni) is comparable with Gk. Argos ( *Argros) and argyros 
‘silver.’ 

24 Cf. Ind. r-jipya-, an epithet of both the eagle and mythological stallion, Avest. arazifia- 
‘eagle,’ Gk. a/gypios < *argipios ‘vulture.’ The phonology of Arm. arcu/ ‘eagle’ and the 
system of epithets “suggest that the Armenian word is native and genuine," cf. Arm. c vs 
IE g; Avest. zand Ind. j; Arm. arcui srat'ew ‘sharp-winged eagle’ (Xorenaci II, 50, applied 
to the “black horseman” king ArtaSés, see above, II, 1) vs Lat. accipiter ‘hawk,’ etc., see 
Watkins 1995: 71. Thus, the identical terms of the Kartvelian and Northern Caucasian 
languages are to be derived from Armenian (Georg. arciw-, Chechen. arzu, Batzb. arc'ib, 
Lak. b-arzu, etc.). It should be noted that the name of the Urartian King Minua's horse 
Ars-ibi-ni (to be read arciwé), presumed to mean ‘eagle,’ in spite of Lamberterie's and 
Watkins' claim, may not be considered a Hurro-Urartian borrowing from "an Indic horse 
cult” because in Armeno-Urartian lexical and onomastical coincidences Urart. s- 
corresponds only to Arm. c, the regular Armenian reflex of IE g; e.g., Urart. s-u/ (i.e., 
S-0Vo) = Arm. cov'sea,' Urart. S-upa-(ni) = Arm. Cop"-k, Tuaras-i-ni = Arm. Tuarac-a-tap' 
‘Cattleman’s valley,’ etc. (the Aryan forms with z and / would have been transliterated with 
the cuneiform zi). Note also that */-g/piyo- would have been divinized in Urartu, cf. the 
Urartian theonym Ars: ibedi-ni which may be interpreted as Arm. arcu/ + di- ‘eagle god’ 
(Djahukian 1986: 49). 
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The name of Batdasar is etymologically connected to that of Bel and 
BarSamin, the adversaries of the Armenian eponimous “black heroes" Hayk and 
Aram. Batdasar figures as the eponym of Baghdad, the capital of Mesopotamia, 
the land of Armenia's adversaries (New Arm. 7 sounds as New Gk. y /= ghj). 
Accordingly, in the episode of the fight between the twins, Batdasar corresponds 
with the adversaries of the eponyms of Armenia; moreover, in the context of the 
"black and white myth," he may be juxtaposed with the "white hero," adversary 
of the "black hero." Therefore, Sanasar and Baldasar may be derived from 
archaic dark and fair twin brothers (in various traditions, the black and white 
heroes appear as representatives of conflicting generations or brothers).?*? 

The genealogical legend of the Arcruni family, among the number of 
correspondences elsewhere,” has the best parallel in the Iranian and Indic 
traditions as well associated with the black and white and eagle themes. In the 
Sah-name, Zal, son of Sam, was born with white hair. Sam disowned his son, 
and he was left in a gorge. The boy was found and nurtured by the fairy bird 
Simury, in its nest on Mt. Alburz. Afterwards he became a great hero, father of 
Rustam. 

In some variants of the Sasna Cfer, after the foundation of Sasun Batdasar 
leaves for Persia. There he begets Zal, father of Rustam.?^^ It may be inferred 
that Batdasar was identified with the father of the albinistic Zal because he 
himself was connected with the “white” in archaic variants of the epic. Note also 
that the name of Mt. Alburz (Persian rendering of Middle Iran. Harburz, Avest. 
Hara Borazaiti) is somewhat comparable with Arm. Atbak. 

In the Avesta (Yast X, 50), Hara Borozaiti, where the Aaoma grows, is 
described as a "bright mountain around which the stars revolve, where come 


??? For the figure of Baldasar, see also below, V, 1; for the possible juxtaposition of the 
Semitic Bel ‘Lord’ with the "white," cf. IE *bhet, Russ. belyj ‘white,’ Arm. ba/ "mist, bil 
‘plue’ < ‘white,’ etc. (for these Armenian words, see Sarajeva 1986: 97-98). For the “white 
heroes” of Armenian tradition, see A. Petrosyan 2001; for examples of conflicting dark and 
fair brothers, see e.g., Fontenrose 1960. 

43 For instance, in the legend of the foundation of Vilnius, Lizdeiko, the founder of the 
Radzivill princely house was found in an eagle nest. The boy was the son of the chief priest 
Krive-Krivaitis, whose title was considered to be the late version of the original 
denomination of the divine twins, one of whom founded the city (cf. Russ. Krivoj gorod, 
Pol. Krzywgorod = Lat. Curvum castrum, the name of an area in Vilnius, see Toporov 1980: 
40 ff., 63 ff.). This title is connected to Lith. Kre/vas ‘crooked’ and may be juxtaposed with 
the constant epithet of Baldasar cuf ‘crooked,’ ‘crazy,’ ‘daredevil,’ which became the 
common denomination for Sasun's heroes (the etymological association between these 
terms is also a possibility that cannot be ruled out). 

244 Melik-Ohanjanyan 1934: 114-116; Abeghian I: 385, n. 2. 
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neither night nor darkness." The zairi ‘golden’ haoma itself corresponds with the 
"bright" (sukra or Suci) Ind. soma. 

The legends of the eagle, Sanasar, and foundation of the Arcruni family 
recall the myth of Indra and the eagle/falcon who brings soma, attested in two 
hymns of the R-g-Veda (IV, 26; IV, 27). This myth comes from the times of the 
Indo-Iranian unity, and the term used for the bird (syena) corresponds to the 
name of Simury (Avest. saéna-maraya > Middle Pers. senmury). Indra, as we 
have seen, is the Indic counterpart of Sanasar. Moreover, in both hymns (26, 6; 
27, 4) the eagle is designated by the epithet r-jjpya, the Indic cognate of Arm. 
arcuj, "^ 

D. Knipe, discussing the Indic hymns in question, has mentioned numerous 
Indo-European parallels, which he compared with the ancient Mesopotamian 
myths (£tana and the eagle; Anzu and the tablets of destiny; Gilgames and the 
huluppu tree). 

These comparisons may carry conviction if the compared myths are located 
in the same area. The Greater Zab River heads in the Albak district and the 
upper flow of this river itself was also called Albak.?" IE *a/bh- ‘white’ is 
common in the hydronyms?* and it is probable that the name of the district is 
derived from the very name of the river. 

Zab may be juxtaposed with the toponym Zabu mentioned in the Sumerian 
Lugalbanda and Anzu composition. Lugalbanda (a legendary ruler of Uruk who 
was regarded as the husband of the goddess Ninsun and antecessor or father of 
Gilgameš) finds himself alone in the wild mountains of Zabu while his 
companions are on their way to Aratta, the main rival city of Uruk. He decides to 
seek out the Anzu-bird so that it may show him the right way. Lugalbanda 
discovers its nest on the "splendid ‘eagle’-tree of Enki on the summit of Inana's 


245 Note that on this basis the myth of Armeno-Aryan *r-g‘piyo- may be reconstructed in 
the context of the Indo-European *Harg* mythologem. In the Avesta there is a mention of 
the ‘Eagle mountain’ (ərəzifya), from which the wise king Kavi Usan offered a sacrifice to 
Anahita (Yast 5, 4). In the Sah-name, Key Kavus (Kavi Usan's counterpart) sailed up into 
the clouds driven by eagles. Kavi Usan's successor was called Syavarsan (= Pers. Siyavos), 
cf. the figures of Sawasp and Sawar’ mentioned in Tovma Arcruni's dynastic legends. (All 
these Iranian names etymologically are associated with the ‘black,’ cf. the legend of the 
"black horseman” ArtaSés who was compared with arcui srat'ew 'sharp-winged eagle,’ see 
above, II, 1). In ancient Anatolia, the horseman god Pirwa was connected with the eagle. 
In the Abkhazian Nart epic, the tale of Sanasar and the eagle is told about the "black" 
Sasrykwa, son of Ercxeu (cf. *arg^, see below, VI, 3). 

246 Knipe 1967. 

?7 HHSTBI: 161. 

248 See Krahe 1962: 8, 24-26. 
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mountain.” He feeds and takes care of the fledgling. In return, Anzu promises to 
decide a favourable fate for the benefactor. Lugalbanda wishes for the speed of 
sunlight and the power of storms to go where he pleases. Then Anzu flies up to 
look for the troops of Uruk and tells Lugalbanda to join them. The army swiftly 
marches to Aratta and they start to besiege the city.” 

The Zabu Mountains may be localized in the area of the Greater and Lesser 
Zab rivers. This hydronym is attested from the Old Babylonian period as Zabum, 
Zaban, Zamiyatum, Assyr. Zaba. Notably, the Anzu-bird lived in the area of the 
land Lulubi—at the bird’s cry the ground quakes in the Lulubi Mountains (line 
46). The Lulubi/Lulumi land is identified with the Zamua land (cf. Zabu) and 
localized to the south of Lake Urmia, in the basins of the Greater and Lesser Zab 
rivers.” 

The Anzu-bird is persistently called babbar ‘bright, white’ (e.g., in Gudea’s 
text on the building of Ningirsu’s temple),7°! cf. Sumer. kt. babbar 'silver,' which 
parallels with IE *arg^ ‘bright, white,’ ‘silver,’ *r-gipiyo- ‘eagle.’ Moreover, the 
“White” and “Black” mountains of the Sumerian text could be localized not far 
from the Zabu land.?*?? Thus, one may conclude that the Anzu myth corresponds 
with the Indo-European (particularly, Balkano-Armeno-Aryan) *r-gipiyo- 
mythologem, and the Sumero-Indo-European contacts were localized in the 
north of Mesopotamia and south of the Armenian Highland”°? where the 





24 According to A. Movsisyan (1992; 2000: 40-43), Aratta was situated in the south of the 
Armenian Highland. Aratta is called the land/mountain of the me-s (me means ‘sacred rule, 
regulation,’ ‘divine force, decree,’ ‘modus operandi, norm,’ ‘prescription’), thereupon H. 
Martirosyan have etymologized this name in connection with IE *ar(H-)-to- (cf. Ind. r-ta- 
‘cosmic law,’ Arm. ard ‘structure, organization, order,’ etc.). Moreover, the name of Aratta 
has been juxtaposed with that of Ardini, the cult center of the Urartian chief god Haldi in 
the area of the upper reaches of the Greater Zab River (cited by Movsisyan 1992: 30-31 n. 
6. Cf. Gamkrelidze, Ivanov 1989: 36, n. 95). It is notable that in the Enmerkar and Lord of 
Aratta, the inhabitants of Aratta, unlike the Sumerians use horses “donkeys of the 
mountains” (this has been regarded as the first mention of the horse in cuneiform texts, 
see Kaneva 1964: 208, n. 21). So Aratta might have been located not far from Cop'K', the 
earliest horse-breeding center of the region). 

250 See TU: 78, 129. 

251 The building of Ningirsu ‘s temple, A 7, 2; 28; 17, 22; B 1, 8. 

252 Cf, Wilcke 1969: 32 ff. 

253 According to D. Knipe (1967: 349), the reccurrence of many details from ancient Near 
Eastern myths in the Indo-Iranian complex of the eagle mythologem, "would seem to 
substantiate a specific instance of Mesopotamian-Indo-European contiguity." It is worth 
noting that the considered Indo-European facts may be explained in the context of the 
*arg^ mythologem, whereas the brightness/whiteness of the Sumerian Anzu seems to be 
unmotivated. 
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fourth millennium BC. 


5. THE MYTH OF THE BLACK AND WHITE CITIES 

Hayk's mythic battle against Bel, as has been pointed out, was duplicated in 
the legend of the combat between the Taurus and Zagros Mountains which 
resulted in the creation of the Greater Zab River, Lake of Van, and several 
mountains. This cosmogonic duel occurred in the district of Atbak (modern 
Hakkari), not far from the site of the battle between Hayk and Bel. Furthermore, 
the names of the waters created as a result of the duel could be interpreted as 
‘white:’ the upper flow of the Greater Zab River was called Atbak (cf. IE *a/bh- 
‘white’); one of the names of Lake Van was Arcés (cf. *arg^ ‘white,’ see below). 

Hayk's elder son Aramaneak (var. Aramenak, Armenak) moves to the Ararat 
plain and settles down at the base of Mt. Aragac. The latter's son Aramayis (var. 
Armayis) establishes there the first capital of Armenia and calls it after his own 
name Armawir. 

These heroes, whose names begin with the element Aram, may be 
regarded as transformed figures of the myth of the divine twins. Indeed, the 
mythic twins frequently bear homophonic names and sometimes are represented 
as elder and young brothers or even as father and son as a result of their 
hierarchic differentiation.?** 

Armawir's site coincides with, or, to be more accurate, overlaps that of the 
Urartian city of Argistihinili, built in 776 BC by King Argisti I of Urartu—the first 
kingdom expanded over the whole of the Armenian Highland. Such a 
symptomatic use of the onomastic elements arm- and arg- for interconnected 
geographic objects is suggestive. Evidently, those names may be considered in 
the context of the Indo-European "black and white myth" (for the Indo-European 
origin of the Uratian elite, see below VI, 5). 

The names of the "black and white myth" appear in the early history of 
Urartu. The first known king of Urartu was called Ar(r)amu, var. Arama, Arame 
(c. 860-840 BC). According to the ethnogonic myth, the patriarch Aram ruled just 
before the reign of Semiramis the Assyrian (810-806 BC), therefore, in historical 
context, he may be identified with the homonymous historic Aramu the Urartian. 





254 For instance, in the History of Tarawn, the two mythic founders of the city Višap 
"Dragon, Gisane and Demetr are mentioned either as brothers or father and son; the 
Iranian Luhrasp and his son Gustasp, Norse Njórór and his son Freyr, Armenian Ara the 
Handsome and his son Ara have been considered as transformed versions of the original 
twins. 
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After Aramu, the ruling dynasty of Urartu, as well as its capital, were changed.” 


Aramu's “royal” city Ars: -aSku(n) or ArzaSku(n) (cuneiform za = sa) has been 
identified with the Armenian cities Aróe3 or Arcke (Turk. Erciş and Adilcevaz, 
respectively), on the northern shores of Lake Van.” These toponyms are to be 
connected to the Armenian reflex of IE *arg*. Arčēš, gen. Arcisoy < *arcéso- < 
*arcesK'o- (cf. Assyr. Ars-asku-)" < *arg'esk™o-; Arcke < Arcak, cf. Arm. 
*arc- "bright, white,’ arcat ‘silver. S 

Thus, one may conclude that in Urartu, in the beginning of the first 
millenium BC, the Armenian reflexes of the names of the Indo-European "black 
and white myth" were entwined with their non-Armenian centum group 
cognates. 

The trio of ethnogonic patriarchs Aram, Aramaneak, and Aramayis may 
allude to the triple essence of Aram. Aram, the only warlike figure of ethnogonic 
myth, is a demonstrative "third" warrior (meanwhile, he, as the second eponym 
of Armenia, is associated with the numeral "two"). He was the sixth (3 x 2) 
patriarch after Hayk, he defeated his three enemies in three battles and created 





255 See e.g., Melikishvili 1954: 202; Salvini 1995: 35. 

256 TU. 34-35. See also H. Russell 1984: 189-191. 

257 Cuneiform (Assyr., Urart.) s- = c; $ = s; k= R. For the Armenian change *sk’ > s, see 
Djahukian 1984: 158-160; c > c change is conditioned by the influence of the terminal 5; 
cf. canacem < *canacem < *g'en- ‘to know;' for é before s; cf. & ‘donkey’ < *ek'wo- 
‘horse;’ for the suffix -(&)$ < *-(e)sK^o-, cf. e.g., the toponyms Ba/a/es (modern Bitlis) and 
Mus (« *musk’o-, see below, V, 2) to the west of Lake Van. 

258 Ars-aSku(n) has recently been localized in the basin of Lake Urmia, and it has been 
hypothesized also that Aramu the Urartian might have been a "condotier" of Aramaean 
ancestry, see Salvini 1995: 26 ff. Setting all other considerations aside, it may be stated 
that the etymological identity of Ars*aSku(n) with Arčēš makes probable its localization in 
the north of Lake Van. Arčēš was one of the names of this lake itself, and a small lake to 
the northeast of the city of Van was called ArciSak > Arcak ‘small Arcés’ (Turk. Erçek). 
According to N. Adontz (1908: 315-316, n. 2), arc&s would mean ‘lake’ in the language of 
the pre-Armenian population but it thus meant ‘bright, white’ in Armenian. As noted, IE 
*arg* is frequent in the Indo-European hydronyms (Krahe 1962: 8, n. 2, 31-32). That is, 
this early Urartian capital, whose name was associated with the specific Armenian reflex of 
IE *arg^ was to have been named by the Armenians, and, even regardless of its 
localization, populated by the Armenians. Accordingly, Aramu the Urartian, king of 
Ars-aSku, was probably named after the early Armenian or related "black" thunder god 
*Aram-. In the ancient states of the region, theonyms were frequently used as 
anthroponyms (cf. e.g, Hieroglyph. Luw. anthroponyms Tarhunza, Yarri, Runtiya; Hitt. 
Telepinu, Arnuwanda, Sanda, Kubaba, etc.). Note also that almost all the names of the 
rulers of Subria were connected with Teššub, Aram's Hurrian counterpart (see above, I, 7; 
this also holds true for Arrapha, etc.). For the relation of Arm. Aram with the eponym and 
ethnonym of the Aramaeans, see below, VI, 2. 
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a new, powerful Armenia, cf. also the term Aram ‘third day of months.» 


Furthermore, Aram's relative MSak founded a city in the place of Aram's third 
battle, near the three-peaked Mt. Argaios. It is worth noting that the Urartian 
divine counterpart of Aram, TeiSeba (the second supreme god), was depicted 
with three bundles of thunder in each hand?” and periodically received sacrifices 
of six (3 x 2) oxen and twelve (3 x 2 x 2) sheep.?9! 

According to an archaic Kurd variant of the epic of Sasun, quoted in the 16'^ 
century author Sharaf-khan's book (Saraf-name), the founders of the dynasty of 
Sasun's Kurd rulers, Ziaddin and Izaddin, Sanasar and Baldasar's counterparts, 
come from Xlat (Turk. Ahlat). Moreover, in the notes of the 16" century 
Portuguese travelers A. Teneyro and M. Afonso, Davit of Sasun (represented as 
Samson) himself was born in Xlat'."9? This city was situated at the northern shore 
of Lake Van, in the Arcke (< *arg*) district, to the northeast of Mt. Nimrod. In 
the epic, its king was mentioned as Sjptak dev White monster.’ Xlat was the 
center of the adversaries of Sasun: Great Mher killed the king of Xlat', Davit was 
killed by its princess, and Little Mher destroyed it. 

Sanasar and Batdasar leave their native Baghdad and establish Sasun on the 
"Black mountain." Baghdad, eponymized by Baldasar, as we have seen, may be 
associated with the "white" (see also below, V, 1). The area of Sasun and Mt. 
Nimrod was mentioned in Urartian times as the land Urme. It was situated to the 
east of the land Arme?® (= Arma, cf. *r--mo- black). Another related toponym, 
Inner Urumu or Interior of Urumu, attested in an Assyrian source, is probably the 
Urme of the Urartian source, and meant the northern slopes of the Sasun 
Mountains."^^ These names (to be read, probably, Orme, Orome) may represent 
dialectal versions of Arme and Aram-, *r--mo-, * ró-mo- (see below, VI, 3). 

The Arme/Urme region (Sasun) was bounded on the north and south by the 
Ars*/zania River and Ars-/zania settlement, respectively, which correspond with 
Arm. Aracani and Arzan.?® Aracani, Gk.-Lat. Arsanias is to be connected with the 
Armenian reflex of *arg* (see below, VI, 6). Arzn, Arzan, the name of the 





?? This may be compared with the similar features of the Indo-European warriors. E.g., 
Cuchulainn was called "the child of the three years;" Heracles' conception occurred in one 
night three times as long as normal, see Dumézil 1970: 15-16, n. 7. 

?9? Belli 2000: 42-43. 

261 UKN 27, |, line 4. 

262 See Sharaf-khan 1967: 403-404; Gulbenkian, Berberian 1971: 180. 

763 TU 39, 210-211. 

264 Diakonoff 1984: 167: 151; 196: n. 97. 

265 TU s. 
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district, its city and river (Gk. Arzane, Arzanene, Turk. Harzan, Zok), may 
represent a non-Armenian pronunciation of the original *Arcan/ < Arcania. 

Sanasar and his brother, as has been mentioned, were regarded as the 
ancestors of the Arcruni family whose preliminary domains were in Arzn and 
Albak. The epic of Sasun, to some extent, may be considered the dynastic saga 
of this stock—in a number of variants, Covinar is the daughter of King Gagik, 
who may be identified with Gagik Arcruni, prominent king of the Vaspurakan 
kingdom (908-943). Sanasar is associated with the "black, and his 
descendants fight against the "white" city (according to the notes of Portuguese 
travelers, Xlat' was destroyed by Samson-Davit', while in contemporary variants 
this deed is ascribed to Little Mher and his two granduncles, Hovan and T'oros). 

According to some legends, Bel-Nimrod built a grandiose building on Mt. 
Nimrod, or, in E. Chelebi's account, on the highest mountainland of the world, 
the area where these days Lake Van is situated, and rebelled against God. He 
was destroyed by thunderbolts and a storm. The lake on the summit of Mt. 
Nimrod, or Lake Van itself (Chelebi), was created and overflowed him and his 
palace.?97 

In a Latin myth, considered in the context of *nepdt-'s mythologem, the 
Alban king Aremulus (var. Amulius, Allodius; in Livy: Romulus), rebelled against 
Jupiter and tried to imitate the thunder (similar to the Greek Salmoneus). He was 
smitten by a real thunderbolt, and the waters of Lake Alba (‘White’) overflowed 
and destroyed his king's palace.?9? 

There is much affinity between the Armenian and Latin myths. 
Aremulus/Romulus is obviously comparable with Aram (and Rama). In the 
Armenian legends of Mt. Nimrod, Hayk and his substitutes (Armenian king, God) 
figure as the Thunderer (cf. Aram, and the toponyms Urumu, Urme, Arme), while 





266 Since the beginning of the 10? century, the Arcrunid prince of this largest Armenian 
province situated between the lakes Van and Urmia and adjacent areas was proclaimed as 
king of Armenia, so that the country was divided into two rival monarchies under the rule 
of the Bagratuni and Arcruni dynasties. 

267 Chelebi 1967: 209; Ghanalanyan 1969: 72-73 Cf. also the variants adduced above, II, 2. 
268 Dumézil 1973: 67-68. The author has reconstructed the Indo-European myth of the 
primordial lake. From this shiny, white lake, where a fiery entity was hidden, began the 
rivers. The only hero who could enter the lake was called *nep(d)t- (Iran. Apam Napat, 
Irish Nechtan, Lat. Neptunus). In the epic of Sasun, Sanasar, the grandson of the king (cf. 
*nepot- ‘sister’s son, grandson’), who enters a lake and obtains his fiery horse and 
lightning sword could be considered in this context, see A. Petrosyan 1998: 15-16 (the best 
parallel for this episode is found in the Ossetic epic, where /Exsaerteeg, one of the twin 
brothers, enters the sea and there marries the daughter of the king of the sea). 
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in the Latin myth, Aram's namesake himself imitates the thunder god and is 
smitten by him.?*? 

The Roman twins Remus and Romulus came from city of Alba Longa ‘White 
long,’ and Romulus established Roma (Rome), on the Tiber's riverside. One of 
the Tiber's tributaries originates from Lake Alba, and the Tiber itself originally 
was called Albula, a diminutive of Alba (Livy I, 3, 5). The name of Romulus is 
derivable from IE * rémo-/*romo-. These twins are the sons of the Alban king's 
daughter, even as the Armenian twins are the sons of the Armenian king's 
daughter. Mars the war god was regarded as the father of Remus and Romulus, 
even as Hayk (= planet Mars) was the predecessor of Aramaneak and 
Aramayis.^"? 

It was agreed that a war between Rome and Alba should be decided by a 
fight between the chosen champions, triplet brothers Horatii and Curiatii 
respectively. At first two of the Horatii were killed. Nevertheless, the third 
Horatius managed to separate his adversaries by trickery and killed one after 
another. Later Alba Longa was destroyed, and only its temples were left 
standing. 

One of the central blocks of ancient Rome was called Argiletum (‘Death of 
Arg,’ see Vergil Aeneid VIII, 345-346). During the Roman ritual of Arge/, twenty- 
seven or thirty white puppets were cast into the Tiber River, which were 
considered the surrogates for human sacrifices (cf. the defeat of the triple, white 
*arg^). 

The name Roma is believed to have had Etruscan roots,” but it is obviously 
comparable with *ré-mo- (*rd-), and the opposition of Rome and Alba could be 
considered in the context of the "black and white myth." The legendary history 
of Rome has been regarded as one of the illustrative examples of Indo-European 
mythology." Moreover, Etruscan language and onomastics contain many Indo- 
European elements. 

According to the fragments of Manetho's Egyptian history which have 
survived in later sources, Armais, the brother of the Egyptian king Sethos(is), 


?9 Note that the initial a- in Aremulus indicates a non-Latin origin of this name. In light of 
the considered myths, the Nimrod legends of Armenia may be regarded as a demonstrative 
example of the combination of Indo-European (*rémo-), Ancient Mesopotamian, Christian 
and Islamic (Nimrod) traditions localized at a single site (for the Nimrod legends, see e.g., 
MNM s.v. Nimvrod). 

270 Note that the Roman Romulus, similar to his Alban namesake, was wrapped in a cloud 
and disappeared during a thunderstorm (Plutarch Romulus XXVII; Livy I, 16). 

271 See e.g. DEL: 830. 

272 See Dumézil's studies; On the Remus and Romulus myth, see Puhvel 1981: 300-311 
with bibliography; Lincoln 1981: 85-86. 
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was appointed to be the king's deputy over Egypt but violated the king's trust. 
He fled from Egypt and became the first king of Argos. Armais and Sethos(is) 
were identified with the Greek Danaos and Egyptos, respectively (Jos. Flavius 
Contra Apion l, 15 ff.; Eusebius of Caesaria Chronicles I, 215 ff.). Sethos 
corresponds to the Egyptian god Seth, who was identified with Typhon. 
Therefore, Sethos and Armais may be juxtaposed connected with Typhon and 
Arimoi. 

The mother of the twin ancestors of Spartan kings was called Argia (Apollod. 
II, 8, 2). There is a legend on the battle between three hundred Spartans and 
three hundred Argives (Herod. I, 82), cf. the myths of the “black” and “white” 
cities and their triple champions in Armenian and Roman traditions. 
Characteristically, after the battle the Spartans used to keep their hair, while the 
Argives shave it (i.e., the confict of the black and white was reprojected into the 
opposition of kept and shaved hair). 

In one legend, the Northern Irish capital Emain Macha ‘Macha twins’ was 
established in the place where Macha had born twins (see above, I, 2). In 
another legend, the foundress of the city (another Macha) and her husband were 
the descendants of Argetmal and Argetmor, respectively?” (cf. arget 'silver?). In 
the 7ain Bo Cuailnge, the dark "third hero" and “dog slayer” of Emain Macha 
Cuchulainn defends the dark bull of Ulster, which then kills the white bull of 
Connaught, Findbennach (White-horned’) Ai. 

According to S. Grunau (16"" century), the legendary founders of Prussia— 
the Cymbrian brothers Widowudi and Bruteno—settled there in the 6" century. 
Widowudi was made king by the local population, and Bruteno became high 
priest with the title Crywo Cyrwaito (cf. Lith. Krive-Krivaitis). The idols of three 
gods—Perkuno (a thunder god), Patrimpo, and Patollo—stood at a thick oak tree 
in a place called Rickoyto, which became the habitat of Bruteno and his 
priesthood. On a banner those gods were depicted as an unbearded joyful youth 
(Patrimpo), a black-bearded angry-looking man of middle age (Perkuno), and an 
old man with a long beard and deathlike pallor, wearing a white cloth like a 
turban (Patollo)."^ Significantly, the sanctuary of the three principal gods of 
Prussia, where the chief priest dwelt, was called Romowe. The opposition of 
black and white is quite explicit here, so the name of Romowe may be 
considered to be a cognate of Rome, Armawir, Urme-Arme. Moreover, Potrimpo 
and Patollo have been considered to be hierarchically different (represented as 


273 Mikhailova, Shkunaev 1985: 39-41. 
274 For the Prussian triad in the Indo-European context, see Puhvel 1974; Ivanov, Toporov 
1983: 170-175. 
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elder and younger) twin brothers, and the sacred oak tree has been compared to 
the Roman sacred tree Ficus Ruminalis, for the reason of their connection to the 
twins.?”° 
On the basis of this and other Indo-European data some fragments of the 
black and white cities’ myth can be reconstructed. 
1) The divine twin founders come from the "white" (IE *arg*); 
2) They (or one of them) are connected with the “black” and establish the 
"black" city and new tradition (IE *ré-mo-); 
3) The opposition of the "black" and "white" cities is solved according to 
the formula “the third kills the triple.””” 





75 Ivanov, Toporov 1983: 171-172. Those trees may be compared with Aramaneak's 
sacred trees in Armawir, which were used, similar to the Roman tree, to carry on divination 
(Xorenaci I, 20). 

276 This reconstructed scheme would reflect the Indo-European mechanism of spreading 
and absorbing new territories, cf. Dumézil 1970a: 208. Note that the Indo-European twins 
were frequently associated with the establishment of new settlements, see Ward 1968: 27. 
Many other “white” cities might be considered in this context (Vienna, Belgrad, etc.). 
Notably, the Hittite (< Hattic) capital city HattuSa and the kingdom of Hatti itself were 
sometimes written just with the Sumerogram for ‘silver:’ "KU, BABBAR-. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


THE “DYING GOD” 
AND THE ADVERSARIES OF THE ARMENIAN HEROES 


1. ARA GELEC'IK, MHER, AND THEIR COUSINS 


After Aram, his son Ara(y) Gelecik 'Ara(y) the Handsome’ acquired the 


government of Armenia. 


But the dissolute and lascivious Samiram (= Gk. Semiramis), for many 
years had heard of his beauty and desired to visit him [...]. However, after 
the death of Ninos (Samiram’s husband, king of Assyria, A. P.) [...], 
Samiram freely paraded her passion and sent messengers to Ara the 
Handsome with gifts and offerings [requesting] with many entreaties and 
the promise of gifts that he come to her in Nineveh, either to marry her 
and reign over the whole empire that Ninos had ruled, or to satisfy her 
desires and then return to his own land in peace with magnificent gifts. 
Many times the ambassadors came and went, but Ara did not agree. 
Samiram became exeedingly angry, and at the end of these negotiations 
she took the host of her army and hastened to the land of Armenia against 
Ara. [...] She arrived in haste at the plain of Ara, which is called Ayrarat 
after his name. And when the battle line was formed she ordered her 
generals that if possible they should attempt to keep Ara alive. But when 
the conflict was joined, the army of Ara was routed and Ara died in the 
battle at the hands of Samiram’s troops. The queen sent despoilers after 
the victory to the site of the battle to seek out her desired and loved 
among the fallen corpses. They found Ara dead amid his warriors, and she 
ordered them to place him on the roof of her palace. 

When the Armenian army had regained its confidence to continue the 
struggle against queen Samiram and to revenge Ara’s death, she said: “I 
have ordered my gods to lick his wounds, and he will be restored to life.” 
At the same time she hoped to revive Ara by the magic of her sorcery, 
being demented by desire for her darling. But when his corpse became 
stinking she ordered it to be cast into a great ditch and covered up. One of 
her paramours she had dressed up in secret, and she gave out this report 
about him: “The gods licked Ara and brought him back to life, fulfilling our 
wish and pleasure. Therefore from now on they are all the more to be 
worshipped and honored by us, as they fulfill our pleasures and accomplish 
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our desires." She also set up a new statue in the name of the gods and 
greatly honored it with sacrifices [...]. And she spread these reports about 
him over this land of Armenia and convinced everyone, so bringing the war 
to an end (Xorenaci I, 15) 


Anonym, telling the same tale of Ara's tricked resurrection added: "And thus 
queen Samiram spread the story of Ara/ez-es." Thus, the licking and reviving 
gods of Samiram were identified with the Ara/ezes (var. Yaralez, Aflez), mythic 
dog-like creatures which lick and make healthy wounded and murdered braves. 

According to Plato (Republic X, 614 b ff.), Er the son of Armenios, a brave 
soldier and native of Pamphylia (a country in the south of Anatolia, to the west 
of Cilicia), was killed in a battle and after 12 day sprang to life on his funeral pire 
to relate what he had seen in the otherworld. 

This hero has been identified with Ara the Handsome, son of Aram since 
19^ century?" (note that the name of Er's father is to be related with the 
ethnonym Armen, i.e., corresponds with Aram, eponym of Armenia). In Xorenaci 
and Anonym, as we have seen, Ara did not come to life, and Samiram deceived 
the Armenians by dressing up one of her lovers to look like him. However, it is 
apparent that in the original myth he would rise like Er the son of Armenios. 

Ara Gelec'ik was the last divine patriarch of the Armenians—after his death 
Armenia lost its independence for centuries, and a new era began. This figure is 
identical with the young and handsome heroes of the region (Adonis, Attis, and 
their cousins), and has been considered the epicized version of the "dying and 
rising” god of the Armenian tradition, a demonstrative example of the third 
function figure.” 

The etymology of Aray's constant epithet ge/ec'ik ‘beautiful, handsome’ is 
clear. It is derived from IE *we# ‘to see, look’ (beautiful = having good looks). 
Interestingly, according to Josephus Flavius (Antiquitates Judaicae 1, 146), the 
Armenians are descended from Oulos (= Hul of the Bible), the son of the Biblical 
patriarch Aram, whose name may be compared with *we/-.’”° 

* Wel- is one of the key roots in Indo-European mythology. In the context 
of the "basic myth" it denotes the serpent, adversary of the thunder god (e.g., 





277 Emin 1850: 85-88. 

278 See especially Matikyan 1930; Adontz 1948; Ghapantsyan 1944. On the Indo-European 
elements of the myths of Er and Ara the Handsome, see Lincoln 1991: 49 ff.; Ahyan 1982; 
Dumézil 1994: 133 ff. It should be noted that Xorenaci's account of Samiram and Ara the 
Handsome is strongly influenced by Greek literary tradition (cf., especially, Diodorus of 
Sicily II, 1, 4 ff.). 

?? For the relation of the Armenian Aram with his Biblical namesake, see below, VI, 2. 
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Ind. Vr-tra, Vala, the monsters slain by Indra), which accepted the first death 
and becomes the ruler of the Kingdom of the Death. This stem codified the ideas 
of the Indo-Europeans on the death and subsequent resurrection, cf. the 
following names and terms related to the different aspects of this mythological 
figure: 1) death and the dead: Tokh. A wá/'to die,’ Luw. u/ant*‘dead,’ etc.; 2) the 
Kingdom of the Death, represented as a meadow where the cattle (= souls of 
the dead) graze: Gk. F/ysios leimón 'Elysium,"9? Hitt. wellu- 'pasture,' Norse vollr 
‘meadow,’ Valhol/'the habitat of the killed braves;’ 3) a deity connected with the 
death, the ruler of the Kingdom of the death: Balt. Ve/s Vielona, Slav. 
Velesti/Volosd, Ind. Varun-a; 4) riches and power: Russ. Volosü, the cattle god 
(god of riches), vlast’ power, Tokh. A wá/" ruler, sovereign;’ 5) speech, poetic 
art, connected to the otherworld and priestly function: Ind. Varun-a, the Lord of 
Speech, the supreme arbiter, the foresighted, all seeing god, Irish fili ‘poet,’ 
etc.?! The mythologem of this figure in the Indo-European "basic myth" is 
reconstructed on the basis of the whole complex of the homophonic stems * wer", 
but, interestingly, the aforementioned theonyms were attached to *we/- ‘to 
see—interpreted as ‘sight, insight, foresight, observance, vigilance —by R. 
Jakobson.??? 

The connection of the Armenian "dying god" Ara Getec'ik, the son of Aram 
the thunder god in reconstruction, with the son of the thunder god in the "basic 
myth" is evident (as has been noted, in this protomyth, the son of the god is 
punished for an infringement, but rises again and brings with him new life, new 
order and prosperity). On the other hand, the dying son of the thunder god is 
associated with the serpent, eponym of the kingdom of the death. 

Ara the Handsome is the only divine patriarch of the Armenians who is 
killed. In this connection, he corresponds with Bel, the first killed, or sacrificed, 
figure of the Armenian ethnogonic myth. Bel represents enemies which were 
juxtaposed with the serpents and evil forces elsewhere. The name of Bel, as has 
been noted, is a Semitic borrowing. The native Armenian name of the thunder 
god's adversary, Bel's prototype, would have been derived from IE * we/-. 

The fourth Armenian patriarch after Hayk, grandson of Aramayis and 
grandfather of Aram was Getam, the founder and first patriarch of the eastern 
provinces of Greater Armenia, viz. Siwnik' and Arcax (Turk. Karabagh). The 


280 Interestigly, in Hesychius, E/ysion is glossed as ‘a place or field that has been struck by 
the thunderbolt' (see Nagy 1990: 140), which may corroborate its association with the 
name of the adversary of the thunder god. 

281 Toporov 1987: 17-19; see also Ivanov, Toporov 1974: 31 ff.; Gamkrelidze, Ivanov 1984: 
824. 

282 Jakobson 1969: 588. 
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district and the mountain range to the west of Lake Sevan, as well as the lake 
itself, were called after Gelam (Xorenaci I, 12). The similarity between the 
names of Gelam and Aray Gelec'ik, as in the case of Aramaneak, Aramayis and 
Aram, is not accidental. It would reflect the specific structure of the ethnogonic 
myth (see below, IV, 2). 

The toponyms with initial ge/- are concentrated in the province of Getam: 
e.g., Gel, the alternative name of the Gelamay Mountains and one of the 
significant mountains of that range as well; Geli, an ancient castle in the same 
area; Gelak'uni, contemporary Gelark'uniK, a district to the southwest of Lake 
Sevan, etc. The latter is attested as *"Ueliku-ni/hi among the local pre-Urartian 
“kingdoms” occupied by Urartu, which shows that those interconnected 
toponyms are derived from the protoform * wer-. 

The unique monuments of prehistoric Armenia, the huge visap-s ('dragon' 
« Iran.) or "dragon stones" usually found near bodies of water are concentrated 
mainly in the Getak'uni district, on the Getamay Mountains. The two largest 
groups of the visap-s are located on Mt. Get, at the source of the river Azat, and 
near the Geli fortress. Characteristically, the mountain beside Gel, the highest of 
the Gelamay range, is named after the dragon Azdahak. Certain aspects of the 
dragon stones also reveal their links with the myth of the thunder god and the 
serpent.?? 

Thus, it may be resonably inferred that the aforementioned toponyms from 
the stem ge/- « *we/- would have been derived from the name of the Indo- 
European mythic serpent. The dragon stones themselves had been probably 
called *ge/- < * wel- ‘serpent,’ before the loanword visap replaced their original 
Indo-European name. Kartvelian * gwel- ‘snake,’”°* which is to be borrowed from 
the intermediate Proto-Armenian stage of IE *we/- (> *gwel- > get), 
corroborates this reconstruction. Characteristically, the Kartvelian composite 
gwel-wesapí 'snake-dragon' combines these two names of the serpent. 

The name of Gelam may be interpreted as * we/H-mā?® The -am ending is 
characteristic of the names of the ethnogonic myth (Aram, Gelam). Moreover, 





283 Many of them are in the shape of fish; there are carvings of bulls’ hides on them, and 
wavy lines to represent rainy waters below the bull's head. The stelae are situated near the 
river sources and mountainous lakes. It is evident that the huge fish represents the water 
serpent while the bull is the symbol of the thunder god whose victory over the serpent 
triggers rain, see A. Petrosyan 1987; Harutyunyan 2000: 28 ff. 

284 Klimov 1964: 61-62 (Georg. gwel-, Megrel. gwer-; cf. Swan. hífw-/ uf-, wif-/uf-). 

28 Djahukian 1981: 55 (< Arm. ge^ ‘beautiful’). Cf. also the Indo-European hydronyms 
Hulana, Hulaya (Hitt.), Vilnia, Vilija (Balt.), etc., see, e.g., Gamkrelidze, Ivanov 1984: 861- 
862 (*Hwel- wave". 
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some non-Armenian names were truncated and assimilated with the Armenian 
ones, e.g., Samiram (< Samurammat), Baráam (< Ba'alSamin), cf. also the 
names of Hayk's descendant Paskam, the ancestor of Turk’, and Argam, the 
"historic" version of the legendary Argawan, adversary of the heroes of the 
Vipasank- 

The ethnonym Ge/ni, var. Gefnik, G/ni 'Armenian' is found only in Eremia's 
medieval dictionary.’ There are no other data on this interesting term, but it 
may be considered in the context of the Armenian and Indo-European 
onomastics. Since in the folk tradition the two other Armenian ethnonyms, Hay 
and Armen, were connected to the names of the patriarchs of the ethnogonic 
myth Hayk and Aram (or: Aramaneak), it is fair to assume that Ge/n/ would have 
been linked with the consonant names of that myth—Gelam and Ara Getecik. 

Numerous Indo-European ethno-toponyms comparable with * we/- (cf. Celt. 
Volcae, Illir. Velsounas, Ital. Volski, etc.) have been considered in the context of 
the "basic myth.’”°” The final -nj or -nik in Getni(k) should be connected to the 
Indo-European complex suffix *-niyo- (*-n- + *-iyo-) > -ni and subsequent 
diminutive-ethnonymic /& (cf. also the relation of Hay and hayim to look’). 

Ueliku-(ni/hi), the name of the district of the "dragon stones" is comparable 
with that of the famous adversary of Te3Sub, the stone giant Ullikummi. In the 
Hurro-Hittite myth, Kumarbi, the father and adversary of Tessub, plots to 
overthrow him. He impregnates a great rock in the cold spring and it bears 
Ullikummi. The gods fight against the monster, but it has grown so big that they 
are unable to harm it. The end of the myth is not preserved but probably 
contained the final victory of the weather god.?9* 

Ni and hiin Ueliku-ni/hi are alternative Urartian suffixes, common formants 
in place-names. Thus, Weliku-(ni/hi) of the pre-Urartian population of the Lake 
Sevan region and the Hurrian Ullikummi, centered probably in the areas of the 
worship of TeSSub, should be derived from the Indo-European name of the 
serpent.?9? 


286 Amalyan 1975: 64, 67; HAB I, 536; for the etymology of this ethnonym, see A. 
Petrosyan 1987: 67; cf. S. Petrosyan 1976: 193; Djahukian 1987a: 615-616. 

287 Ivanov, Toporov 1979. 

28 Hoffner 1990: 52-60. Notably, according to the legends of the Van region, when the 
visap of Lake Van becomes thousand years old it grows enormously large. The angels pull 
it out of lake and hurl it into the sky, where the sun burns it, see Srvandztyantz I: 69; 
Abeghian I: 88. 

28 Ullikummi has been etymologized as ‘the destroyer of Kummi’, see especially Ivanov 
1982: 158-159. Nevertheless, in a letter recommending my article (A. Petrosyan 1987), V. 
Ivanov agreed that Ullikummi's name should be related with Urart. Ueliku-ni. The name 
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The Urartian kings occupied the region of Sevan Lake in the 8* century BC, 
and the land Ueliku- is mentioned from that epoch. The visap stelae would be 
dated, probably, from the 187-16" centuries BC;?? anyhow, an Urartian 
inscription in a visap from Garni testifies that those stelae were created in pre- 
Urartian times. 


* * * 


In Xorenaci (I, 15), Ara was killed in the "plain of Ara, which was called 
Ayrarat after his name." Ayrarat is the central province of historic Greater 
Armenia, whose central valley (“Ararat plain") is situated to the north of Mt. 
Masis-Ararat. Correspondingly, in folk tradition, Ara was killed in Arzni??! (first 
attested in 15" century as Arcni < *arg“niyo-), at the foot of Mt. Ara to the 
north of the Ararat plain. 

The mountains around this plain (Aragac, Ara, Gelamay, and Masis) have 
been named after the ethnogonic patriarchs. In Xorenaci (I, 12), Aramaneak, 
curiously enough, "called the mountain after his own name Aragac, and his 
estate, the foot of Aragac (Arm. Aragacotn) yet this name seems to be 
etymologically connected rather to Ara (notably, there is a village Samiran on 
Aragac). The names of Mt. Ara and Gelam's range speak for themselves. Mt. 
Masis (= Ararat) is associated with the patriarch Amasia, son of Aramayis. 
According to the Vipasank’, Artawazd, one of the late counterparts of Ara the 
Handsome (see below, IV, 2), is captured in a cave of Mt. Masis. 

The "plain of Ara" was first “Armenianized” by Hayk's son Aramaneak, who 
left his father's domain in the north of Lake Van and settled at the base of Mt. 
Aragac to the northwest of the Ararat plain. Therefore, Aramaneak could be 
considered the first eponym of "the plain of Ara." In other words, Aramaneak 
would present the preliminary figure of Ara, or, using Abeghian's expression, Ara 
was "the second figure" of Aramaneak. If so, Aram and Ara can be considered 
“the second figures" of Hayk and Aramaneak repeated in the same order in the 
sixth generation. 

The names Ara(y), Ayrarat, Aramaneak/Aramenak, are comparable to the 
Indo-European specific terms *ar(H-)-to- (*r--to-), *ar-o-, *ar-yo-, *aryomen- 
(cf. *arfH-]- ‘to fit together, arrange’ *a//y/o- ‘friend, master, lord’), which 
appeared as the names of Indo-European lands, ethnonyms and corresponding 





may be interpreted as *we/- + Kummi, or Weliku- + mmi (Hurrian suffix), cf. e.g., Urart. 
pura, Hurr. purame or puramrmií''slave,' see Khachikyan 1985: 48. 

?9 According to archaeologist P. Avetisyan (personal communication); see also Arakelyan, 
Harutyunyan 1966: 291-293, with bibliography. 

21 Ghanalanyan: 11, 166-167. 
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theonyms: e.g., Indo-Iran. ethnonym *aryo-, Ind. Aryavarta, Avest. Airyana 
vaéjah, the homelands of the Aryans, Pehl. £ran ‘Iran,’ Old Osset. *A/ani ‘Alans’ 
(< *aryana), Irish £riu ‘Ireland;’ Hitt. theonym Ara (< *ar-o-), Ind. R-ta, Avest. 
Aša (*r--to-), Ind. Aryaman, Iran. Airyaman, Irish Eremon (*aryomn-), etc.?? 

The two components of the name of Ara Gelec'ik may be juxtposed with the 
two members of the Indic complex Mitra-Varun:a ( *mitro- + *weŁ), respectively 
connected to the binary oppositions such as light and darkness, life and death, 
right and left, center and periphery, etc. (cf. also Russ. mir + volia in the same 
context).?? Accordingly, the name Ara may be related to the Mitraic aspect of 
the Mitra-Varun-a complex. 

Mitra, Aryaman and Varun-a form a triad. Aryaman, besides Bhaga, appears 
as subordinate to Mitra representing of certain aspects of his domain. Mitra is a 
specific Indo-Iranian theonym, while Aryaman has cognates elsewhere. 

Arm. Ara coincides with the Hittite theonym Ara(s), var. Ara.?^ Hitt. ara- 
means ‘member of one's group, fellow, friend,’ implying mutuality, and is even 
used as a reciprocal pronoun in iteration aras aran ‘each other,’ like Slav. drugi 
druga ‘each other.’ The derivative āra- (with long, or, according to V. Ivanov, 
accented a-) means ‘right, proper, originally ‘appropriate to the in-group, 





?? Th Urartian inscriptions, the central "land" of the Pre-Urartian Ararat plain situated in the 
Araxes Valley to the south of Mt. Aragac was called ‘Az/s-a, i.e., Waza or Waca, while the 
land to the north was called Eria-hi. (Those lands, along with the neighboring regions were 
destroyed and turned into Urartian provinces by the Urartian kings in the beginning of the 
8" century BC). In Armenian onomastics, Eria (resp. Aria, Urart. e corresponds to Arm. a in 
some other cases as well) and Waca (> gac) may be somehow associated with Aragac, 
which, as noted, supposedly was named after Aramaneak. 

The mentioned names of the central province of Armenia are somewhat comparable with 
Airyana vaéjah ‘Aryan expanse,’ the name of the mythic homeland of the Iranians. Notably, 
Ara the Handsome’s counterpart in Plato Er, son of Armenios, in Greek tradition was 
identified with Zoroaster (see Matikyan 1930: 258-274, with references), who lived, 
apparently, in Airyana va&jah ( Yast 9, 25). Moreover, Er-Zoroaster’s grandfather Hosthanes 
(Arnobius I, 52) may be juxtaposed with Arm. ostan ‘capital’ (< Iran.), i.e., the Ararat 
plain, the area of the Armenian capitals, while the name of the Hrazdan River, chief 
tributary of the Araxes in the Ararat plain, is identical with the Avestan hydronym Frazdanu 
(Yast 5, 108). That is, in later thought Er-Zoroaster might have been localized in the "Plain 
of Ara." Anyhow, Airyana vaéjah would have been identified with Atropatene and the 
Araxes Valley after Alexander's epoch, see Rak 1998: 26-27, 53-54, 113, 451. Note also 
that the Indo-European elements of ancient onomastics of the Ararat plain may not be 
connected with the Aryan languages, cf. e.g., Urart. Ueliku-, Arm. GelakKunik, which 
derives from *weF, while in Aryan *e > a. On the ethnic situation of this northern 
periphery of Urartu (Urart. Etiu-ni/hi), which became the central province of Greater 
Armenia, see below, VI, 4. 

?93 See Toporov 1987: 18-19; 1989: 43-52. 

2% Ghapantsyan 1944: 78 ff. 
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communally acceptable, congruent with social order,’ and is found especially in 
the interdiction natta ara ‘it is not not right,’ a phrase which censures “non-Hittite 
behavior.” The theonym Ara(s), grouped in a text with the gods Hinkallus 
“Abundance” and Kelti “Well-being,” is to be connected to the homonymous 
apellative.? However, Arm. Ara(y) could not represent a simple borrowing from 
Hittite—the regular reflex of Hitt. Ara in Armenian would have been transformed 
into *Ar for the reason that in Armenian the last vowel disappeared long after 
the disappearance of Anatolian languages, even in the Middle Iranian 
borrowings. 

IE *ne ar-(t)o- ‘unrighteous, illegal’ has been considered the formula of 
incest prohibition—the most significant social establishment in archaic 
traditions—cf. Ind. anr-ta and Hitt. U/ ara = natta ara in connection with 
unrighteous, incestuous marriages (R-g-Veda X, 10, 4; KBo V 3 III 34; XXII 2, 
19). Moreover, Aryaman, Iran. Airyaman, and Irish Eremon (Aryomen-) are 
associated with marriage rituals and may be regarded as marriage sponsors.?? 
Notably, U/ ara is used when the Hittite king, giving his sister in marriage to the 
king of Hayaša, told him not to have sex with the sisters of his wife: “at Hattusa 
it is illegal" (KBo I, 42, IV, 7). Ara Gelecik appears as an obvious “righteous” 
figure. He, as a faithful husband to his wife, gave a rebuff the lascivious 
Samiram, historicized figure of the mother goddess, his own mother in 
reconstruction, and was ruined. 

In this context, Ara corresponds with Arday Viraz 'Righteous Viraz, an 
Iranian counterpart of Er, Armenios’ son (Arday Viráz Namag, 9'"-10" century 
AD). This pious hero was married to his own seven sisters and thereby embodied 
the Zoroastrian ideas of marital righteousness. He was chosen to die in order to 
release his spirit and discover the nature of heaven and hell. Arday Viraz 
returned to the world of the living after seven days and related all he had seen. 
The name of Ara Gelec'ik may be juxtaposed with that of Arday Viraz (to the 


25 Puhvel 1981: 323-324; see also HED I: 116-121. Arm. ayr af ayr, ayr ost afne, ayr ayr, 
ayr zaramb 'each other, one another’ are comparable with the Hittite aras aran, thus Arm. 
ayr 'man' may be etymologically related with Hitt. ara-, IE *ar-yo-. The expected reflex of 
IE *aryo- is ayr in Armenian, so ayr, gen. afn ‘man, husband’ seems to have been 
developed as a result of contamination of *ar-yo-, *r-sen- and *(H-)ner-, see Djahukyan 
1987: 182. 

2% Ivanov 1986: 10-11. 

27 Puhvel 1970: 376 ff.; 1981: 325-326. Note that in spite of his "Mitraic" (first function) 
essence, the eminent domain of concern of IE *Aryomen- strongly involved the third 
function as well, see Puhvel 1970, loc. cit. On the third function characteristics of Ara the 
Handsome, see below, IV, 3. 
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best of my knowledge, Viraz for: Virap/f] has no reliable etymology, yet cf. 
*wel-). 

The Iranian dragon slayer and "third hero" Oraétaona-Faridun, begat three 
sons: 1) Sayrima-Selm, eponym of the West; 2) Tura-Tur, eponym of Turan; and 
3) Airik-Irej, eponym of Iran, center of the Iranian universe. The latter was 
perfidiously murdered by his unrighteous brothers. 

According to Tacitus (Germania 2, 3), the Germanic tribes regarded 
themselves as the descendants of the three sons of the forefather Mannus: 
"from their names they call those close to the ocean Ingaevones; those in the 
middle, Herminiones; and all the rest, Istaevones." Moreover, the god Irmin, 
supposed eponym of the Herminiones would represent the Germanic cognate of 
Ind. Aryaman (and thereby of Iran. Airik, i.e., Arya). 

As we have seen, in early Armenian epics there are three figures which may 
be juxtaposed with the "third hero" Oraetaona: Hayk, Aram, and Tigran. 
Aramaneak, the first eponym of the center of Armenia, is one of the three sons 
of Hayk the eponym of Armenia, while his brothers are the eponyms of the Lake 
Van region. So, Aramaneak, as one of the three sons of the primordial founder 
and eponym of the center of Armenia would represent the Armenian counterpart 
of the eponyms of Iran and the Herminiones (see also below, VI, 5).??? 

Ara the Handsome, the epicized version of the "dying god" and second 
eponym of the center of the Armenian universe, would also correspond with the 
righteous Airik-Irej (in fairy tales, Ara the Handsome figures as a typical fairy 
hero, the third son of Aram, who was cast into a hole to die by his elder 
brothers).?0? 

In the Vipasank, where the Iranian influence is most evident, Oraétaona 
and his sons are juxtaposed with Tigran and his sons: Bab, Tiran, and Vahagn. 
Bab corresponds with Selm, Tiran represents a conflation of Tura (cf. Arm. « 
Iran. anthroponym Tiran), and Vahagn appears as the counterpart of Airik- 
Irej.?? 





?$ De Vries 1952: 26-27. 

29 Tt should be noted that in Anonym, the ethnonym Armen appears to derive from 
Aramaneak/Aramenak, cf. the expressions azg Aramenakay ‘nation of Aramenak,’ ordik' 
azgacninn Aramenakay ‘sons of ethnogonic Aramenak,' etc., instead of Xorenaci's "men of 
Aram's stock," see e.g., G. Sargsyan 1998: 123. 

300 See e.g., Lalayan 1902: 156. 

301 On the ground of different facts Vahagn has already been regarded as the Iranianized 
version of the early Armenian Ara the Handsome, see Matikyan 1930: 237-238; Adontz 
1948: 266; Demirkhanyan 1986. 
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In light of foregoing, Arm. Ara(y) may be considered as a derivative of IE 
*arH-)-/*rH--. e.g., *rH--yo-, *rH--to-, *rH--tiyo-?" Ayrarat is conceivable as 
a reduplicated form of ayrem ‘burn’ with the suffix -at ‘a burnt place’ (cf. e.g., 
hefefat ‘sluit, gully’ < Ae/-hef-at, from hetem ‘pour’). Nevertheless, in the myth it 
would have been associated with *aryo- » ayr- (reduplicated ethno-toponyms 
are comonplace elsewhere).°°? The name of Aramaneak seem to be a conflation 
of the original *Aryomen- with Aram. 

On the basis of Indic, Iranian, and Irish data, the Indo-European eponym 
*Aryomen- may be postulated as a kind of hypostasis of the Mitra-type, a deified 
abstraction meaning ‘Aryanhood,’ expressing the self-sense of the community 
and associated with the pathways and roads (e.g., in India, the Milky Way was 
conceived of as the Path of Aryaman, leading to his throne in Elisium??^), 
communal welfare and health, especially in terms of marital compacts and and 
rituals of healing.?9 

In Christian times, the cult of St. Sargis absorbed the older reverence of Ara 
the Handsome.? He was described as a white horseman accompanied or guided 
by a dog (cf. the Aralezes of Ara) and regarded as the sponsor of love charm, 
marriage, and healing." Moreover, he was conceived as a wind spirit.” In a 
Christian hymn he is called the "road to the realm of heaven.” In a legend, the 
origination of the Milky Way "Way of the Straw-Thief" is associated with St. 
Sargis’ storm.?!? This legend represents a late version of a myth attested by the 
7^ century author Anania Sirakac'i: "during a bitter winter, Vahagn, the ancestor 


9? A. Matikyan, N. Adontz, and G. Ghapantsyan compared Ara with Ares. Furthermore, 
Matikyan considered Ara in connection with IE *aryo- (pp. 328-332), while Ghapantsyan 
juxtaposed him with the Hittite Ara, considering him a "vegetative god" of "Asianic" origin 
(pp. 78 ff.). G. Djahukian (1992: 18) relates Ara to IE */77--to-, connecting it to *er-'move, 
arise,’ cf. Arm. yarut'iwn ‘resurrection,’ yafnem ‘arise, ascend, to be resuscitated’ and 
supposed resurrection of Ara. 

303 For various considerations on the etymology of Ayrarat, see Djahukian 1988: 163-166. 
304 R, Allen 1963: 477. The Milky Way was regarded as a road to otherworld elsehere. 

95 Puhvel 1970: 376-378; 1981: 325-326. 

99 Matikyan 1930: 153-170; Adontz 1948: 289-292; Ghapantsyan 1944: 65-68; A. 
Petrosyan 2001a. 

37 Notably, St. Sargis’ holiday corresponds to that of the Western St. Valentine. Also, 
significant fire rituals were timed to St. Sargis holiday, which support his associations with 
the fire god Vahagn (see e.g., Matikyan 1930: 165-166). It is characteristic that in a legend 
St. Sargis rescues a maiden from her father’s incestuous encroachment, see Ghanalanyan 
1969: 365. For St. Sargis as a patron of healing, see Antonyan 2000. 

308 Abeghian 1899: 95ff. 

309 Matikyan 1930: 164. 

310 Ghanalanyan 1969: 8. 
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of the Armenians, stole straw from BarSam, the ancestor of the Syrians;” 
therefore, the Armenians called the Milky Way Yardgoti het ‘Trail of the Straw- 
Thief.’ 

It is obvious that in this legend Vahagn took the place of a Haykid patriarch, 
one of the “ancestors of the Armenians.” In Xorenaci, Baršam figures as one of 
the adversaries of Aram. However, Aram, as the “black hero,” may not be simply 
equated with the blond Vahagn. Here Vahagn probably replaced Aram's son Ara 
the Handsome.’ 


* * * 


The relation of Ara with the epic Mher is obvious. They both have been 
considered to be late versions of the "dying god." Little Mher, like his Caucasian 
cognates, is confined in a rock (or a cave within it) and will be reborn from that 
rock. 

In a fairy tale, Ari Armaneli, whose name represents a folk version of Ara the 
son of Aram;?? is confined in a rock "neither dead, nor sleeping" (ZH III: 175- 
181); in a parallel tale the hero is turned into the stone (HZH IX: 231-237). Both 
heroes come to life at nights and finally are cured when an appropriate sacrifice 
is made??? 

The best Caucasian parallel to the Ara Gelecik myth is found in Abkhazian 
tradition. In a legend, the brave giant Aslan (Turk. 'Lion,' cf. Lion Mher) was 
bound by evil spirits, blinded and cast into a deep canyon. His dogs cut off the 
bonds and licked his wounds continually for many days. Aslan came to life and 


311 [n a Germanic legend related by the tenth century Saxon historian Widukind (Res 
gestae Saxonicae 1, 9-13), the Milky Way was named after Iring, a brave aide of King 
Irminfred who eventually killed the king. These names recall Aramaneak, Aram, and Ara; 
moreover, as has been noted, the god Irmin (cf. Irminfred) probably represents the 
Germanic cognate of Aryaman. 

?? Ghapantsyan I: 187. 

313 In. another folk tale, examined in the context of the myth of Ara, the hero, Ara's 
counterpart, with his gypsy girlfriend mounted a winged lion with sunlike eyes that bore 
them across the sea. Then it asked the hero to kill it, dismember it, bury the parts, and 
exhume them a week later. The youth performed the task, and after a week found a fiery 
horse, four fire-eyed dogs, and fiery weapons, instead of the buried members of the lion. 
In the end, the hero himself was cast into a pit to die, but his fairy dogs came, severed his 
bonds, licked his wounds and cured him. The hero emerged from the pit and punished the 
gypsy girl (Matikyan 1930: 32-40, see also below, IV, 1). In this tale, the winged lion 
represents hero's zoomorphic substitute, and the story of its death, dismemberment, etc., 
is similar to the myth of the "dying god." 
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built a temple dedicated to the paired ‘dog gods’ A/askentyr, counterparts of 
Arm. Aralezes.?"4 

In an Armenian folk poem, prince Aslan ‘Lion’ is defeated in a combat with 
Archangel Gabriel, who takes the souls when it is time to die. Aslan should die, 
but he is allowed to induce anyone to die in his stead. His old father and mother 
refuse, and only his wife agrees to sacrifice herself for him (cf. the myth of 
Admetos).?!° The identity of Aslan with Mher is obvious—Little Mher opposes the 
angels and Archangel Gabriel; moreover, prince Aslan is armed with a “lightning 
sword.” 

In the War of Persia, the body of killed MuSet Mamikonean was placed in a 
tower in order to be resurrected by Aflezes (P'awstos V, 36), i.e., MuSet 
represents a late incarnation of Ara. As has been mentioned, in folk tradition this 
hero was called Lion Mušeł. Thus, the lion is the symbol that links these 
incarnations of the "dying god.?!9 MurSili I, the earliest historic prototype of 
MuSet was also compared with the lion, so the Armenian and Abkhazian closely 
related legends of Ara, MuSet and Aslan may be derived from the early local 
substratum (see above I, 11 and below, V, 3). 

In the finish of Sasun's epic, Little Mher, after the death of his wife, finds 
that the earth cannot sustain his steps and support the hooves of his horse—it 


314 This Abkhazian legend has been compared with the Ara the Handsome myth by L. 
Melikset-Bekyan (see Matikyan 1930: VI). For the Abkhazian legends, see I. Janashia 1960: 
29; Pachulia 1986: 141; cf. Bzhania 1973: 218-219. Several Armenian texts, like the 
Abkhazian legends, emphasize that the Yara/ez-es lick the heroes’ wounds and bonds 
continually (yar /ezun, yar lizu). This makes probable the analysis of yaralez as yar + lez, 
‘continually, eternally licking,’ implied by ancient authors since the 5™ century, see 
Djahukian 1992: 18. On the other hand, Aralez and A//ez may be interpreted as "who licks 
Ara’ and ‘take (and) lick,’ respectively. According to some orientalists (Sayce, Ghapantsyan, 
Diakonoff), Ara/ez is to be associated with the ancient Mesopotamian Ara/i‘otherworld,’ so 
the connection of those creatures with licking is based on the folk etymology, see e.g., 
Diakonoff 1983: 194. However, the mythologem of the dogs that continually lick the bonds 
and wounds of detained, wounded and killed heroes could not be based on an Armenian 
folk etymological association. For the Caucasian, Slavic, Celtic, Turkic, and Mongolian 
parallels, see Ivanov 1976: 158 ff.; 1977: 208-209, with bibliography; see also Schlerat 
1954: 29-31, 36; S. Harutyunyan 2000: 383-384. For the Armenian texts on Aralezes, with 
English translations and bibliography, see J. Russell 1987: 403, 409, 416. See also below, 
IV, 1. 

315 On this poem, see Abeghian I, 507-513; S. Harutyunyan 2000: 410-414. 

316 Interestingly, in a variant of the Georgian epic, the angels chained Amirani, Mher's 
counterpart, after he decoyed the great hero Aslan to kill himself, see Chikovani 1966: 243. 
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has become soft because of the evil of the time.?"7 The voices of Mher's parents 
tell him from their graves: 


You have roamed the world enough... 
Agfavu K'ar (‘Raven's stone’) is your haven. 
When the world is destroyed and rebuilt, 
When the ground can sustain your horse, 
Then the world will be yours. 


Thereupon Mher asks God for a fight. God sends seven mounted angels to fight 
him. Mher is defeated. He wounds a talking raven, that guides him into the cave 
of the “Raven's stone" in the "Rock of Van.'?'? He will come out, 


When the wicked world is destroyed and rebuilt, 
When the wheat grows to the size of a rose-pod, 
When the barley grows to the size of a walnut...?!? 


On the top of the rock where Little Mher was confined, there is an Urartian blind 
portal (1.83 x 4.45 m?), with a large cuneiform inscription on it, dated from the 
end of the 9" century BC: the only text which represents the whole Urartian 
pantheon and the order of sacrifices made for the gods. The inscription begins as 
follows: ?Haldie eüriie ^ISpudinise "Sarduriehinise ‘Menuuase "Ispuinihinise inili 
KA z/s-aduüali...'For the god Haldi, the Lord, (king) IÉpuini son of Sarduri, (and) 





317 This motive could somehow imply the cultivating of the land (and the incestuous mating 
of the hero with the mother earth); on the other hand, it may be associated with the end 
of the year and snow. 

318 The raven/crow figures in the myth of Mher's cognates as well. A monastery on Mt. 
Ara's side is called Agfavavank’ 'Raven/crow-monastery.' Amirani is confined in the ‘Crow 
Mountain,' and a crow fed him, see Avdalbegyan 1969: 47-48; in some variants, Amirani's 
dog which licks his chains is born by a crow, see Virsaladze 1976: 82; Chikovani 1966: 217. 
The raven appears at the ends of Mher's North Caucasian counterparts (Salakaya 1976: 
204, 218) and of Cuchulainn (O'Faolain 1986: 109) who may be considered a western 
counterpart of the Armenian and Caucasian heroes (Ivanov 1976: 161, see below, IV, 1). 
In the cult of the Western Mithras, there were seven degrees of initiation and the devotees 
successively assumed the names of Raven (Corax), Occult, Soldier, Lion, Persian, Runner of 
the Sun, and Father, see Cumont 1956: 152 ff. Interestingly, the "meeting of the hero with 
the raven” motif may be traced back to the Sumerian En/i/ and Namzitara composition, 
where Namzitara meets the chief god Enlil disguised as a raven. The god promises that 
Namzitara's descendants will "seize" the justice s/-sa, see Afanasieva 1997: 320-321, 451 
(cf. Little Mher will come out from the rock when the justice is established in the world). 

319 DS: 370-371. 
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Minua son of ISpuini, built this gate...’ (UKN 27, 1-2). Little Mher enters this 
"gate" and will come out from it when the earth can bear him and his steed. The 
Armenians have called this "gate of Haldi” Mheri dur ‘the door of Mher,’ so, as I. 
Diakonoff has stated: 


After the fall of Urartu, presumably in the Achaemenian or Post- 
Achaemenian period, Haldi was apparently identified with Mithra, and the 
door of Haldi became the door of Mithra (Mher)[...]. The Western Mithra 
has little in common with his Iranian namesake, except the name, very 
general solar character, and perhaps his special friendliness to man. The 
combination of the features in the myth of the Western Mithra, such as his 
birth and appearance from the rock, the worship before a spelaeum, such 
attributes as the little trees, the lion and perhaps also the bull, can be 
followed eastward to Haldi but not further. Note that in Phrygia, the alleged 
birthplace of the Western Mithra, "doors of the god" were also made in the 
rock at least as early as the 87-7" centuries BC [...]; a syncretization of 
Haldi with a so far unknown Phrygian god may have preceded the further 
syncretization of this already syncretic deity with Mithra.??? 


Indeed, Haldi has many features in common with Ara, Mher and the Western 
Mithras.?? The lion was the symbol of Haldi (he was usually portrayed standing 
on a lion). Furthermore, Mythraic iconography included leontocephalous statues 
sometimes dedicated “Dio Arimanio.” This name has been compared to that of 
the Middle Iran. Ahriman (evil spirit), but it, at least in theory, may be related to 
Aramaneak (*aryomen-) “the first figure of Ara." 

In the Sasna Cfer, Lion Mher is informed that for his strenght the White 
Monster is dependant on a black ox. He finds it at the Black Mountain and 
pierced its belly by his lightning sword.?? In this fragment Mher tends to 
coincide with the image of the Western Mithras fauroktonos, on the other hand, 
Lion Mher here is derivable from the bull tearing lions of Urartian zoography, 
which appears as one of the typical motifs of the Mesopotamian art as well??? 


320 Diakonoff 1983: 303-304. 

321 Note that the New Persian term for Zoroastrian shrines Dar į Mihr 'the door of Mihr’ is 
attested only in Islamic times, while the Armenian corresponding term derives from the 
Urartian "Door of Haldi." 

322 DS: 129; cf. DdS: 88. 

323 This "contest" motif, shared by both ancient Mesopotamian and Indus arts, is first 
attested in Proto-Elamite seals, see Parpola 1993: 81-82; in Transcaucasia: in a silver 
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According to an obscure sentence of T'ovma Arcruni (III, 18), Ara (or his 
wounded and killed warriors) is resurrected, i.e., probably licked back to health 
in the village of Lezuoy, not far from the "Rock of Van" and "Door of Haldi-Mher" 
in the vicinity of the Van city. In the corresponding legends from that locality 
recorded in the 19" century the name of the village (Lezwoy, LezK) is 
interpreted in connection with the myth of Ara the Handsome and licking and 
reviving deities (cf. Arm. /ezu ‘tongue,’ /izanem ‘to lick^).??* 

In light of the foregoing observations on the Armenian and Indic complexes 
Ara(y) + gef and Mitra + Varun-a, the name of Haldi's wife, PUarubani, var. 
‘Aruba(i)ni, can be considered an Aryan borrowing, cf. Ind. Varun:a, Mitannian 
Aryan Uruwana-/Aruna- (note that in the Indic complex Mitra-Varun-a, the 
second member sometimes displays female characteristics)??? The first element 
of the second name of Haldi's wife, Bagma&tu (or Bagbartu)?? has been 
compared with the Indo-Iran. "Mitraic" theonym * bhaga- (cf. the formulas Mi&ra- 
baya- [Avest.], Mitra- Bhaga- [Ind.], mir da bog [Russ.], etc.), while the second 
element mastu is comparable to that of Ahura Mazda, the Iranian counterpart of 
Varuna.” 

I. Diakonoff have stressed that the cult of Haldi had certain important 
features not typical of most Ancient Oriental cults.?? Furthermore, Haldi may be 
identified as a fire god (his depiction on a bronze shield from the Upper Anzaf 
fortress of the end of the 9'" century BC shows him with the circular burst of 
flame that springs from his body).?? In light of numerous links between the 
Urartian and Balkanic onomastics and probable Indo-European (Paleobalkanic) 


goblet of the end of the third millennium BC (update chronology), cf. Hovhannisyan 1988: 
146, 151. 

324 See Abeghian I: 67; VIII: 248-255. 

325 Dumézil 1986: 57-58. 

326 See AVIIU 49; Melikishvili 1954: 372; on Uarubani, see Hmayakyan 1990: 39-41, with 
bibliography. 

327 Uarubani was first compared with Varun-a in Hmayakyan 1990b; on the connection of 
Ara + *we# and Haldi + Uarubani, see A. Petrosyan 1991: 106-107. 

328 For instance, no ancient empire except Urartu has attempted to introduce the cult of its 
supreme god in every conquered town; no other important Oriental deity (except probably 
Yahve) lacked a temple economy; a statue of an Ancient Oriental deity could normally exist 
only in its home temple, but Haldi's home lay altogether outside of the imperial territory; 
no statues were erected in the numerous new sanctuaries, and the rites were performed 
before a stela, a tree, etc., see Diakonoff 1983: 303. 

?? Belli 2000: 37 ff. 
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origin of the Urartian elite (see below, VI, 5), the name of Haldi, var. Aldi, itself 
may be associated with IE *we/-.3°° 

The city of Ardini (Assyr. Mus-as-ir), the cult center of Haldi and Uarubani 
was situated to the southeast of Lake Urmia, the probable home of the 
Mesopotamian-Aryan language in the second millennium BC.?** Moreover, Ardini 
was located outside of Urartu, on the Zagros Mountains, somewhere in the upper 
flows of the Greater Zab River, a good distance from Van and the “Door of 
Haldi.” In an inscription on the seal of Urzana, king of Mus-as-ir (end of the 8" 
century BC), Mus-as-ir is described as "the city of the Raven (a/ áribu [?], 
rendered ideographically), which, like a serpent, in the Enemy Mountains opened 
its mouth.” In the legend of the combat of the Taurus and Zagros Mountains, 
the Greater Zab River, as has been mentioned, rises from the blood of the 
defeated dragon Zagros. The open-mouthed serpent of Mus:as:ir would 
represent an early prototype of that dragon (note the god of the city that was 
compared with the serpent could have been somehow associated with the 
serpent *we/-). The “City of Raven,” if this interpretation is correct, should have 
been associated with "Raven's Rock" and the figure of the raven that 
accompanied Mher in the end of his life. The name of Ardini has been compared 
to Hurr. ard/'city, ^? yet it can be connected to IE *ar-t- (Arm. arc), cf. special 
links of Mitra-Varun-a with R-ta-.??* 

The first evidence of Mithras in Armenia also links this god with the hero 
born from rock. In Pseudo-Plutarch (De F/uviis, XXIII, 5), Mithras, hating the 
race of women, impregnated a rock, which bore a son named Diorphos. He was 
slain by Ares and transformed into a mountain bearing his name located near the 
Araxes River. Therefore it may be identified with Mt. Masis-Ararat (where 
Artawazd, Mher's counterpart, was detained) or other mountains arround the 


3 See provisorily A. Petrosyan 1988: 57-60. Hurro-Urartian is considered to be a cognate 
of Northeastern Caucasian languages, so the name of Haldi can also be compared with 
Chechen &/, Ingush Jel, ‘kingdom of the death, underworld,’ and Elda, Ielda ‘Lord of (L)EI.' 
Furthermore, Checheno-Ingushian (Z)E/ the habitat of the monster Jesap (Dalgat 1972: 
414, 424, n. 5, 8, 9; cf. Georg. wesapi = Arm. visap) itself might be related to IE * we/-. It 
is notable that the name of the Ingushian Se//j Pira 'Pir'a, son of the thunder god Sela’ 
(ibid: 422-423) recalls Hitt. Pirwa and IE *peru-no- ‘thunder god’ (cf. also the North 
Caucasian term for lightning, *para, see Nikolaev, Strakhov 1987: 160-161). For Checheno- 
Ingush (Z)E/ see also MNM I: 430; for the name of Haldi: S. Petrosyan 1999: 183; 
Djahukian 2000: 127-128, n. 8. 

33! Diakonoff 1984: 101. 

332 Thureau-Dangin 1912: XII, n. 3. 

333 See, e.g., Khachikyan 1985: 134, n. 15. 

334 Djahukian 1986: 50-51; see also A. Petrosyan 1991: 107; Movsisyan 1992: 30-31 n. 6. 
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Ararat plain in the Araxes Valley associated with the “dying god” Ara Gelec'ik and 
Gelam (Aragac, Ara, Get, Gelamay).??? 

The epic Mher is to be connected with the god Mihr. The cult center of this 
god was situated far from Van and Ardini, at the village Bagayafic ‘village of 
Baga (god)' in the district of Derjan of the Higher Armenia province, northeast of 
Greater Armenia. Several ethno-toponyms of this area are comparable with Haldi 
(to be read: Xaldi): e.g., Urart. "land of the city of Haldiriulhi;" Gk. (Xenophon et 
al.) ethnonym Xaldaioi. Characteristic is the name of the village Xaltoyafic in 
Derjan, which may be interpreted as 'the village of Xalt-,' (associated rather with 
the theonym Haldi than ethnonym Xalt-,?* cf. Bagayafic), etc. 

The worship of Haldi has been called "Haldomania" by G. Ghapantsyan.?? 
Haldi led the Urartian army into battle, and his role was comparable to that of 
Assur, the eponymous god of Assyria, so "it would indeed be better to call Urartu 
by the name of Haldistan.'?*? Furthermore, Haldi appears as the counterpart of 
Ara the Handsome, the Armenian version of the Indo-European eponymous 
deity. According to Lehmann-Haupt and his followers, the ethnonym of the 
Urartians should have been associated with their chief god, Haldi. This theory is 
based on a misinterpretation of the Urartian word Haldini belonging to Haldi.’ It 
has been rejected by Soviet scholars??? and has long since been almost out of 
use. Nevertheless, the "Haldomaniacs" could have theophoric ethno-toponyms 
associated with their chief god (e.g., they could have been named after their god 
by their neighbors). The Xa/daioi may be regarded as the tribesmen of the 
Urartians settled in the periphery of the Armenian Highland after the fall of 
Urartu; on the other hand, it may also be inferred that they were the tribesmen 
of the elite of Urartu whose original domain was situated in this region (see 
below, VI, 5). Anyhow, this consideration shows that both the god Mihr of 
northeast Armenia and the epic Mher of the south could have been associated 
with the pre-Iranian onomastic element xa/c-. 

Mher has been considered in connection with the heroes chained in the 
mountains or born from the rocks: Arm. Artawazd, Hurr. Ullikummi, Georg. 


95 In this myth, Mithras, Diorphos, and Ares correspond with the Hurrian Kumarbi, 
Ullikummi, and Teššub, respectively. In the Araxes Valley, viz. the Ararat plain, the name of 
Weliku-ni/hi, the land of the dragon stones is comparable with that of Ullikummi. 

336 Ghapantsyan II: 137. 

337 Ghapantsyan 1940: 114. 

338 Burney 1993a: 107. 

33 See Piotrovskij 1944: 326 ff.; Diakonoff 1984: 162, n. 104. Cf. Ghapantsyan 1940: 16- 
17; Adontz 1946: 280-281. 

?? For the Urartian ethnonyms, see Diakonoff 1992: 53; Harrak 1993. 
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Amirani, Abkhaz. Abrskil, Sasrykwa, Adygh. Sosruko, and numerous other heroes 
of Caucasus (Ossetic, Circassian, Chechen, etc.), Gk. Prometheus, Iran. AZi 
Dahaka, Phryg. Agdistis, south-Slav. Marko Kralevich, Nord. Loki, Sveigdr*** (this 
list may be extended, cf. the myths of Isfandiyar, Sviatogor, Hrungnir, etc.). It is 
characteristic that these figures are concentrated in the Armenian Highland, 
Transcaucasia and Caucasus, where they are central heroes of the myths, epics 
and legends of all the peoples of the region. 


* * * 


The myth of Samiram and Ara Gelecik has been examined in two 
monographs and many other studies. It has been regarded as the Armenian 
version of the Near Eastern myth of the Great goddess and her young handsome 
lover/son (cf. the myths of Inanna and Dummuzi, Ištar and Tammuz, Aphrodite 
and Adonis, Kybele and Attys, etc.). Ara the Handsome himself has been 
considered as a historicized version of the "dying god," an agricultural deity who 
codified the seasonal death and resurrection of the Nature??? Here, I would like 
to adduce some more correspondences. 

It is characteristic that certain heroes of those myths, similar to Ara the 
Handsome and his Indo-European cognates, were associated with righteousness, 
while their consorts' figured as the goddesses of the planet Venus: cf. the names 
of Dumuzi/Tammuz (Sumer. ‘Rightful son’) and his consort Inanna/Istar; one of 
the closest cousins of Ara ESmun was the son of Sydyk (Phoen. S:ddlik 
'Righteous^?? and lover of Astronoia-Astarte. It is obvious that in the Indo- 
European context they should be juxtaposed with *ar-t- and *Hster-. 


341 For Mher and his cognates, see e.g., Abeghian I: 144-153; Avdalbegyan 1969; Adontz 
1948; Melik-Ohanjanyan 1946; Chikovani 1966; Charachidzé 1986; Dumézil 1990: 76 ff.; 
Dalgat 1972: 287; Ardzinba 1985; Ahyan 1985: 39, etc. Recently, the early prototypes of 
Mher, as well as some other problems of the Armenian epic, have been considered by J. 
Russell in a series of studies. Regrettably, his work is full of mistakes determined by a 
facetious treatment of a serious subject, see A. Petrosyan 2000. According to him, the bull 
sacrificing aspect of the Western Mithras is not reflected in Sasun's epic (J. Russell 1995: 
4); the "Gates of Haldi,” curiously enough, are represented as the "Gates of God" (1987: 
272; 1995: 5; 1997: 30); the name of the Urartian capital T-uSpa, most probably 
associated with the goddess T-uSpuea, following to an obsolete theory incorrectly is 
related to TeiSeba (1987: 362 and elsewhere), etc., which lead to consecutive mistakes. 
Before making generalizations, one should have read carefully the Sasna Cfer and the 
translation of the inscription of the "Door of Mher." 

342 See e.g., Matikyan 1930; Ghapantsyan 1944; II: 243-251; 317-341; Adontz 1946: 381- 
394; 1948; Abeghian VIII: 242-255; S. Harutyunyan 2000: 365 ff. 

343 See Shifman 1987: 160, 163. 
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In the antique tradition, the myth of Ara the Handsome may be compared 
with the tale of Venus-Aphrodite, Cupid-Eros, and Psyche (Apuleius Met. IV, 28- 
VI, 24), cf. the figures of Samiram, Ara, and Nuard (Ara's wife). On the other 
hand, Ara may be compared with Hermaphroditos, the son of Hermes and 
Aphrodite. He, similar to Ara, Cupid-Eros, Adonis, and Attis, was exeedingly 
handsome, and a fountain nymph fell in love with him. He rejected her love, but 
the nymph's prayer was answered by the combination of them into a single 
person, a hermaphrodite. Hermes (Argeiphontés) in some myths corresponds 
with Aram, Ara the Handsome's father (see above, II, 1). So, Hermes, Aphrodite 
and Hermaphroditos may be juxtaposed with Aram, Samiram, and Ara. According 
to a late source, Cupid-Eros was the son of Mercurius-Hermes and Venus- 
Aphrodite (Cicero, De nat. deor. III, 59), which seems to be, along with the tale 
of Hermaphroditos, a Western adaptation of Oriental myths and genealogies.” 

Semiramis was regarded as the daughter of the Syrian goddess Derketo (= 
Atargatis, a late version of Astarte), and represented her historicized figure. On 
the other hand, Semiramis-Samiram the queen of Nineveh should be identified 
as a historicized version of Ištar of Nineveh. In Armenian legends Samiram 
represents a later version of a pre-Christian goddess, viz. Asttik, the Armenian 
counterpart of the Mesopotamian Ištar, Syrian Derketo, and Greek Aphrodite.?* 

In light of the foregoing, it may be inferred that Aram, Samiram, and Ara 
represents the "second figures" of the original Hayk, Asttik, and Aramaneak. All 
these figures were identified with planets: as noted, Hayk was the name of the 
planet Mars which was regarded as the consort of Venus (cf. Astlik) elsewhere, 
while Ara was identified with a star (i.e., planet) which is "dimmer than the 
beautiful Venus.'?^é 

In an Old Akkadian text dated to 2200 BC, Istar-Inanna is mentioned as the 
mother of the love god: 


Ea (Enki) loves Iremum: 
Iremum the son of Ištar (Inanna), 


344 Gk. erds has already been compared with Hitt. ara by H. Kronasser and J. Tischler (cited 
by HEDI: 121). , 

349 See e.g., Matikyan 1930: 99-107; Abeghian VII: 154-165. The name of Samiram, unlike 
that of Ninos is given in a local, non-Greek form, which indicates that she is derived from a 
local and not Greek tradition, see Diakonoff 1984: 180, n. 297. Moreover, aside from the 
myth of Ara, Samiram figures in other Armenian legends. Interestingly, the dog-deities of 
Samiram are somewhat comparable with the seven great dogs = lions which Inanna-Istar 
rides, cf. Sumer. ur.gal, or ur.mah "lion,' lit. 'great dog' (the lion was the symbol of the 
great mother goddesses of Ancient Near East since Neolithic times). 

96 See e.g., HAnB s.v. Ara. 
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sitting on her lap, in fragrance of incense.?"7 


Iremum (Iremum) has been considered to be built upon the Akkadian root 
raamum ‘to love’ (the meanings of the theonym: ‘loveliness,’ ‘love,’ ‘Eros’). The 
mythologem of the mother goddess and her son the love god appears to be 
spread from Greece to India, cf. the figures of the Greek Aphrodite and Eros 
‘Love;’ Greco-Phoenician Astarte and her sons Pothos ‘Desire’ and Eros ‘Love;’ 
Indic Laks* mi and her son Kama ‘Desire, Love.’ The affinity of Ištar and her son, 
the love god Ir'emum, with Aphrodite and Eros and their counterparts is 
doubtless.?^? Moreover, the trio of Ea, Ištar, and Ir'emum would represent the 
Akkadian equivalent of Zeus (or: Ares, Hermes), his wife Aphrodite, and their son 
Eros, and corresponding triads. 

In Armenia, Ea-Haya, Ištar, and Ir'emum would correspond with Hayk, 
Asttik, and Aramaneak. As we have seen, Ea-Haya may be identified with Hayk, 
while Istar corresponds with Asttik. The love god Ir'emum may be juxtaposed 
with IE *Aryomen-, the sponsor of marriage. 

The Akkadian warrior god Erra, personification of scorched land, in the myth 
of Nergal's descent to the underworld, figures as a substitute for Nergal (the god 
enters the Underworld under the name of Nergal, but stays there and returns to 
the world of the living as Erra).?^? Until the Old Babylonian period Erra’s name 
was rendered without the determinative "god," evidently, as a name of foreign 
god.??? As a warrior god who returns from the underworld Erra tends to coincide 
with the Pamphylian warrior Er (who sprang to life on his funeral pyre) and 
Armenian Ara. 

Ara and Mher may also be juxtaposed with the Mesopotamian great hero 
Gilgame&.*°! In the Akkadian Gilgameš as well as the Sumerian Gilgameš and 
Bull of Heaven, Istar-Inanna asks Gilgameš to be her consort and promises him 
success in warfare and fertility for his herds, but he rejects her offers. Then 
Gilgameš and his friend Enkidu kill the mighty Bull of Heaven which Ištar sends 
against them (cf. the Black Bull killed by Great Mher). Enkidu dies for his part in 
the killing of the Bull and the demon Huwawa. Gilgames puts on a lion skin (cf. 
Lion Mher), and begins his lonely wanderings in search of immortality (cf. the 
figure of immortal Little Mher). He reaches Mt. MaSu (Tur Abdin) and traverses 
other lands beyond it, which should be located in the Armenian Highland, until 





347 Westenholz, Westenholz 1977: 203 ff. 

? Dexter 1993: 95-97. 

349 See e.g., ANET 507-512. 

350 MNM II: 669. 

351 Cf. Gelzer 1897: 91-92; Abeghyan VII: 161. 
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he meets with Utnapistim, the Mesopotamian Noah, to whom the gods have 
granted eternal life. 


2. ADVERSARIES OF HEROES 

The adversary of Hayk was the deified Babylonian tyrant Bel, identified with 
the Biblical Nimrod (Arm. Nebrovt). Bel was regarded as a descendant of Ham, 
identified with Titan, therefore Bel and his successors are referred to as 
Titaneank'‘Titanids’ by Xorenaci and Anonym. 

Six generations later, Aram ruled the land of Hayk, and Ninos descendant 
of Bel was the king of Assyria. Ninos planned to destroy Armenia “but the fear... 
made him conceal his evil wickedness. He bade him [Aram] to hold that 
principality... and gave him permission [...] to be called second after himself” 
(Xorenaci I, 13). 

Aram and Ninos, as has been pointed out, represent “the second figures” of 
Hayk and Bel, respectively. Aram's three adversaries are mentioned: 1) Niwk'ar 
Madēs the Mede;?? 2) Baráam, who was deified by the Syrians; 3) Payapis 
Ka(a)teay the Titanid.°°? Barsam-Ba'al Samin's name ‘Lord of Heaven’ 
etymologically is related to that of Bel, while the Titanid Payapis would descend 
from the Titanid Bel. Evidently, Aram's battles against his adversaries may be 
considered as replicas of the Hayk and Bel myth. 

The adversary of Aram's son Ara the Handsome was Samiram, Ninos' 
widow. Ara was eventually killed in the battle against her army, but was 


352 On this eponym of the Medians, see Chugaszyan 1963: 67 ff. with bibliography; 
Marquart: 1966: 296 ff.; Diakonoff 1984: 180, n. 297; cf. also the figure of Medios, the 
eponym of the Medes in the Argonaut myth. 

353 Payapis (var. Papayis) seems to represent a conflation. He has been compared with 
Greco-Egyptian Paapis, Gk. Papayos, Phryg. Papas 'Father' (a late name of Attis), see 
Markwart 1928: 221-223; cf. also the name of the Egyptian sacred bull Apis (see HAB s.v. 
pay), the element -ap/ in Hurrian names (Ghapantsyan I: 226, n. 2), and the Hittite 
underworld deity Papayas. K'ateay, var. K'aateay, may be considered as surnominal and 
compared with that of similar sounding K'ayat, great-great-grandson of the Titanid Bel (see 
Alishan 1904: 177, 279, n. 15). On the other hand, K'ateay may be interpreted as ‘of goat,’ 
cf. Ka/'he goat’ (Markwart 1928: 228). In this connection, some Phrygian, Greek, and 
Latin myths are suggestive: Attis (cf. Papas) was fostered by a goat (Paus. VII, 17, 11); in 
some variants of the Zeus and Typhon myth, Zeus is assisted by the half-goat deity Pan or 
Aigipan, cf. Gk. aix, gen. aigos ‘goat,’ aigis ‘goatskin,’ one of the important attributes of 
Zeus; the ‘black’ Melanthos defeats the ‘fair’ Xanthos due to intervention of Dionysos 
Melanaigis ‘of black goatskin’ (Vidal-Naquet 1986: 110); Theseus (cf. Aram) was the son of 
Aigeus; Romulus disappears at Caprae Palus "Marsh of the She-Goat" during a 
thunderstorm (Plutarch, Vita Romuli, XXVII; Livy I, 16, 1, cf. the last battle of Aram with 
the goat-related adversary). 
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supposed to be resurrected by the Aralezes. Thus, the ethnogomic myth relates 
the story of the opposition between the clans of Hayk and Bel. 

The adversaries of the Armenian patriarchs appear as their functional 
counterparts: Hayk and Bel represent sovereignty (first function); Aram and 
BarSam are warriors (second function); Ara and Samiram are associated with the 
agricultural and erotic aspects respectively (third function).??* 

The adversaries of the heroes of the Vipasank, War of Persia, and War of 
Tarawn are: the Dragon Aždahak the Mede, his descendants (Dragonids), and 
historical Persian kings and their generals. 

The adversaries of Sasun's heroes are Sennacherib the Assyrian or the 
Caliph of Baghdad, (step)father of Sanansar and Batdasar, and Elder and Junior 
Melik's of Msr-Egypt, contemporaries of Great Mher and Davit. The epic Msr- 
Egypt of is located not far from Armenia, just in the neighborhood of Sasun, in 
Northern Mesopotamia and Syria. Thus, the principal adversaries of the 
Armenian ethnogonic and epic heroes were the rulers of southern neighbors of 
Armenia: Babylonians, Assyrians, Syrians (Aramaeans), Medes, Persians, and 
Arabs. Aside from the second part of the Vipasank, where the Dragonids are 
located in the area of Mt. Masis-Ararat, the two rival worlds were divided by the 
Taurus Mountains. 


* * * 


The divine society of ancient India is represented by two opposing groups 
of deities, Devas and Asuras. Indra is the king of the Devas, while Bali is the king 
of the Asuras. 

The Asuras themselves are composed of two family groups: the Danavas, 
the children of Danu, who figures as the mother of Indra's adversary Vr-tra in 
the R-g-Veda (I, 32, 9), and the Daityas, the children of Danu's sister Diti. The 
father of these demons is the great divine sage Ka$yapa. The major Devas are 
also the children of Ka$yapa by a younger wife. Bali was a son of Danu, i.e., a 
Danava (*danawo-). As the chief of the adversaries of the Deva-gods he 
replaced the Vedic Vr-tra. 

In the standard variants of the myth (Vayu puran-a II, 36; 74-86; 
Ràmáyan-a 1, 29; Mahābhārata III, 270; XII, 343, etc.), in a war between the 
Devas and Asuras the Devas were defeated by Bali and his followers and driven 
out of heaven. Bali became the king of the sky, the mid-region and the earth. 
Then Hari (i.e., Vis*n*u) was born as a dwarf. He went to Bali, sang a hymn to 


34 See Ahyan 1982; Dumézil 1994: 133-141. For the functional characteristics of the 
ethnogonic patriarchs, see also below, IV, 3. 
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him, and asked for a gift of the land he could cover in three steps. Bali granted 
his request, and Vis-n-u-Hari was able with his steps to win the universe. 
Defeating Bali by such a trick, he gave the triple world again to Indra. Bali 
himself was sent to the underground kingdom (he was regarded as the king of 
the netherworld). In other variants, Bali is defeated by Indra (Mahabharata III, 
165,15; Padma puran-a, 6, 266 ff., etc.).°°° 

It is to be noted that Bali and Asuras “proceeded towards the south, while 
Purandara (Indra) went towards the north” (Mahabharata XII, 218, 37, etc.), cf. 
the corresponding orientations of the Armenian gods and heroes and their 
Mesopotamian rivals. The battle between the Devas and Asuras occurred for the 
beverage of immortality (amr-ta) (Mahabharata I, 17). In this age-long battle 
the killed Asuras, and later, Devas were returned to life through sorcery. 

In the Greek mythology, as has been mentioned, Hermes killed Argos 
Panoptes watching Io, Zeus’ mistress, the daughter of the king of Argos who was 
turned into a white heifer. Then Hera sent a gad-fly which maddened Io and 
drove her on long wanderings, till at last she reached Egypt. Here she bore 
Epaphos, Zeus’ son. Epaphos became father of Libie (i.e., Northern Africa). She 
bore Bélos, Poseidon's son, who became the king of Egypt. 

Bélos begat Aigyptos, king of Egypt, and Danaos. The brothers quarrelled, 
and Danaos took refuge in Argos, where he became king. Ulteriorly, the fifty 
sons of Aigyptos married the fifty daughters of Danaos. The latter directed his 
daughters to kill of their husbands on the wedding night. Only one of them 
disobeyed (Apollodorus II, 1, 4-5). Apparently, her husband made no 
encroachment upon her virginity. 

After some generations, Zeus visited Danae (a daughter of Akrisios, 
Danaos’ descendant) in a shower of gold, and impregnated her. Her son Perseus 
eventually killed Akrisios. 

Bélos and Ninos appear in the genealogy of the Lydian Heraklid dynasty (cf. 
Arm. Bel and Ninos). Moreover, the last prince of Lydia Atys corresponds with 
Attis, Ara the Handsome's Phrygian counterpart (Herod. I, 7). In the Jiad, an 
epic centered in the north of Lydia, the Argive Greeks, one of the rival races, are 
called Danaoi 'Danaans' (< *danawo-), which may be regarded as the earliest 
ethnic name of the Greeks.?^é 

As has been noted, Manetho identified Aigyptos and Danaos as Sethos(is) 
and Armais, respectively. Sethos(is) corresponds with the Egyptian thunder god 


355 For the sources and analysis of the myths of Bali, see Hospital 1984. 
356 Sakellariou 1986: 129 ff. 
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Seth, who was identified with Ba'al, Teššub, and Typhon.” Danaos-Armais the 
king of Argos recalls the Armenian Ar(a)mayis the founder of Armawir- 
Argistihinili. Obviously, these names are related to those of the "black and white 
myth" and derived from closely related Indo-European Kentum dialects (see also 
below, VI, 5).?°8 

The myth of the marriage between the fifty sons of Aigyptos and fifty 
daughters of Danaos can be compared with the Hittite myth of the cities of 
Kanes and Zalpa. The queen of Kanes once bore thirty sons “in a single year,” 
put them in baskets and launched them in the river. After a time, she gave birth 
to thirty daughters “in one pregnancy.” The brothers searched their mother and 
eventually found her. She wanted to give her daughters in marriage to her sons. 
Only the youngest son objected: “Don’t do such an impious thing! [It is surely 
not] right..."U/ ara = natta ara (KBo XXII, 2, 19).°° 

This ara “righteous” Hittite prince, who rejected the incestuous marriage 
with his sister, can be considered the Hittite cousin of the Armenian “righteous” 
Ara the Handsome, who rejected the love of Samiram, his own mother in 
reconstruction.” The obvious affinity between the Hittite and Greek myths 





357 See, e.g., MNMII: 429. 

358 Xorenaci and Anonym's accounts of Armenian ethnogonic myth present reinterpreted 
Armenian oral tradition coordinated with the Bible and Greek, including hellenistic Egyptian, 
literary tradition. Xorenac' frequently cited Greek authors and myths, which he regarded as 
"noble and polished and meaningful, which have hidden in themselves allegorically the 
meaning of the events," unlike the Iranian "senseless and stupid compositions." Moreover, 
the alleged main source of Xorenaci and Anonym on the early history of Armenia—the lost 
book of Mar Abas—was to have been created by the same principles. 

The Armenian Ar(a)mayis and Payapis seem to be inseparable from the Greco-Egyptian 
Armais and Paapis, mentioned by Josephus Flavius, one of the favorite authors of Xorenacii 
(Paapis was the sage of the Egyptian king Amenophis [Contra Apion I, 232, 244], see 
Markwart 1928: 221). Thus, it is possible that Xorenaci (and/or his source), in search of 
the "hidden meaning" of the myth, identified the names of Armenian ethnogonic myth with 
similar sounding ones of Greco-Egyptian tradition. Nevertheless, the resemblance between 
the names of ArgiStihinili (Urart. pl. nom. ‘of Argisti’) and Argos has nothing to do with 
Hellenistic influences (see also below, VI, 5). 

359 Hoffner 1990: 62-63. 

369 Some Armenian traditions of Ara's late incarnations may speak to the truth of this 
statement. In a variant of the Sasna Cer, Little Mher frees 40 princesses and gives them in 
marriage to his 40 sworn brothers. The hero himself, recalling his wife, refuses to marry 
the princess of Baghdad and returns to Sasun. The wedding ceremony occurred in 
Baghdad, at St. Sargis church built by Little Mher on Batdasar’s tomb (SCI, 237-240). In a 
legend, the Roman (= Byzantine) king orders 40 women to make 40 Armenian heroes 
leading by St. Sargis drunk and killing them. St. Sargis’ love-mate disobeys and escapes 
with him (Ghanalanyan 1969: 35). Note that St. Sargis came from Caesaria so he was a 
countryman of the princes of Kanes. 
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shows the relation between Aram, father of the “righteous” Ara and Armais- 
Danaos, father-in-law of the “righteous” son of Aigyptos. 

Seth, identified with Typhon and Tessub, would correspond with Aram 
whose last battle is juxtaposed with that of Zeus and Typhon. Thus, the myth of 
Typhon may also be considered in this context. ?^! 

In Ossetic tradition Donbettyr is the water and sea god, Poseidon's 
counterpart, ruler of an undersea kingdom and its inhabitants. He and his 
daughters (nymphs) represent the race of Donbettyrs. Donbettyr is the father of 
the wifes of /Exsaerteeg and Xaemyc, i.e., the father-in-law and maternal 
grandfather of the greatest Narts.?? Furthermore, the relation between his 
daughters and the Narts corresponds to that of the daughters of Danaos and the 
sons of Aigiptos. The marriage of Satana (who may be considered a duplicate of 
her mother, Donbettyr's daughter) with her brother Uryzmaeg corresponds to the 
incestuous marriages of the Danaids and Hittite princesses. °° 

In the Avesta, the Danu appears as a strong and malicious Turanian tribe, 
inimical to the Iranian heroes, who begged Anahita that they may overcome 
them (Yast 5, 73; 13, 37-38; 19, 41), while Narava appears as the name or 





361 In Apollodorus (I, 6, 3), Typhon was born in Cilicia. He terrified the Olympian gods, who 
took refuge in Egypt. At the beginning of the combat, Zeus pursued Typhon as far as Mt. 
Kassius in Syria (ancient S-apanu-Hazzi, modern Jebel al Akra, the mountain of Balu-Ba'al 
and Tessub), but then was defeated. Typhon cut out the tendons of Zeus’ arms and legs, 
took him back to Cilicia, and left him in the Korykian cave. Zeus was saved, and his royal 
power restored, "thanks to the intervention of two "tricksters," cunning Hermes and his 
crony Aigipan" (see Vernant 1981: 10, where the Zeus and Typhon myth is examined in 
this context). They stole Zeus' tendons and fitted back to his body. Zeus persued Typhon 
and finally finished him off by bringing Mt. Aetna down on him. 

In Oppian's version (Ha/lieutika 3, 9 ff.), Typhon was not so much a dragon, as a fish (cf. 
the fish-shaped dragon stones of Armenia). Nevertheless he loved fish and lived on them. 
Hermes' son Pan tricked the monster by tempting him with the offer of a fish feast. 
Typhoeus left the depths of the sea and came ashore, where Zeus killed him (this version 
recalls the Hittite myth of the serpent Illuianka and goddess Inara, and the Hurrian myth of 
the serpent Hedammu and goddess Sawuska, on which see Hoffner 1990: 51). 

In Nonnus of Panopolis (Dionysiaka I, 481 ff.), Kadmos, disguised with the aid of Pan, 
soothed Typhon by the music of his flute and asked him for the strings for his lyre (cf 
Vis-n-u's trick). Oblivious to the trick, Typhon produced the tendons lost by Zeus in an 
earlier battle. Eventually, Zeus recovered his health and killed Typhon. In light of detailed 
Hittite parallels, the myth of Typhon, including these later versions must be regarded as 
borrowing from Asia Minor, see Burkert 1985: 123; see also Vian 1960; Penglase 1994: 
185-196; Watkins 1995: 448-459. 

362 On Donbettyr, see ZESOI s.v. 

363 For the relation of the incestuous marriage of Satana and Uryzmaeg with the Hittite 
myth of marriage of the queen's twin sons and daughters and the incest of the Indo- 
European twins, see Ivanov 1986: 10 ff. 
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epithet of an Iranian hero, adversary of the Turanians (Yast 9, 18; 13, 131; 17, 
38; 19, 77). Thus, the mythic tribe * Danu-, adversary of the * /Ver-, figures in the 
Iranian tradition as well. Nevertheless, to the best of my knowledge, there is no 
evidence of a cognate of Bali, king of Danavas. 

In Welsh mythology, ?*^ the goddess Dôn corresponds with the Indic Danu. 
She can be regarded as the wife of Beli, god of death. They appear as the 
parents of several ancient gods. Beli was considered also as an ancestor from 
whom several royal lines of Wales claimed descent. Moreover, the name of 
Nyniaw, one of his sons, is comparable with the name of Ninos, son (or 
descendant) of Bel, and Ninuas, son of Ninos. 

In Irish mythology, Danu is a mother goddess from whom Tuatha Dé 
Danann the 'People of goddess Danu' took their name. They were the gods of 
the pre-Christian Ireland who inhabitet the land before the coming of the 
Milesians (the ancestors of the Irish). When the Christian monks started to write 
down the sagas, they were demoted into heroes and heroines similar to the 
figures of the Armenian ethnogonic myth, who were in fact the earliest Armenian 
gods in epic guise. 

The first king of the People of Danu, on their arrival in Ireland from a 
northern country, was Nuadu, the "Irish Zeus" whose name was etymologized 
either as ‘The Gatherer of Clouds?9? or 'Fisher.?96 He lost his hand in the first 
battle of Mag Tuired against the native population of the island (Firbolg). 
Further, he was provided with a silver arm and was called Argat/dm ‘Silver hand’ 
(cf. *arg^). Nuadu's counterpart in Welsh tradition is Lludd Z/aw Ereint‘Lludd (< 
Nudd) the Silver hand,' son of Beli. 

As Nuadu was no longer eligible to be king, Bres 'Beautiful, Handsome' was 
elected to succeed him on the urgings of the women. Bres' mother belonged to 
the Danu's tribe (her name coincides with that of the eponymous goddess of 
Ireland, Ériu, cf. * aryo-), while his father was a king of the Fomorians, a class of 
evil gods or demons. Bres' reign lasted for seven years. At the end of this period 
he escaped to the land of the Fomorians; the People of Danu and the Fomorians 
prepared their armies for the second battle of Mag Tuired. 

Nuadu was reinstated as king of the 7uatha but was killed by King Balor the 
Fomorian whose evil eye destroyed enemies. Balor himself was slain by the new 
leader of the Danu's people, god Lug, his own grandson (cf. Perseus, who killed 





36 The Celtic myths are cited by Squire 1975; Rees and Rees 1961; Shkunaev 1991; Ellis 
1992; Jones and Jones 1994. 

365 Cited by Mikhailova, Shkunaev 1985: 487, n. 5. 

36 Puhvel 1981: 327, n. 17. 
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evil-eyed Medusa and his grandfather Akrisios). Lug was ‘the man of each and 
every art’ Samilaánach, and fought against the Fomorians singing a chant, on 
one foot, with only one eye open, thus mocking and tricking the enemies.°°” 

The mortally wounded warriors of the People of Danu were cast into a well 
and healed through the power of the incantation made by the fairy physicians. 
Bres was captured and his life was spared on condition that he advised the 
People of Danu about agriculture, and, for a while, he appeared as an 
agricultural divinity. 

The prehistory of Ireland culminates in the biblicized story of ‘The Sons of 
Mil,’ the mythic ancestors of the Irish people, who wrested Ireland from the 
People of Danu. After the destruction of Babel, journeying through Egypt, 
Scythia, Crete and Sicily, their race reached Spain, which in Irish myth is 
frequently mentioned as a synonym for “the Land of the Dead.” Mil himself was 
a son of Bile, the Irish cognate of the Welsh Beli. 

This seems to correspond with the beliefs of the Celtic Gauls, reported by 
Caesar (De Bello Gallico VI, 18) that they "claim to be descended from Dis 
Pater," i.e., from the god of underworld. During the compaign of the Sons of Mil 
Ireland ‘The Island of the Boar’ was named after the Goddess Ériu. After the 
sons of Mil gained possession of the island, the brothers Eremon (the leader of 
expedition) and Eber Finn ‘White’ took the kingship in the north and south, 
respectively. Eber Finn attacked his brother but was slain by him.?9? 

A related myth could be sought in the Germanic tradition as well. In the 
Younger Edda, the god Freyr fights with bare hands and kills the giant Beli. 
Freyr's name means ‘Lord,’ so his fight with Beli is comparable with that of Arm. 
Hayk and Sem. Bel ‘Lord.’ 


* * * 
The similarities between the names, figures and motifs of the considered 
myths are evident. Two roots are prominent: 1) Ind. Danu, Gk. Danaos, Celt. 
Dón/Danu; 2) Ind. Bali, Arm. Bel, Gk. Bélos, Celt. Beli/Bile, Germ. Beli. 





37 Interestingly, in a poem, the mythic Welsh bard Taliesin once sang that he was "called a 
cunning man in the court of Dôn” (cited by Dexter 1990a: 51), cf. the figures of cunning 
poets and singers—Hari-Vis- n- u and Kadmos—in the myths of Bali and Typhon. 

38$ The detailed account of the myths of Irish prehistory is determined by their striking 
similarities with the Armenian ethnogonic myth (e.g., Bile corresponds with Bel; Nuadu of 
the Silver Hand may be considered in the context of the "black and white myth;" Bres ‘the 
Handsome,’ son of Eriu is comparable with Ara the Handsome; Eremon with Aramaneak, 
etc.). 
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Ind. Danu and Danava would have been connected to IE *aà- ‘to flow,’ 
suffixed *da-nu-, *danawo-. *Dànu- appears in various Indo-European river- 
names from the Danube to the Don, Donets, Dnieper, Dniester (Rusia and 
Ukraine); Dunajs (Latvia); Donwy, Don (Wels, England), Gk. mythic Eridanos, 
etc.°6° 

In the majority of the considered myths, Bel and his cognates may be 
regared as the rulers of the *danu-s, while the opposing side is codified by the 
root *(H-)ner-: e.g., Indra (cf. *H-ner-) defeats Bali the king of the Danavas; 
Freyr, son of Njórór ( *7-ner-) kills Beli. Also, in several myths the */7-ner-s and 
the *danu-s may be regarded as the exogamic groups of a mythic society: the 
great Narts wed the daughters of Donbettyr (cf. the sons of Egyptos wed the 
daughters of Danaos); Poseidon, father of Belos, whose name may be 
etymologized as ‘the lord of waters, flows’ (*poti- + *danu-, cf. Osset. 
Donbettyr)?”° weds the eldest daughter of Nereus.?"! 

In the Sasna Cfer, Covinar (cf. *H-ner-) and her descendants (e.g., 
Sanasar, the epic version of Hayk and Aram) are in conflict and in-law 
relationship with the southerners: the king of Assyria/Caliph of Baghdad and the 
kings of Egypt, late counterparts of Bel and his descendants who would 
represent the *aanu- side. 

The etymology of Bel, the tyrant of Babylon, and Bélos, the king of Egypt, 
is clear. They are derived from the Semitic bY (West Semitic Ba'al, Akkad. Bel). 
Not everything is absolutely clear in the etymologies of Ind. Bali and Celt. 
Beli/Bile, yet nevertheless they should be related with Gk. Bélos and Arm. Bel. 

In these myths, the great god of the Semites, represented as the negative 
mirror-image of “our” great god, replaced the figure of the mythic serpent, ruler 
of the otherworld, adversary of the thunder god in the original myth (*we/-). 


389 See e.g. JEW: 175; EIEC 486-487. Nepra (= Dnieper) Korolevicna, Don Ivanyé, and 
Dunaj (= Danube) Ivanyé appear in Russian bylinas; moreover, some legends of the 
Dnieper area are comparable with the Indra and Vr-tra myth, see e.g., Ivanov, Toporov 
1976: 116 ff. Note that the Greek Danaos (« *danawo-) might have been borrowed from 
another Indo-European language, because of a short a instead of long one in the first 
syllable and non-Greek suffix. The same could be true for Celtic theonyms Danu and Dôn. 
?? See GEW s.v.; MNM I: 531. 

?! In a number of traditions with dual organization of society, two cosmic rivers are 
described, which symbolize each of the two phratries (M/VM II: 374). Accordingly, in these 
myths, the roots *da-nu- and *H-ner-, which are frequent in the river-names, may codify 
the two mythic rivers, their eponymous goddesses, and their clans, i.e., the conflicting 
sides and/or exogamic groups of the mythic society. 
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These myths would have been formed as a result of early contacts between the 
Indo-European and Semitic tribes, which were mythicized as the * danu- clan.?? 
The early contacts of the Indo-European and Semitic tribes could have 
occured somewhere in the Armenian Highland, Northern Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Cilicia, and Cappadocia. The opposition of the Armenian ethnogonic and epic 
heroes and their Semitic adversaries is localized in the South of the Armenian 
Highland, the area of the Armenian Taurus. Some related myths are connected 
with Cilicia (e.g., the myth of Zeus and Typhon, where Zeus assimilated the 
figures of the Hittite-Hurrian TeSSub and West Semitic Ba'al). Thus, the early 
Indo-European-Semitic contacts may occur throughout the length of the 
Armenian and Cilician Taurus Mountains, associated with the bull, symbol of the 
thunder god since prehistoric times.?? 
In the historic context, the mythic Danus may be juxtaposed with the 
homonymic ethno-toponym mentioned in Cilicia since circa 1600 BC (Hitt. 
Ataniya, Adanawa, Luw. Danuna, Phoen. Danym, Egypt. D3ynywn3, etc.). These 
names designated Cilicia and the city of Adana (Adanawa), which was named, 
possibly, after its location on the river Saros (Turk. Seihan): *7- or *e/o ‘near’ + 
*danu- river?" 





372 Apropos of this, one can recall the similar situation in the mythologies of the Finno-Ugric 
tribes, where the names of the celestial god are, as a rule, of indigenous origin, while his 
adversary, ruler of the underworld, is frequently represented by a borrowed god who has 
positive functions in the tradition from which his name is borrowed, see Aikhenvald, 
Petrukhin, Khelimskij 1982: 188. 

373 Several Indo-European myths might be considered in this context: e.g., in Iranian 
tradition, the Danu is represented as a Turanian tribe, whose eponym Tur may be regarded 
as an anagram of IE */awro-, Semitic tawr- ‘bull.’ Moreover, the boundaries between Iran 
and Turan were designated by a huge bull created by Ahura Mazda (in the times of Kavi 
Usan-Key Us). Cf. also the Hittite, Armenian, and Greek myths of the Taurus Mountains. 

374 Arbeitman, Rendsburg 1981: 149-150. This name has been compared to those of the 
Greek tribe of Danaoj, and Israelite tribe of Dan. A comparable ethno-toponym (Danuna) is 
attested in a 9" century BC inscription in the area of Mt. Masius, i.e., Hayk's first sojourn. 
For those ethno-toponyms, see Iailenko 1990: 122-130, 167; Gindin, Tsymburski 1996: 
158 ff, with bibliografy. 

Interestingly, King Azitawadda of Adana calls himself "the king of Danunites," "blessed of 
Bal, the servant of Ba'l," while the king of a neighboring state Kilamuwa son of Hayya 
boasts that "the king of Danunites (tried to) overpower me, but I hired against him the 
king of Assyria." Moreover, the latter states that he improved the position of the Mskbm, 
possibly an ethnic element of his kingdom (AWET 653-654; for various considerations on 
Azitawadda's text see Kossian 1994: 49 ff.). Evidently, Ba'l, Hayya and Mskbm correspond 
respectively with the eponymic Bel, Hayk and M3ak of the ethnogonic myth (on the 
MuSkians, see below V, 2). 

This section represents an enlargened version of A. Petrosyan 1997: 102-109. Here I would 
like to cite some relevant studies which were not available to me in 1997. M. Dexter 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
ARMENIAN AND INDO-EUROPEAN MYTHOLOGICAL PATTERNS 


1. BLACK AND WHITE, BOAR AND DOG 

The manifestations of the “black and white myth,” frequently codified by the 
roots *rémo- and *Harg-, may be sought in many Indo-European and all of the 
Armenian epics. 

In the Mahabharata, the fathers of contesting Kaurava and Pandava, the 
blind Dhritaras*tra and of ‘Pale’ Pan-d:u, may be juxtaposed with the Black and 
white respectively. The ‘White’ Arjuna is the greatest warrior of the 
Mahabharata. Kr-s-n-a ‘Black,’ the charioteer of Arjuna is the most prominent 
“black hero” of this epic. Arjuna is the son and epicized figure of Indra the 
thunder god, and his combat with Karn:a, son of the sun god, is the epic 
reflection of those gods’ combat in the R-g-Veda.°”° 

The Aàmaàyan-a represents the adventures of the ‘Dark’ Rama, son of 
Dasaratha. Rama's wife Sita is abducted by the great demon Ravan:a who is 
described as "shining like the sun." Rama, like the patriarch Aram in Armenian 
tradition, is an epic version of the thunder god and his duel with Ravan-a, whom 
he kills with an arrow created for Indra, and the adventures of Sita reflect 
corresponding paragraphs of the reconstructed "basic myth." Kr*s*n-a's brother 
Balarama is one of the three great Ramas of India; moreover, Kr*s-n:a and 
Balarama, along with Para$urama and Rama are regarded as the avatars of 
Vis*n*u. 





(1990a), examining almost all the mythic figures comparable with Ind. Danu-, considered 
*donu- the name of an Indo-European goddess. The Celtic Beli, Bile, Bolg, Balor, Belerus, 
Belenus were supposed to be related with Ind. Bali, Gk. Bélos, Bellerophon, Rouman. 
Balaur, etc. by A. and B. Rees (1961: 365-366, with bibliography; note that those 
comparisons are not entirely acceptable). N. V. Krishna Warrier (cited by Hospital 1984: 
213-215), identifying the Asuras with the Assyrians, argued that the leading Asuras were 
the Assyrian kings, thus Bali would have been one of them whose name include the 
component Bela, viz. Belakudura Usurano, i.e., apparently, the 12 century BC king 
Ellilkuduri Us*ur (note that the juxtaposition of Ind. Asura with Assyr. Aššur, proposed by 
B. Shastri, recurred periodically in the works of Western and Indian authors, see e.g. Gelb 
1935: 17, n. 219; Rangacharya 1937: 172 ff.; cf. also the juxtaposition of the mythic 
Bhargavas and Danavas with the historic Phrygians and Danunites, etc.). In this connection 
it is worth noting that the kings of Urartu, permanent opponents of Assyria called 
themselves the kings of "Suri (to read: Sura) ‘universe, kingdom, Urartu, Urartians' (see 
below, VI, 5), cf. the opposition of the Suras (= Devas) and Asuras in Indic mythology. 

375 Dumézil 1968: 53 ff, 130 ff. 
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In the Middle Iranian poem Ayadgar i Zaréran ‘The Memorial of Zarer', the 
Iranian king Vistasp, patron of Zoroaster, is in war with Arjasp (Avest. 
Arojataspa), king of the Xiyonan/Hyon tribe (Avest. Hyaona). The battle occurs 
near the "White forest." The king's brother, great Iranian champion Zarer (Avest. 
Zairivairi) is slain. The latter's young son Bastwar (Avest. Bastavairi) avenges his 
father's death. Vistasp's son Spentadata destroys the enemy. 

In the Sah-name, Isfandiyar (Avest. Spentadata, Middle Pers. Spendidad, 
Spandatt), son of King Gustasp (=Vistasp), defeats Arjasp, enemy of his father. 
The fight of the invulnerable bronze-bodied Isfandiyar against Arjasp is 
comparable to the combat of Karn*a (who was born wearing earrings and a 
breastplate which made him invulnerable) and Arjuna in the Mahabharata (here 
the heroes appear in a reversed order: in the Mahabharata, the “white” Arjuna 
defeats Karn-a). 

In the Dénkard (VIII, 11, 4) Vistasp is called "Ram-3ah" (this epithet may be 
interpreted as ‘Peaceful, Prosperous king’ but cf. *r&mo- ‘black’). Furthermore, 
the first element of the name of Arajataspa-Arjasp may be related to Arjuna, IE 
*arg^, *arg'ent- ‘silver’ (arajat- could have been borrowed from an Indic dialect 
or a language of the kentum group, cf. Ind. rajata-, Hitt. *hargant-, Irish argat, 
with further palatalization). Isfandiyar, before defeating Arjasp, was put into 
chains and detained in a remote castle, so he may be compared with Artawazd in 
the Vipasank’, who slays Argawan the Dragonid, adversary of his father, but then 
is put into chains and detained in a cave of Mt. Masis-Ararat (this is in tune with 
the possible kentum origin of Arojat-y"6. 

Eventually, Isfandiyar is killed by Rustam, "the great white hope of Iran," 
son of the albinistic Zal (by the way, Rustam, like Great Mher, kills a white 
monster). Isfandiyar's Avestan prototype Spentodata is associated with Sponta 
Armaiti, the dark goddess of the earth whose name may be considered as an 
anagram of *ré-mo-, *r--mo-. Thus, the myths of Spentadata and Arojataspa 
(resp. Isfandiyar and Rustam) may be related to those of Rama and Arjuna, 
respectively. Note that Arajataspa’s tribe Hyaona/Xyon would correspond to 
Haihaya, the tribe of Arjuna Kartavirya.? 

In the New Persian tradition, F. Gurgani's poem " Vis u Ramin” (11™ century) 
may be compared to the Ramayan-a. The poem is based on an ancient Parthian 
romance and represents love adventures of prince Ramin and Vis, wife of 





376 The name of the Dragon Argawan may be compared with Gk. argés ‘a sort of snake’ 
( *arg^), see S. Petrosyan 2000a: 173-174. 

?7 On the Hyaona tribe, see Ambartsumian 2001, with comprehensive bibliography. 
Interestingly, one of the parts of the Hyaona tribe was regarded as "white." 
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Ramin's old brother King Mobad. The names of the heroes may be considered in 
the context of conflicting dark and light brothers' myth. Ramin, whose name is 
comparable to that of Rama," kills his brother Zàrd ‘Yellow.’ Mobad is 
accidentally killed by a boar. Ramin becomes king, marries Vis, and after her 
death retires to a monastery. 

Interestingly, this Iranian poem has been considered the source of the 
Tristan and Yseult by some scholars.?"? One of the Celtic sources of the Tristan's 
tale is the Irish saga "Pursuit of Diarmaid and Gráinne.?9? Old Finn's fiancée 
Graine is abducted by Finn's nephew Diarmaid. They are pursued by Finn and his 
Fianna. Diarmaid is eventually slain during a boar hunt by a magic boar. Finn's 
name means ‘White’ (in a tale he slays Culdub ‘Black hair’) while the element 
arm in the name of the "black-haired" Diarmaid could be supposed to be an 
anagram of * r--mo-. 

In the Irish tradition, as has been noted, the foundress of Ulster's capital is 
descended from Argetmal. The dark dog slayer Cuchulainn had to ward off 
queen Medb's cattle raid into Ulster, until the other Ulstermen could recover from 
their "childbed sickness." In the finish the black bull of Cuailnge kills the white 
one of the southerners in a cosmogonic combat. At the end of his life, mortally 
wounded Cuchulainn kills a doborchu ‘otter’ (lit. water-dog^) that came to drink 
his blood, whereas a raven was drowned in the pool of his blood.??! Before dying 
he fastens himself to a pillar-stone so that he may die standing up (these 
episodes may be compared to the end of Mher and his cousins). Cuchulainn's 
friend takes revenge upon his murderer in Mag Argetross ‘Plain of Silvery forest’ 
(cf. Argaios, the name of the mountain where Aram's adversary was defeated). 

The J/iad represents a war between the Trojans and the Argive Greeks. Troy 
was situated in the area of one Arimo/ where a legendary king Arimous reigned 
once. This region was the cult center of Kandaulés the dog slayer, where the 
Phrygian god Attis and the Lydian prince Atys were killed during boar hunts. It is 
possible that an indigenous Luwian epic song anticipated the Iliad. This song 
might relate the battle between WiluSa-Troy and Arzawa (cf. *arg^). If so, the 





378 According to I. Braginskij 1963: 16, Rami-n (var. Ram) is the epic version of the ancient 
Iranian god Ram. 

379 See e.g. Mikhailov 1976: 653-654, with bibliography. 

38? Ibid: 558-560. 

381 See O'Faolain 1986: 109. The water-dog of Irish myth is comparable to the magic dogs 
of Armenian and Caucasian myths, which lick the wounds of heroes. This fragment of 
Cuchulainn’s tale has a good parallel in the northwest Caucasian epic (dying, Sasrykwa 
curses the raven and the wolf which come to drink his blood), see Salakaya 1976; 218; 
Ivanov 1976: 160 ff, with bibliography. 
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original fight of the “dark” WiluSa-Troy and “light” Arzawa was replaced by the 
battle between the "dark" Troy and "light" Argives (see below, V, 4). 

In the Odyssey, the hero visits Aiaie, the island of Kirke, where half of his 
crew were beguiled and turned into swine. Kirke is the sister of Aietes, king of 
Aia, and the name Aiaie may be interpreted either as a reduplicated form of Aia 
or ‘belonging to Aia.' In the original myth Kirke's island would have been located 
in the area of Aia, so the episode of Aiaie in the Odyssey perhaps belongs to the 
stories about Aia.?9? Odysseus himself is a descendant and epic incarnation of 
Hermes. Odysseus' dog Argos dies when he arrives to his home (cf. the figures 
of Hermes-Kandaulés and Hermes-Argeiphontés). 

Sigfried-Sigurór, the great champion of the Germanic epic, ranks with the 
light, righteous heroes. In many variants, he is killed by Hagen-Hógni during a 
boar hunt. In the Prosaic Edda and some other sources, Högni and his relatives 
are described as black haired and "black like ravens.'?9? Siegfried's fate is similar 
to that of Lydian heroes (Attis, Attys) and their cousins.?? Interestingly, Hagen 
was considered to be of Trojan origin.?9* 

According to O. Hófler, Siegfried's figure may be derived from Arminius, the 
famous chief of the Cherusci. Moreover, it is not inconceivable that the name 
Arminius itself, which coincides with that of Armenos (Lat. Armenius) the 
Argonaut, eponym of Armenia, is somehow associated with */&-/no-, * r--mo-.?9* 
However, regardless of this interpretation, the original mythologem of Siegfrid 
would have been associated with the "black and white myth." 

For the following statements, the primary zoomorphic symbols of the black 
and white figures are important. They are the boar and the dog, respectively. 
The black hero was juxtaposed with the dog slayer. In some myths, the black 
heroes' adversaries, which may be identified with the white heroes, are killed by 
boars or during boar hunts (Argonaut's helmsman, Ramin's eldest brother, 
Ziegfried). The figure of Hagen, Siegfried's killer, has been considered to be 
identical with the boar.’ The black heroes of India—Parasurama, Rama and 
Kr:s-n-a—are the sixth, seventh, and eighth avatars of the god Vis:n-u, 
respectively, while a boar is the third (notably, Vis-n-u slays Danavas and 





382 Gordeziani 1972: 179-180. From the Odyssey one may conclude that Aiai&, similar to 
the land of Aithiopes, was located in the extreme east and extreme west, see Nagy 1990: 
237. 

383 For the blackness of Nibelungs, see Gurevich 1979: 17. 

384 Schröder 1960: 119-122. 

385 For this “Troy,” see Hófler 1959: 69 ff. 

386 For the name of Armenius, see ibid: 22-25. 

38” Schröder 1960: 121-122 
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Daityas in the shape of a boar [Agni puran-a 4, 1-3]). The great “white” hero of 
the Mahabharata Arjuna kills a demon in the guise of a boar (III, 50). The 
Egyptian god Seth who was identified with Ba'al, Typhon and Tessub, killed the 
“light” Horus (a sun god) in the shape of a black boar. The name of Uryzmaeg, 
Aram's Ossetic counterpart (see below, IV, 2), is derived from the root for ‘boar.’ 
Moreover, in an episode he is compared with an old black boar that fights 
against the dogs.*? A swineherd fostered Remus and Romulus, therefore they 
also may be associated with the swine. 

IE *arg^ sometimes appears in connection with dogs, cf. Ind. name R:ji- 
Svan (*arg^ + ‘dog’); Gk. Argos (Odysseus' dog), Kynes argoi, laidargos (epithets 
of dogs). Also, juxtaposing Hermes' epithets Kandau/as 'Dog strangler' and 
Argeiphontes ‘killer of the *arg-,’ one may, following to Tzetzes, identify Argos as 
a dog.?? Germanic arg is a term of passive homosexuality used for the wolf and 
dog deities.??? Interestingly, the serpent of some versions of the serpent-slayer's 
myth may be derived from an original demonic dog??! (cf. also Gk. argés, argas 
an obscure word for a kind of snake). 

The myth of the hunt of the black Kalidonian boar in Greek tradition is 
famous. The heroes of this myth, the blonde Atalanta and 'black' Melanion 
appear together, e.g., on the “Francois vase”—Atalanta all light in color, 
Melanion all black, with a white dog about to spring on a black boar.??? 


* * * 


According to the Armenian ethnogonic myth, Hayk, the historicized figure of 
the thunder god, killed Bel and founded Armenia. Hayk's son Aramaneak came to 





388 Dumézil 1968: 465. 

389 Cf. Masson 1987: 104, n. 8; Ivanov 1977: 182-183. 

3% Gerstein 1974: 149-54. 

31 Ivanov 1977: 206 ff. It is notable that according to A. J. Van Windekens, IE *k‘won- 
‘dog’ is to be connected to *&'eu- ‘to glare’ (cited by Ivanov ibid: 202, n. 57). 

?? Vidal-Naquet 1986: 118-120. The boar and the dog are the most conspicuos symbols of 
the "black and white myth," yet there are other symbols as well: the heroes may be 
represented as black and white horsemen, etc. In epic genealogical lines the white and 
black figures or their symbols often follow each other by turns (e.g., the "black" Aram and 
the "white" Ara; Uryzmaeg's nephew Batraz who rescues his uncle ‘boar,’ is compared with 
the dog). However, in late transformed variants, a black hero may behave as a white one 
and vice versa, or the black and white heroes may be rolled into one, and the conflicting 
heroes may be symbolized by the same animal (e.g., the Iranian "black" SyavarSan- 
SiyavoS rejected the love of his stepmother similar to "white" righteous heroes; the black 
haired Irish abductor Diarmaid was slain by a boar, his metamorphosed stepbrother; 
Cuchulainn the dog slayer was called the ‘Dog of Culan,’ but killed by Lugaid Mac Tri Con 
‘Son of Three Dogs’). 
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the Ararat plain and the latter’s son, Aramayis, established there the first 
Armenian capital Armawir (cf. *rémo-). Armawir corresponded to the Urartian 
city Argistihinili built by Argisti I (cf. *arg^, see also below, VI, 5). 

Mt. Masis-Ararat (named also “Black mountain” elsewhere) on the right bank 
of the Araxes River to the south of the Ararat plain was named after Aramayis’ 
son Amasia. The latter could be considered the archaic prototype of Artawazd 
who was detained in Masis, cf. also the figure of Mithras’ son Diorphos who was 
killed and transformed into a mountain near the Araxes River. (In Anonym, Masis 
was Called after the name of Marseak, the adopted successor of Abraham). 

Amasia's son Gelam was the founder of the provinces and dynasties of 
Northeastern Armenia. His grandson Aram, the “second Hayk,” historicized 
version of the black thunder god, created a new and powerful Armenia. Aram’s 
son Ara was a righteous deity, similar to Siegfried, who would not betray his wife 
and rejected the love of Samiram. As noted, according to a legend, Ara was 
killed in the foot of Mt. Ara in the north of the Ararat plain, at Arzni < Arcni; in a 
fairy tale,” he was killed in Xlat', the city where Davit‘, the only killed hero of 
Sasun was murdered (in the district of Arcke, cf. *arg-). Ara was a typical 
"light" hero,??^ who was supposed to be resurrected by mythic dog-like creatures 
which lick and make healthy wounded and murdered heroes. 

The boar/pig was the “embodiment of the dying hero's adversary” (hero's 
father in reconstruction) in the myths of the ancient countrerparts of Ara the 
Handsome (Tammuz, Horus, Adonis, Attis, etc.).3% In a fairy tale, considered as 
a late version of the myth of Ara (see above, III, 1), a p'er/ fairy' in the form of 
a black man convinced the heroine to kill her young husband, Ara's counterpart. 
It turned out that nothing but hairs of a pig could bind him. She bound him with 
these, and the p'er/ appeared and cast the hero into a pit. The hairs cut into him, 
and he, dying, cried out. His fiery, winged dogs came, cut off his bonds and 
licked his wounds. He emerged from the pit, forced the p'er/ to kill his wife and 
married a good princess. ??e 

According to the Vipasank' (Xorenaci I, 30-31; II, 36-61), the infant prince 
Sanatruk and his nurse (the wife of an Arcruni prince) were rescued in a 
snowstorm by a miraculous white dog. After Sanatruk's death Eruand the Evil- 
eyed gained the throne. Eruand was slain by Sanatruk's son King ArtaSés. 
Artasés, on a black horse, abducted and married the Alanian princess Sat'enik. 





?9 | alayan 1902. 

3% For Ara as a "white" hero, see A. Petrosyan 2001a. 
335 Matikyan 1930: 224 ff. 

3% Matikyan 1930: 32-40. 
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She fell in love with Argawan, one of the nobles of Armenia, leader of the 
Dragonids (i.e., the descendants of AZdahak’s wife and her companions settled 
by Tigran in the area of Mt. Masis-Ararat). 

Prince Argam (identified with Argawan by Xorenaci) was suspected by 
Artawazd, the son of ArtaSes and Sat'enik, to have prepared an ambush for 
ArtaSes at a banquet whereupon the king ordered to slaughter many of Argam's 
family and burn his palace. Later Artawazd extirpated Argam and his race.?? 

The ancient minstrels sang "the Dragonids stole child Artawazd and put a 
demon in his place." At the death of ArtaSés much slaughter took place 
according to pagan custom. Artawazd was displeased and said to his father: 
"Since you went and took all the land with you, how shall I reign over these 
ruins?" Therefore ArtaSés cursed him: 


If you ride to the hunt 

up on Noble Masis (Greater Ararat), 

the &'àj& (evil spirits) will seize you and take you 
up on Noble Masis; 

may you remain there and no more see the light. 


A few days after his accession he passed over the bridge of the capital city of 
Artaat to hunt boars??? and wild asses but "confused by some giddiness” he fell 
into a great pit and was swallowed up without a trace. The old women told of 
him that he was imprisoned at a cave in Mt. Masis-Ararat by the K'afK. He "is 
bound in iron chains, and two dogs continuously (Aanapaz) gnaw at the chains. 
He tries to go out and destroy the country, but at the sound of the hammering of 
smiths, they say, his bonds are strenghtened." 

Medieval authors wrote that those dogs were "Black and White, which 
eternally lick his bonds," and “this is the myth of the yara/ez.”°°° In another 
variant, King Artawazd's insane son was seized by the "non-gods" and put in the 





37 Dumézil compared this fragment to the mentioned episode from the Ossetic epic, where 
Batraz rescued Uryzmaeg fighting like black boar against the Narts during a feast, see 
Dumézil 1976: 55. 

3°8 This important word (Kir) is omited in R. Thomson's English translation. 

39 See above, III, 1, and Avdalbegyan 1969: 40, with references. The black and white 
dogs of Armenia have a good parallel in Celtic tradition: in a Bretonic legend, two dogs, a 
black and a white, pursued a woman, and when she came to a crucifix, the black dog 
disappeared while the white one licked her wounded feet (cited by Shlerath 1954: 29). 
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Black mountain, “which is Greater Masis” (Ararat).*°° Two dogs, one white and 
one black, licked his chains. 

In the historic context, Artawazd may be equated with the king Artawazd, 
son of Tigran the Great (55-34 BC), who was perfidiously imprisoned and killed 
by Antonius in Egypt. The names of mythicized kings ArtaSés and Artawazd are 
connected to the Iranian reflex of *ar-to-. Furthermore, they sound similar to 
Arm. ard-, therefore they might be involved into the Armenian and Iranian myths 
of the *ar-to- circle. 

According to the War of Persia (P'awstos III, 20-21), King Tiran was blinded 
by Varaz-Sapuh, mentioned also as Varaz ‘Boar’ (in Armenian, varaz is a 
loanword for the wild boar, called also kinc/ [a native Armenian term]). Tiran's 
son, King Ar3ak, fell in love with P'aranjem, the wife of his cousin and ordered to 
kill him. In the moment of his cousin's execution he was compared with a kinj 
‘boar. 


And after this Aršak took the murdered man's wife P'aranjem as his own. 
But as much as king Arsak loved the woman, so much did the woman hate 
the king, saying: "He is hairy of body, and dark of color" (IV, 15). 


ArSak's vassal Mehruzan Arcruni (Mihr + *arg'-) adopted Zoroastrianism and 
rebelled against Arsak claiming to be the king of Armenia. ArSak's son Pap, 
described as having demons in the form of snakes sprouting from his shoulders 
similar to AZdahak and Zahhak,*°* was said to have been devoted to the demons 
and driven insane by them (cf. Artawazd). Interestingly, Pap “committed sins, 
whoring and filth of homosexuality, and bestiality.” His mother entered his room 
once whilst he was engaged in sodomy, and saw that white snakes were 
crawling over the youth Pap (IV, 44; V, 22). 

Pap’s commander-in-chief MuSet Mamikonean, a righteous hero, 
chivalrously discharged the captive wives of the Iranian king and was nicknamed 
“the white horseman” by him (V, 2). MuSet was killed by Pap's successor 
Varazdat 'Boar-given' (Iran.). The people expected him to rise like Ara the 
Handsome and placed his body on the roof of a tower saying "because he was a 
brave man, the Arlezes will descent and resurrect him" (V, 36). 





40° For Greater Masis as Black Mountain, see Abeghian VIII: 185 ff. 

401 NHB I: 1096. This passage remained inexplicable for the interpreters, see pp. 143 and 
284, n. 14 of N. Garsoian's translation. 

402 For the associations of Pap and AZdahak figures, see Shtakelberg 1901: 34-35; 
Markwart 1930: 135 ff. 
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In the War of Tarawn (Yovhannes Mamikonean), Gisané and Demetr, 
mentioned either as brothers or father and son, founded the city ViSap ‘Dragon’ 
in the Mu3 plain. Their descendants were awesome and "black and long-haired, 
and unpleasant to the sight for they were by race of India.” They fought against 
the Armenian king under the leadership of their pagan chief priest Arjan (= 
Ardzan, cf. *arg*) ‘Stele, idol’ and his son Demetr. 

In the legendary history of the Conversion of Armenia (Agat'angelos), king 
Trdat III imprisoned St. Gregory the Illuminator (a “light” figure) in the 
subterranean cavern at Xor Virap (cf. the chained heroes in caves, Artawazd, 
Mher, etc.). The king had tried to rape St. Hfip'sime, a Christian nun who was 
eventually murdered with her companions. Trdat was transformed into a shaggy 
boar/pig due to his persecution of Christians (212; 219; 727; 763; 773). 
Eventually he released St. Gregory, and, half-human and half-boar, Aaykabar 
‘like Hayk' carried huge stones from Mt. Masis for the construction of churches 
on the tombs of the martyred Christians (767).*9? 

For the epic of Sasun in the context of the "black and white myth," see 
above, II, 1; II, 5). 


2. THE PRINCIPAL GENEALOGICAL SCHEME OF THE ARMENIAN EPICS 

A comparison of Armenian epics reveals a general scheme typical for all of 
them which may be simplified as a succession of functionally distinguished 
figures as follows: 


1) An epicized god or his symbol; 

2) The divine twins, one of which may be recognized as the epicized figure 
of the thunder god; 

3a) A "Mitraic" hero, son of the more prominent twin, or: 3b) A "dying" 
figure, connected with a mountain, adversary of heroes; 


923 For the associations of the St. Gregory legend with the Ara the Handsome and 
Mihr/Mher myths, see Adontz 1948: 198 ff.; Melik-Ohanjanyan 1964. Cf. Garsoian 1982, 
where this legend is derived from "the Iranian substratum" (the boar is one of the symbols 
of Iran. VoroOrayna, etc.). The connections of the V/pasank, War of Persia, War of Tarawn, 
and Conversion of Armenía legends with the ethnogonic myth are obvious. It is as well 
obvious that the local pre-Iranian myths and legends would have been juxtaposed with the 
Iranian ones and developed under the Iranian influence during the centuries of Iranian 
domination of Armenia. The Iranian culture would transform, but not annihilate without a 
trace the local mythology and religion (for the associations of the gods and epic heroes of 
Armenia with the gods of Hayasa and Urartu, see below, IV, 4). In other words, the role of 
Iranian influence should not be exagerrated. 
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4) A descendant and second incarnation of the more prominent twin, 
principal hero of the cycle, warrior, “third hero,” dragon slayer; 

5) A dying and supposedly rising hero, with “Mitraic” and third function 
connections. 


Evidently, this scheme is derived from a divine paradigm (theogony), and was 
used for codifying and modeling the epochs of the history of Armenia in people’s 
memory by means of mythological archetypes. 

In the Indo-European context, the scheme may be considered as a 
superposition of two myths: 1) the myth of the divine twins, the sons of the sky 
god; 2) the myth of the thunder god and his “dying” son. In a mythological 
reconstruction, the original scheme would represent a genealogical line of 1) the 
sky god; 2) his twin son the thunder god, serpent slayer; 3) the thunder god's 
son the “dying” god. 

The founder of the epic family, the father of the twins, who in Indo- 
European reconstruction is represented by the sky (sun) god *dyeu- pH:ter-, in 
epic genealogies may be represented by his symbol; moreover, he usually is not 
in the picture at all and only mentioned as the father of the twins, and the line 
actually begins with the twin founders. The figure of the more prominent 
brother, thunder god's epicized version (cf. Sanasar) is doubled by the last but 
one member of the line, the principal hero (e.g., Davit), so the scheme is 
recurring. 

The figures 3a, 3b, and 5 are derived from the adversary of the thunder 
god (*we/-) represented as the serpent or the son of the god (dying figure). 3b 
is derived from the serpent, while the 3a and 5 figures represent the son of the 
thunder god, the "dying" god who has much in common with the serpent (e.g., 
they both are connected with * we/-, "white," and mountains). 

The line ends with the death of the last hero, after which the epoch is over 
(calamities occur, the ruling dynasty is changed, Armenia loses its independence, 
etc.) and a new era begins with a new version of the same scheme. 

In the Sasna Crer, the genealogical line is represented as follows: 1) 
Covinar, a thunder goddess and the fiery horse, the symbol of the sky (sun) god; 
2) Sanasar and Batdasar, the founders of Sasun; 3a) Great Mher, a "Mitraic" 
hero; 4) Davit‘, the principal hero of the epic; 5) Little Mher, a "dying and rising” 
figure who will go out of the rock when the world becomes abundant and fair. ?* 


404 The standard variants of the epic consist of four branches (Sanasar and Baldasar, Great 
Mher, Davit', and Little Mher), but there are variants with two generations of twins, one 
Mher, no Davit', two Davit's, etc. It is believed that the two Mhers, like the two Davit's, are 
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The history of the early Armenian kings in the Vipasank may be 
represented as a set of two interrelated lines. First: 1) Haykak, whose name 
represents a diminutive of Hayk (notably, a namesake of this king rebelled 
against the Mesopotamian king Belokos, a successor of Bel, and was killed 
[Xorenaci I, 19, cf. Hayk and Bel]); 2) Eruand the Short-lived (this name 
coincides with that of the twin-like figure of the second line); 3b) AZdahak, the 
king of Media; 4) Tigran, a “third hero,” legendary counterpart of the greatest 
Armenian king who slays the dragon AZdahak and settles his descendants in the 
area of Mt. Masis; 5) Vahagn, the counterpart of Ara the Handsome and his 
Iranian namesake Airik-Irej. Second: 1) A woman of the royal family and an 
animal (bull or horse?), symbol of a god; 2) King Eruand the Evil-eyed and his 
brother high priest Eruaz; 3b) Argawan-Argam, descendant of Azdahak, ruler of 
the Dragonids of Mt. Masis; 4) ArtaSés, a great king, who was in conflict with 
Argawan; 5) Artawazd who is imprisoned in Mt. Masis and tries to go out and 
destroy the world. 

The genealogy of the first ethnogonic patriarchs (i.e., the epicized version of 
early Armenian theogony) also may be represented as a set of two 
interconnected lines of heroes, inasmuch as the two generations of twins may be 
distinguished (the heroes with similar sounding names—Aramaneak and 
Aramayis, Harma and Aram—may be considered to be derived from the original 
twins). However, the line can be simplified as: 1) Hayk; 2) Aramaneak and 
Aramayis; 3) Amasia and Gelam, connected with the mountains of Masis and 
Gelamay respectively; [Harma] 4) Aram; 5) Ara the Handsome. 

Traces of this scheme may be found in the legendary genealogies of the 
prominent princely houses as well; e.g., the Arcruni and Gnuni families, as noted, 
were believed to derive from Sanasar and his brother. In Anonym's account of 
the Anget-tun family (supposed genealogy of the Bagratuni house), Bagam and 
Bagaram/t-Angel, the descendants of Hayk, represent twin-like figures. Their 


derived from a single prototype, see Abeghian, Melik-Ohanjanyan 1951: 859. For these 
variants and some common mythological motifs of the Sasna Crer and Vípasank, see 
Abeghian I: 211, 425-426. Nevertheless, two Aras are attested in ethnogonic myth (Ara the 
Handsome and his son Ara), which S. Ahyan (1982: 268 ff.) and G. Dumézil (1994: 133 ff.) 
have considered as a manifestation of the specific third-function essence of Ara. Note that 
the second Ara may be regarded as Ara after resurrection; moreover, Ara the Handsome 
himself represents the “second figure of Aramaneak.” Thus, the two Mhers of the Sasna 
Crer have early prototypes in the ethnogonic myth. 

45 For an interesting variant of the epic of Sasun with two generations of twin heroes, see 
A. Abeghian 1902. Note that two generations of twins appear in the Ossetic epic (see 
below). See also Briquel 1992. 
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successors Biwrat and Aspat, as has been pointed out, represent an anagram of 
Biwraspi AZdahak. 

In the War of Tarawn (Yovhan Mamikonean), the Hindu brothers Gisané and 
Demetr, ancestors of the eponyms of Tarawn, may be regarded as transmuted 
versions of the divine twins. They found the Visap K'alak' ‘Dragon city’ in the 
Tarawn district, the cult center of Vahagn visapak'a/ 'dragon-reaper.' Gisané (cf. 
gés ‘long hair’ < Iran.) himself is to be identified with the god protector of this 
locality Vahagn and his Christianized version St. Karapet. The latter shared his 
cult with St. Athanagines and was described as "a long-haired man thundering in 
the cloud," i.e., he, similar to the other "elder" twins of Armenian tradition, 
assumed the traits of the thunder god. ^99 

According to Anonym, the ancestors of the Mamikonean princely house were 
the sons of an eminent prince in China. They revolted against the king, their own 
stepbrother, but were defeated and fled to Iran. Subsequently they were sent to 
Armenia and became rulers of the Tarawn province. 

The Armenian genealogical lines are close to the first Roman kings' list 
interpreted by G. Dumézil. 1) Mars (cf. Arm. Hayk ‘the planet Mars’); 2). Remus 
and Romulus (cf. Aramaneak and Aramayis; Sanasar and Batdasar); 3) Numa, a 
"Mitraic" king (cf. Great Mher); 4) Tullus, a warrior king (cf. Aram and Davit); 5) 
Ancus, "Mitraic" Numa's descendent, a "third function" figure (cf. the figures of 
Ara and Little Mher, who also represent the third function, see below, IV, 3). 

In Iranian tradition, the "third hero" Oraetaona/Faridun, counterpart of Aram 
and Tigran, conqueror of the serpent Azi Dahaka/Zahhak was the son of Pur- 
Tura or Pur-Gau ‘Son of the Bull’ (Bundahisn 31, 7), i.e., he may be regarded as 
a grandson of the bull (notably, in the Sah-name Faridun is fed by a fairy cow). 
On the other hand, Oraétaona-Faridun gained his ancestor Yima-Jamsid's 
(‘Twin’) throne, which was usurped by AZi-Dahaka-Zahhak. The latter is chained 
at Mt. Demavend. Oraetaona-Faridun's three sons, as noted, correspond with the 
three sons of Tigran. 

The myths of the kings Eruand, ArtaSés, and Artawazd are almost 
comparable with Firdousi’s account of the kings Luhrasp, GuStasp, and 
Isfandiyar. Luhrasp and GuStasp represent the divine twins in disguise, the 
counterparts of Eruand and Eruaz. Moreover, Eruand would represent a 
conflation of an early thunder deity with Luhrasp's Middle Iranian pototype (see 
above, I, 8). GuStasp is in war with the Turanian Arjasp (cf. Argawan) who is 
eventually defeated by Gustasp’s son Isfandiyar. The latter is chained similar to 


49 For the associations of Vahagn, Gisané, and St. Karapet, see Abeghian I: 298-300; J. 
Russell 1987: 199 ff; S. Harutyunyan 2000: 121 ff. 
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Artawazd, and is connected with the “black,” while his counterparts (e.g., Little 
Mher) frequently represent the “white” heroes. Thus, the Vipasank is a striking 
example of curious blending of the history of Armenia with native Armenian and 
borrowed Iranian myths. 

In the Ossetic Nart epic the genealogy of heroes is represented as follows: 
1) Uaerxeeg ‘Wolf’ (according to V. Abaev; cf. the Roman she-wolf, wet-nurse of 
Remus and Romulus)?" 2) two generations of twins; 3) Uryzmaeg, more 
prominent twin, a great hero, who, as Satana's husband, corresponds with Arm. 
ArtaSes, Sat'enik's husband; 4) Soslan-Sozryko born of rock, the Ossetic 
counterpart of Little Mher. The name of Uryzmaeg is connected to the Iranian 
term for the boar.“ In southern Ossetic variants, he begets Soslan by 
impregnating a rock, like Mithras begets Diorphos in Pseudo-Plutarch's 
account. Ü? Soslan's Adyghian counterpart Sosruko, who is frequently called 
"black"??? (see below, VI, 3), matches well with Artawazd and his counterparts 
(he is detained within the earth and tries to return every spring).*"* 

The best parallel to Armenian epic genealogies of ethnogonic myth and 
Sasun's epic—comparatively better preserved Armenian versions of the scheme— 
is represented in the line of the first Roman kings (cf. especially the etymological 
connection between the names Aramayis and Romulus, close similarities 
between Hayk and Mars, Great Mher and Numa, etc.). 

In the next epic, Vipasank, the Iranian elements are in abundance. Tigran's 
adversary AZdahak the Mede is the historicized figure of the mythic AZi-Dahaka, 
and Tigran himself was juxtaposed with the Iranian "third hero" Oraétaona, 
slayer of Azi-Dahaka. ArtaSés’ wife Sat'enik corresponds with the Ossetic Satana 
and is represented as an Alanian princess. However, in the Vipasank, the scene 
is laid for the most part in the Ararat plain and surroundings (Ayrarat province), 
so its heroes would have been juxtaposed with the corresponding figures of the 
ethnogonic myth centered there and perpetuate the local tradition. 

The considered genealogy of Sah-name has been regarded as one of the 
Indo-European reflections of the Mesopotamian "kingship in heaven theme." 
According to this theme, an existing generation of gods was preceded by two or 





407 Abaev 1965: 86-92; IESOI s.v. 

408 [ESOIS.v. 

409 Abaev 1957: 156-161. The legend of Soslan's conception is comparable with Indic 
myths of the primeval cosmogonic boar (varaha, the Indic cognate to Avest. varaza and 
Osset. Uryzmaeg), identified with Prajapati and Vis-n*u, which cast its semen into its own 
footprint, whereupon naraka ‘hell, netherworld' was created. 

410 See e.g., Ardzinba 1985: 158-159 with references. 

^! See e.g., Broido 1936: 30-33; Lipkin, Obradovich 1951: 137. 
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three earlier generations of supernatural beings, each succeding generation 
being presided over by a “king of heaven” who has usurped (or at last assumed) 
the power of his predecessor. Furthermore, in some versions, one of the kings 
has his predecessor castrated (cf. the myths of Kumarbi and Alalu, Kronos and 
Ouranos). There is generally another figure, a monster of some sort (Ullikummi, 
Typhon), who presents a challenge to the final heavenly ruler (TeSSub, Zeus) 
and must be overcome before the latter can assert full and perpetual 
authority.*! 


Aramaneak Amasia (Mt. Aram Ara 
and Masis); Gelam Gelec'ik 
Aramayis (Mt. Gelamay) 
Short-lived (Mt. Masis) 
Eruaz (Mt. Masis) 
and Covinar | Batdasar (cf. Little Mher) 
Mars and Remus and Numa Pompilius | Tullus Ancus 
she-wolf Romulus Hostilius Martius 


Bull, Yima-Jamsid | Azi-Dahaka- Oraeta-ona- | Airik-Irej 
grandfather | (Twin’) Zahhak Faridun 
of Faridun (Mt. Demavend) 


Luhrasp and | Arjasp Gustasp Isfandiyar 
Gustasp 


Æxsær and Uryzmeeg Soslan- 
/Exsaerteeg, Sozryko 
Xaemyc and 

Uryzmeaeg 


As we have seen, Aram and Sanasar correspond with Tessub. Likewise, the 
figures of the column 3b correspond well with TeSSub's adversaries: Ullikummi, 
Silver, etc. The motif of castration also seems to be preserved in Armenian 








412 See Littleton 1970. 
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tradition (Little Mher was childless because his “manly vein” was drawn out from 
his loins, see below, IV, 3). 

The lion, the bull, and the horse are considered to be the usual symbols of 
Haldi, TeiSeba, and Siwini, respectively.*? The genealogy of the first heroes of 
Sasun can be represented as: 1. the fiery horse; 2. Sanasar, the epicized version 
of the thunder god; 3. Lion Mher. These figures may be juxtaposed with the 
Urartian supreme gods Siwini, TeiSeba, and Haldi, respectively. Accordingly, in 
light of the Sasna Crer, the triad of the great gods of Urartu can be interpreted 
as a genealogical line (Siwini, TeiSeba, Haldi). 

Sanasar defeats his father or stepfather, Caliph of Baghdad, and tames the 
fiery horse (his father’s supposed symbol). Great Mher kills the black bull 
(Sanasar’s supposed symbol), and Davit' is defeated by his son, Little Mher. 
These data may imply the existence of the "kingship in heaven theme" in 
Urartian mythology. It should be added that the Greek, Hurrian, and Iranian 
versions of the "kingship in heaven" theme were localized in the same region— 
Cilicia, south of the Armenian Highland and North of Iran. Moreover, the Hurrian 
myths would have been developed under the strong Indo-European influence. 

The lines of Armenian ethnogonic patriarchs and epic heroes have common 
peculiarities especially with the Indo-European (Iranian, Greek, and Norse) and 
Hurrian versions of the theme. It is notable that in Armenian and Hurrian lines, 
one of the generations is represented by twins or twin-like figures, whereas in 
Iranian and Norse versions the name of the corresponding figure is connected to 
IE *yemo- (cf. Iran. Yima-Jamsid, Norse Ymir). Furthermore, some Armenian 
figures may be identified with their Hurrian, Iranian and Greek counterparts 
(e.g., Tigran-Oraetaona, Aram-Te3Sub-Zeus). 

Thus, Armenian epic genealogies combine Ancient Near Eastern and Indo- 
European patterns and may be considered in the context of the "kingship in 
heaven theme." Notably, in Armenian epic lines, the counterpart of the last king 
of the "kingship in heaven theme" (e.g., Aram) is followed by a "dying and 
rising" hero (e.g., Ara) whose "Mitraic" associations may be considered as a 
distinct Indo-European introduction. 


3. THE THREE FUNCTIONS OF INDO-EUROPEAN MYTHOLOGY 





53 Hmayakayan 1990: 35, 41, 45. However, in an early Urartian votive shield of the Upper 
Anzaf fortress (the end of the 9" century BC), Haldi is shown on foot running towards the 
enemy soldiers, while TeiSeba follows him on a lion, and Siwini on a bull (Belli 2000). So, it 
is possible that the zoomorphic symbols of gods were canonized after the 9" century BC. 
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Armenian epic tradition, like the mythologies and epics of other Indo- 
European peoples, can be considered in the context of Indo-European tripartite 
ideology which is seen as centered around three fundamental “functions:” 1) 
Sovereignty, in its magical and legal aspects; 2) Phisical force, notably that of 
the warrior; 3) Fertility, in its erotic and agricultural aspects (G. Dumézil). 

In the Sasna Crer, Sanasar, the founder of the new tradition, city and 
church, and his son Great Mher (< Mihr < MiOra < *mitra-), the first rulers of 
Sasun, seem to represent respectively the "Varun-aic" (magical) and "Mitraic" 
(legal) aspects of the first function. Great Mher is an obvious "Mitraic" figure (he 
is the only hero of Sasun who concludes a treaty with his adversary Great Melik’, 
cf. Iran. m/@ra treaty), while Sanasar has some "Varun: aic" characteristics (e.g., 
in the Mitra-Varun:a complex, Mitra and Varun-a are respectively connected with 
white and black, fire and water, cf. Sanasar's associations with black and water). 
Davit, the greatest warrior of Sasun, is a demonstrative second function figure. 
Little Mher, who will come out of his rocky tomb "when the wheat grows to the 
size of a rose-pod, when the barley grows to the size of a walnut," can be 
associated with the third function. 

The sequence of these Armenian heroes, as we have seen, best correlates 
with the Roman first kings' list, interpreted by G. Dumézil. Romulus and Numa 
are “Varun-aic” and "Mitraic" representatives of the first function, respectively 
(cf. Sanasar and Great Mher). Tullus is a warrior king (cf. Davit), and Ancus is a 
third function figure (cf. Little Mher). 

Royalty appears to originate in the warrior class, but the kings, as "complete 
men," may be somehow associated with all three functions. Sanasar is a twin 
figure (III function), the thunder god's epic counterpart and dragon slayer (II 
function), founder and king (I function). Great Mher for seven years feeds all of 
the citizens of Sasun by hunting alone (III function), kills the lion and monsters 
of Xlat' (II function), and concludes a treaty with his enemy (I function). Davit 
restores the church of his father (I function), defeats the Egyptian troops and 
kills Melik' (II function), eats gluttonously and ploughs the field before his 
marriage (III function). 

Little Mher is a contradictory character. He is revengeful but righteous, and 
thus has has been regarded as having both "Varun-aic" and "Mitraic" 
characteristics (I function).*** He fought his father Davit and was cursed by him: 


"Your seed would devour the world. O sweet god, make him hairless and 
deathless upon this earth until Christ comes back on judgment day." 





^^ Ahyan 1985: 39. 
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In those days God heard a father's curse, and Davit was a just man. The 
angel Gabriel drew the manly vein out of Mher's loins so that he would 
never have a child of his own.*? 


Sterility, or impotence, is a distinctive “Varun-aic” feature. On the other hand, 
Little Mher, the second incarnation of the righteous Great Mher, who cannot live 
in the unrighteous world is an evident "Mitraic" figure. His granduncle's wife tries 
to tweedle him into incestuous relations, but is rebuffed. Nevertheless, he, like 
the other Daredevils of Sasun is a great warrior who destroys the city of Xlat', 
performs many other deeds of arms (II function) and will be reborn when the 
world becomes fertile (III function). 

Great Mher's three women may be considered the representatives of the 
three functions: 1) Armatan/Zarmanali, a lawful wife; 2) Nane, a namesake of 
the war goddess; 3) Ismil-Xatun, the widow of the former adversary, a 
seductress. ^! 

It is possible to point out the "three sins of the warrior:” Davit ravages the 
cornfield of Nane (III function), then he is afraid of Melik"s troops, but kills 
Melik', his stepbrother (II function), and breaks his oath, missing the duel 
appointment with his former fiancée (I function). 

The ends of the heroes of Sasun may also be connected with their 
respective functions. The epic gives no a detailed account of Sanasar's death. 
Great Mher, as noted, concludes a treaty with Great Melik', and after his death, 
according to the pact, has to take care of his widow. He goes to Msr-Egypt and 
begets Younger Melik' by her. Mher's wife vows that he "will be a father or 
brother to me, he will not share my bed for forty years." When Mher comes 
back, she breaks her oath, so as "god grant them a son to keep the light of 
Armenia burning." After the birth of Davit', Mher and his wife "forsworn, die" (I 
function). 

Before his marriage with Xandut', Davit swears to Čmškik Sultana that at 
the end of seven days he will come back and fight with her, but forgets the vow, 
and "seven days become seven years." Ahead of the belated duel he went into 
the river to swim and was killed (II function). Little Mher's end and supposed 
rebirth, as we have seen, is obviously connected to the third function. "7 


^15 Dg: 250. 

416 For the associations of these heroines with the pre-Christian goddesses, see below, IV, 
4. 

^" Interestingly, the end of the Sasna Cfer may be compared with the denouement of the 
Mahabharata. Mher “retires” into a rock submitting to his dead parents’ voices from the 
otherworld, by his own will—because the world has become unjust and could not bear him. 
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The traces of tripartite ideology may also be revealed in the earlier epic 
cycles. The three eponymous sons of Hayk correspond with the Iranian and 
Germanic eponyms which have been considered in this context (see below VI, 
5). In the Vipasank' (Xorenaci II, 53), ArtaSés establishes his three sons as the 
chief priest (Mazan), commander of the whole army (Artawazd), and overseer of 
the peasantry (Vroyr)./? S. Petrosyan has tried to show evidences of this 
ideology in the early history of Armenia, as well as in the Vipasank' and Sasna 
crer. According to him, the mentioned sons of ArtaSés have functional 
counterparts in the three sons of Sanasar, thus Great Mher and his brothers also 
can be regarded as representatives of the three Dumézilian functions.^? 

S. Ahyan considered Armenian ethnogonic myth and the Sasna Cfer in the 
context of tripartite ideology. ^? According to him, Hayk is a first function figure 
(moreover, Aramaneak and Hayk may be considered as a Mitra-Varun-a pair), ??! 
Aram is connected with the second function, and Ara the Handsome is a good 
example of the third function hero. The same functional connections have been 
stated for the adversaries of the Armenian heroes (Bel, BarSamin, and Samiram, 
respectively). The daredevils of Sasun are compared with the Indic gods and 
heroes, considered as paradigmatic figures. ^? 


In a variant, Davit's son Ovanes (= Little Mher) is confined in a rocky cave with his 
granduncles T'oros and Hovan (.SC B II, 703) (note that these motives do not have good 
parallels in the corresponding fragments of the Iranian and Caucasian epics, cf. the ends of 
Azi-Dahaka-Zahhak, Amirani, Abrskil, Sosruko). 

In the Mahabharata, the Mitraic king Yudhishthira “retires” from this world with his 
brothers and wife, submitting to the advice of their wise great-grandfather Vyasa, by his 
own will. Only he reaches the summit of the holy mountain of Meru. He is accompanied by 
a dog (XVII, 3; it turns out to be his own father in disguise) similar to Little Mher's 
counterparts (Ara, Artawazd, Amirani). 

^3 For the consideration of this report in historical and mythological context, see G. 
Sargsyan 1966: 148; 162-163. 

419 S. Petrosyan 1975; 2000. For the characteristics of the sons of Sanasar, see also Orbeli 
1956: 116 ff. I believe that the sons of Sanasar may not be simply equated with those of 
ArtaSes, though they also may be considered in the context of the three functions. As we 
have seen, Great Mher represents the first function; Big-Voiced Hovan (= Thunder-Voiced 
John) seems to be the transmuted version of his namesake John the Baptist (St. Karapet), 
protector of the minstrels, Christianized reincarnation of the second function god Vahagn; 
the prolific, coward and unrighteous Vergo may be connected with the third function. 

42 Ahyan 1982; 1985, respectively. 

?! However, in Ahyan 1985: 43-44, n. 50, Hayk has been compared with Indra and Zeus. 
422 Sanasar and his brother are compared with the Indic and Roman twins; Sanasar is 
juxtaposed with Indra; Great and Little Mhers are compared with Mitra and Varun:a, 
respectively; Davit', as a wild warrior, with Vayu; Uncle Toros, the rightful heir of the king, 
educator of all generations of heroes, with Bhis: ma; the name of Mt. Maruta, where the 
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In the late years of his life, G. Dumézil himself turned his attention to some 
Armenian data, regarding them as independent sources of Indo-European 
mythology.^? He, following to S. Ahyan, considered the three key figures of the 
ethnogonic myth (Hayk, Aram, and Ara) as the representatives of the first, 
second, and third functions, and examined in detail especially the myths of Ara 
the Handsome and his son Ara.*”* He also noticed the striking structural parallels 
between the Armenian and the Roman epic traditions and pointed out some 
Indo-European elements in the first, Sanasar and Batdasar’s branch of the Sasna 
Crer. 1) the congenital inequality of the twins; 2) the theme of the “tricked” 
Svayamvara marriage; 3) the rejuvenation of old men, the wooers of Deljun- 
cam” 

The Armenian ethnogonic and epic genealogies present diachronic 
manifestations of a single mythological scheme, and the Indo-European 
characteristics of the ethnogonic patriarchs allude to the Indo-European origins 
of their later counterparts. The mythological characteristics of the personages of 
the Sasna Cfer, recorded in 19" and 20" centuries, and of the legendary heroes, 
attested in the books of the medieval Christian authors, could not be as clear as 
they appeared in archaic Indo-European myths. 


4. DAREDEVILS OF SASUN, ETHNOGONIC PATRIARCHS, URARTIAN 
AND ARMENIAN GODS 

The Urartian pantheon is essentially different from those of the Hurrians. 
According to I. Diakonoff, exept TeiSeba (= TeSSub) and a hypothetical triad 
composed of TeiSeba, his wife, and son, the Urartian deities are foreign to the 
Hurrian pantheons." The Urartian pantheon has a very peculiar tripartite 
structure which could have been developed as a result of Indo-European 
influence.*”” It is headed by three great gods—Haldi, TeiSeba, and Siwini—who 
appear together in numerous formulas. At the head of the goddesses’ list are 
three goddesses, consorts of the supreme gods. The pantheon comprises three 





monastery of Holy mother, the main halidom of the daredevils of Sasun is situated, with 
Maruts, etc. 

#3 See Ahyan 1982: 271, Dumézil’s postscript; Dumézil 1968 (3 edition, 1986): 644, 
notes de 1986, Dumézil 1994. 

4 Dumézil 1994: 133-141. 

425 Ibid: 119-129. 

426 Diakonoff 1981a: 84. 

427 See A. Petrosyan 1988. 
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groups of gods and three groups of goddesses, and also mentioned are 
numerous triple “sanctities” in the inscription of the "Door of Mher.” 

The chief god Haldi (place of worship: Ardini on the Zagros Mountains), 
as we have seen, was identified with Mher-Mihr-MiOra later. The names of his 
wife Uarubani, otherwise Bagmastu or Bagbartu, may be compared with the 
Indo-Iranian theonyms (e.g., Ind. Varun-a and Bhaga). Thus, this divine pair 
would have been created as a result of a certain Aryan influence. 

Haldi periodically received sacrifices of goatlings, bulls, and rams,*? while 
the other gods and goddesses received sacrifices of only cattle and/or sheep. 
This complex sacrifice is comparable with the typical tripartite sautraman:7 
sacrifice in ancient India, offered to the chief god Indra Sutraman- ‘Good 
Protector’ and consisting of a ram, a bull, and a he-goat.?! 

TeiSeba (place of worship: Qumenu, to the west of Ardini) is the Urartian 
cognate of the Hurrian Teššub and Greek Theseus, counterpart of the Armenian 
Hayk, Aram, and Sanasar. As we have seen, Teššub was a demonstrative 
counterpart of Indra, the most prominent divine representative of the second 
function in India. Moreover, the names of TeSSub-TeiSeba and his adversary 
Ullikummi would represent Indo-European borrowings (cf. *fek's- and *we/-, 
respectively; see above, II, 1). 

Siwini the sun god (place of worship: Tušpa = Van) was the third member 
of the triad. His name is of Hittite or a Hittite-related Anatolian origin, cf. Hitt. 
siuna- ‘god,’ siuatt- ‘day’ < *dyeu- ‘the god of bright sky’ (see above, I, 5).? 
There is not much data on the functional characteristics of Siwini, but, in light of 


429 





%28 E g., “the troops of Haldi, the troops of TeiSeba, the gods Artu’arasi” (i.e., the troops of 
Siwini); “the god of the city Ardini, the god of the city Qumenu, the god of the city Tuspa" 
(i.e., Haldi, TeiSeba, and Siwini, respectively); "the gates of Haldi, the gates of TeiSeba, the 
gates of Siwini;" "the god of the mountains, the god of the plains, the god of the seas," 
etc. For the triple structure of the Urartian pantheon, and its triple sanctities, see 
Hmayakyan 1990: 27-32, with bibliography. 

29 Tt comes to light recently that Haldi and Hadad (=TeiSeba ?) were the central divine 
figures in the kingdom of Manna to the southeast of Urartu. Moreover, Haldi had a cult 
center in the city of Ztr, 150 km to the east of Ardini, see Lemaire 1998; Sokoloff 1999; 
Eph'al 1999. 

43? See e.g., UKN 25, 27, 143, 281; KUKN 424; Salvini 2001: 254, 259-260. 

531 On this Indian sacrifice in the context of Indo-European mythology, see e.g., Dumézil 
1947: 117 ff.; Puhvel 1987: 161-162. Cf. also the sacrifices of white bulls, goats, horses 
and mules made by the Armenian king Xosrov, see Agat'angelos 22. 

432 See Gamkrelidze, Ivanov 1984: 897, and especially, Diakonoff 1988: 172. The relation 
with the Hurrian sun god Simige is rejected for phonological reasons (Urart. *-/w/- would 
result -/-, thus this theonym could not be of Hurro-Urartian origin). IE *dyeu/*diu- yielded 
siu- (cuneiform siu-) only in Hittite, cf. Luw. Tiuat-, Pal. Tiyat- ‘sun god.’ 
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the foregoing, the third great god of the triad, having the first and the second 
ones associated with the first and second functions respectively, may be 
regarded as the third function figure. 

Thus, the names and figures of the great gods of Urartu have apparent 
counterparts in the Indo-European pantheons, and moreover, the triad of the 
main Urartian gods is comparable with the Indo-European tripartite constructs 
(e.g., Mitra-Varun:a, Indra, A$vins; Wodan, Thor, Fricco). Those gods have 
Arian, Balkanic and Anatolian namesakes, which may suggestive of the ethnic 
composition of Urartu while the state pantheon was being established. 


* * * 


In the Urartian pantheon, there are some minor gods whose names may be 
considered as having the Armenian origins.*°? Nevertheless, those names do not 
appear in the pre-Cristian Armenian pantheon or epics. 

The majority of the pre-Christian Armenian gods bear Iranian names 
(Aramazd, Anahit, Vahagn, Mihr, Tir). Nane and BarSamin were borrowed from 
Mesopotamia, and only Asttik ‘Little Star,’ ‘Venus’ is of the Armenian origin. They, 
like their namesakes in Arsakid Iran, were identified with Greek gods (Aramazd- 
Zeus, Anahit-Artemis, Vahagn-Herakles, Mihr-Hephaistos, Tir-Apollo or Hermes, 
Nané-Athena, Asttik-Aphrodite). The main gods of the Hellenistic Armeno-Iranian 
pantheon would have been almost identical with the Greco-Iranian gods of 
Commagene—Zeus-Oromasdes, ^ Apollon-Mithras-Helios-Hermes, ^ Artagnes- 
Herakles-Ares—whose colossal statues were sculptured on Mt. Nemrud (not to 
be confused with the homonymous mountain in Armenia to the west of Lake 
Van). 

The three supreme gods—Aramazd, Vahagn, and Mihr—at first thought 
might be considered the counterparts of Haldi, TeiSeba, and Siwini, respectively 
(note that Vahagn has been regarded as a thunder god by many, while the 
Iranian prototype of Mihr has the sun god's functions). Nevertheless, in spite of 
possible connection between the second components of the names of Aramazd 
and Bagmastu (Haldi's wife), Haldi was identified with Mher-Mihr, not Aramazd; 
moreover, in the votive shield of the Upper Anzaf fortress he is depicted as a fire 
god who leads the Urartian gods and army against the enemy, ?* i.e., he may be 
identified with Vahagn the fire and war god as well. So, the relations between 
the Armenian and Urartian pantheons were not simple. 


533 Djahukian 1986. 
434 Belli 2000: 37 ff. 
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Apart from their names, the Armenian gods have little in common with their 
Iranian namesakes. Their main cults (the temples of Aramazd, Anahit, Mihr, 
Barsamin, and Nané) centered in the province of Higher Armenia, the extreme 
northwest of Greater Armenia (= the east of Lesser Armenia), at farthermost 
distance from Iran and Mesopotamia, in a limited area of three districts— 
Daranali, Ekełeac (Gk. Akilisene), and Derjan—what is now Erzincan (Arm. Eréz, 
Eriza, Erznka) and environs in Turkey. 

This region played an important role in the early history of Armenia. In the 
Hittite sources of the 14"-13" centuries BC, the kingdom of Hayaša is attested in 
this area (the basins of the Upper Euphrates and Corox rivers, south of later 
Colchis). In the Urartian sources the powerful kingdom of Diauhi is mentioned 
there which was destroyed and converted into an Urartian province in the first 
quarter of the 8" century BC. After the fall of Urartu, the name of Diauhi (= 
Tiao-hi) survived in the name of the province Tayk (= Georg. Tao, Gk. 7aochoi, 
attested by Xenophon). Later, the region constituted a part of Lesser Armenia, 
an independent or semi-independent state for centuries. According to the 
sources of Strabo, Armenos and his companions founded Armenia in Akilisene 
and surroundings; furthermore, Akilisene was included in the kingdom of Greater 
Armenia during the reign of ArtaSes I (189-160 BC) (Strabo X, 4, 8; XI, 14, 5). 

It is obvious that the cults concentrated in this area would somewhat 
perpetuate the worship of the local ancient gods. Some structural associations 
might be suggested between the Armenian and HayaSaean pantheons, and 
moreover, the temples of some Armenian gods might have been situated in the 
localities of HayaSaean cults. 

In the annals of the Hittite king Suppiluliuma which contains what may have 
been a treaty of the latter's father with the king of Haya3a, the first gods of 
Hayaša are mentioned as follows: /? U.GJUR """Hayasa PINANNA """Patteu[... ] 
‘God U.GUR of the town (= land) HayaSa, goddess INANNA of the town 
Patteu[...]' (KUB XXVI, 39, IV, 26).95 These gods, rendered ideographically, 
would represent the local gods equated with the Mesopotamian Ugur (an 
equivalent of the otherworld and war god Nergal) and Inanna-Istar (mother 
goddess). They occupy the first line and are clearly separated from the others 
(the second line has been left blank), so they should be regarded as the chief 
gods of the pantheon, early counterparts of the Armenian great gods of that 
locality, i.e., Aramazd and Anahit, the father and mother of gods. 


55 See, e.g., Ghapantsyan I: 84 ff. 
436 See, e.g., Forrer 1931: 6; Adontz 1946: 40-41; Ghapantsyan I: 88. 
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Aramazd and Anahit form a triad with Vahagn (see above, I, 10). Such 
divine triads (father, mother, son) present the nuclear family within the bodies of 
extended divine families or communities of the pantheon. Vahagn, who was 
identified as the sun god by medieval authors, replaced the sun god Mi@ra in the 
corresponding Iranian triad (note that the Iranian triad of Ahura Mazda, Anahita, 
and Mi@ra itself could have been developed as a result of ancient Near Eastern 
influence).*?7 The cult center of Mihr was situated not far from those of Aramazd 
and Anahit (higher up the Upper Euphrates); hence these gods could form the 
original triad. The temples of Bar$amin and Nané were situated in close 
vicinities to the temples of Aramazd and Anahit, respectively, so they seem to 
have been attendants representing certain particular aspects of the chief god 
and his consort. 

In ancient Anatolia, Ugur-Nergal was equated with the god Sulikatte, father 
of the weather god of Nerik, identified as Taru. Accordingly, U.GUR, INANNA 
and one of the minor gods (e.g., the sixth god Tarumu, whose name is 
somewhat comparable with Taru, or the “third” Terettitunni, see above, I, 10) 
could form a corresponding HayaSaean triad. 

The pre-Christian gods of Higher Armenia show obvious connections with 
Ancient Mesopotamia and Syria. Barsamin represents the Syrian Ba'al Samin 
"Lord of Heaven.’ Nané is ultimately derived from the Sumerian goddess Nanaya 
(and Nana) whose cult survived until the Sasanian times in Iran and many 
regions of the ancient world. Characteristically, the temple of Nane was situated 
in the village of T'il whose name is derived from the Semitic term for "hill" (cf. 
Akkad. ti//u 'idem,' a common stem in the ancient place-names of the region). 

Aramazd's temple was situated at the fortress Ani on a black colored 
mountain beside the town Kamax/Kemax (42-44 km to the southwest of Erznka, 
on the left bank of the Upper Euphrates), which had been an important center 
before the annexation of Lesser Armenia to Greater Armenia. ^ Aramazd was 
strongly associated with the otherworld, and the necropolis of the Armenian 
ArSakid kings was situated at Ani-Kamax. Hence the name Ka/emax is 
etymologized from Akkad. kima(h)hu(m) ‘grave, sepulchre’ (< Sumer. ki-mah), 


437 See, e.g., Boyce 1987: 76-77. 

438 The name of the third HayaSaean god might be theoretically reconstructed as 
[Izzist]annus (V. Khachatryan 1971: 148), i.e., the Hittite rendering of Hatt. £zzí Estan 
‘beneficent sun god.’ Note that in Urartu too the sun god appears as the third member of 
the supreme gods' triad. 

^? Haas 1994: 594 ff. 

^ HHSTB, s.v. Kamax. See also Ghapantsyan I: 108, n. 1. 
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which yielded Arm. kmax 'skeleton.^^! The other necropolis of the Armenian 
kings was situated at the fortress Anget in the Cop‘k’ province (P'awstos IV, 24). 
Therefore, the Pre-Iranian predecessor of Aramazd may be juxtaposed with 
Angel-Nergal, and identified with the HayaSaean Ugur-Nergal (see above, I, 9). 

Since the 14" century BC on, the abode of the west Semitic great god El 
was located in the mountains of Armenia where El was supposed to live in a 
subterraneous and aqueous environment. In various sources, his habitat is 
described as the "mountain of night/darkness," situated at the entrance to the 
nether world.^*? 

In a Late Hittite version of a Canaanite myth, the weather god (Ba'al) 
"went to the headwaters of the Mala River. He went [to] Elkunirsa, the husband 
of Agertu, [and] entered the tent (= home) [of] Elkunir$a." ^? 

Mala (the "Black," see below, VI, 6) is the Hittite name of the Upper 
Euphrates. Evidently, in this region, the weather god and his father Elkunir3a 'El- 
creator-of-the-earth’ should have been identified with the weather god of Nerik 
Taru and his father Sulikatte-Ugur-Nergal. In the 14-13" centuries, as noted, 
the area of the headwaters of the Euphrates was called Hayasa, so Elkunir3a, 
ASertu, and Ba'al should have been equated with the corresponding gods of 
Hayaša (e.g., Ugur, Inanna, Tarumu). 

It is also evident that U.GUR-Elkunir$a and INANNA-ASertu should represent 
the early prototypes of the Armenian pre-Christian Aramazd and Anahit, while 
the weather god son of Elkunirsa may be plausibly identified as the predecessor 
of Mihr son of Aramazd (note that the cult centers of these Armenian gods were 
situated on the riversides of the Upper Euphrates). The dark/black land and 
mountain of El is in tune with the "black mountain" of Ani-Kamax, Mt. Mt'in, the 
village Mt'ni (< Arm. mut' ‘dark’),*** and the ‘Dark land’ Dankuwa of Hittite 
sources, situated in this area. "^^ Moreover, the “dark” land of the god El may be 
juxtaposed as well with the whole of Armenia, which was considered to have 
been named after the “dark” eponymous god Aram. 

In light of the probable Sumero-Akkadian etymology of the town of 
Aramazd's worship, in the cult of Aramazd some Sumerian associations might be 





^*! See e.g., HAB s.v., Djahukian 1987: 470. Note also that Kamax is somewhat comparable 
with the names of the cult centers of TeSSub-TeiSeba (Kummi, Qumenu), and the 
prototype of Aramazd the thunder god might have been juxtaposed with Te3Sub-TeiSeba 
as well. 

^? Lipinski 1971: 41 ff. 

^95 Hoffner 1990: 69. 

^^ See HHSTB, S.V. 

^5 For the localization of Dankuwa, see V. Khachatryan 1971: 54-55. 
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sought as well. Aramazd was regarded as the “great” god, “creator of heaven 
and earth,” “father of all gods,” consort of the great goddess Anahit, thunder 
god who was requested for “fullness of abundance" (Agat'angelos 68; 127; 785). 
These characteristics may be compared with those of the Sumerian counterpart 
of the Semitic El—the god An ‘Heaven’ (> Akkad. Anu) whose cult survived until 
the Achaemenian times. He was worshiped as “the great An,” “father of the 
gods,” and “his command was the very foundation of heaven and earth.” 
According to some texts, he was the consort of Inanna. Moreover, he acquired 
traits of a weather god and was called “fecund bull" which implied fertility.“ 

The name of Ani may be juxtaposed with that of An/Anu (with the suffix *— 
lyo-/-iya, one of the most common formants in the ancient toponyms of the 
region). Accordingly, the names Ani and Kamax (< &/-mah ‘great earth’) of the 
cult center of the god "creator of heaven and earth" could be ultimately derived 
from the Sumerian An ‘Heaven’ and K/'Earth,' respectively. 

On the other hand, Ugur-Nergal, as the god of the planet Mars may be 
juxtaposed with Hayk, the patriarch of gods in the oldest Armenian pantheon 
and eponym of Mars (see above, I, 9; II, 2). Moreover, in light of the possible 
etymological connection between the ethnonym Hay ‘Armenian’ and Haya§sa, 
Hayk may be considered the late historicized version of the eponymous god of 
Hayasa (see also below, V, 2; VI, 4). 

Aramazd, as the chief god seems to have as well acquired traits of Aram and 
Ara, early Armenian gods in epic disguise. The constant epithet of Aramazd was 
ari valiant, brave, manly’ (Agat'angetos, 53, 68, 127). In this author, Tiridat III 
invokes mec ew ari Aramazd, ararič erkni ew erkri "the great and manly 
Aramazd, creator of heaven and earth" (68). Arm. ari < *ariyo- should be 
connected with the consonant Indo-European terms (cf. also ayr ‘man, 
husband’), while ararič ‘creator’ is related to *ar(H-)- (cf. Gk. arariskd ‘to fit, 
adjust’). These stems have been considered in connection with the etymology of 
Ara the Handsome's name (see above, III, 1). Incidentally, arí is the epithet of 
Hayk in Anonym. Furthermore, the first part of Aramazd's name coincides with 
that of Aram. Aramazd, the father and patriarch of the gods, who was equated 
with Zeus and mentioned as "the Thunderer" (Xorenaci II, 86) evidently 
corresponds with Aram "the second Hayk" and the epicized version of the 


446 MNM s.v., Leick 1991, s.v. Note also that Sumer. an ga/‘great An’ is almost comparable 
with Arm. Anget = Ugur-Nergal. 
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thunder god. So the formula ari, ararič Aramazd may be regarded as an anagram 
of the names of Ara and Aram.**” 

The cult of Aramazd may be considered in the context of the “black and 
white myth” as well. The temple of BarSamin, the god of “white glory,” was 
located in the villige Tordan, not far from Ani-Kamax. As we have seen, in the 
ethnogonic myth this West Semitic god figures as BarSam, adversary of Aram, so 
Aramazd of the "black mountain" of Ani-Kamax and neighboring BarSamin “of 
white glory" may be respectively juxtaposed with the "black" Aram and *white 
Barsam. Note that Barsamin < Ba'al Samin may also be identified with the 
weather god (Ba'al) of the mentioned Canaanite myth. 

Vahagn, the second prominent Armenian god presents an even more 
complicated figure than Aramazd. His cult centered in the MuS plain (to the north 
of Subria-Sasun), therefore he could appropriate some aspects of the early local 
deities: Subrian Teššub, HayaSaean Terittitunnis, etc. On the other hand, Vahagn 
would perpetuate the figure of a native Armenian god, the counterpart of the 
Indic Agni, whose birth was described in the "Song of Vahagn" (see above, I, 10; 
III, 1 and below, V, 2). The latter, as a fire god may be somewhat juxtaposed 
with Haldi (note also that in the triad Aramazd, Anahit, and Vahagn, the latter 
replaced the Iranian MiOra). 

After the conversion of Armenia, Vahagn was transformed into St. Karapet 
(John the Baptist), whose monastery was built in the locality of the god's shrine. 
On the other hand, Vahagn and St. Karapet are to be identified with Gisané of 
the History of Tarawn (in this source, the St. Karapet monastery is built at the 
place of Gisane's shrine). The aspects of Vahagn's cult has also been preserved 
in the figures of other great epic heroes of the War of Tarawn and Sasna Crer. 

The best functional correlate to Vahagn as the war god in ethnogonic myth 
is Aram, the only warlike patriarch. In spite of obvious functional 
correspondence, these figures may not be simply equated, inasmuch as they 
respectively represent the light and dark aspects of the warrior god. Moreover, 
Vahagn has been considered the Iranianized version of Ara the Handsome (see 
above, III, 1). 





^ The formula ari Aramazd recalls the Luwian ariyaddalis °IM-anza ‘friendly (?) thunder 
god,’ where the epithet of the god is also linked to IE * ariyo- (for this Luwian formula, see, 
e.g., Ivanov 1965: 39); cf. also Zeus’ epithet are/os, on which, in connection with the 
Armenian data, see Matikyan 1930: 327-328. On the other hand, Ari Aramazd is almost 
comparable phonologically with Ari Armaneli, the late folk version of Ara, son of Aram. 
Hence one may conclude that the Iranian Ahura Mazda was developed into Armenian 
Aramazd (and not, e.g., Ahurmazd or Ahamazd) under the influence of the formula *ariyo- 
+ *remo-. 
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Vahagn's cult was associated with Anahit-Artemis and Asttik-Aphrodite 
whose shrines were situated in Vahagn’s cult complex. This triad, which, unlike 
Indo-European structures, combines one god with two goddesses, has good 
parallels in the Hurrian and Anatolian traditions. "^? 

Mihr after conversion was transformed into the epic Mher who corresponds 
with Haldi, Ara the Handsome, and Artawazd. Mihr's main cult center Bagayari¢ 
was located in the easternmost district of the Higher Armenia province where he 
could have been identified as the Iranianized version of the eponymous god of 
the Xa/daioi tribe (see above, II, 1, and below, V, 5). The identification of Mher 
with Haldi and of Mihr with Hephaistos stress the fiery aspect of this god. In the 
context of the mentioned Canaanite myth, Mihr may be juxtaposed with the 
weather god Ba'al, one of the typical "dying and rising" gods of Ancient Near 
East. ^^? 

Tir, the fourth god, was called "the scribe of the wisdom of the priests," and 
"writer (gric) of Ormizd" (Agat'angelos 778). This god represents the Iranian 
version of ancient Babylonian Nabu, "scribe and minister of Marduk." 

It is notable that in the characterization of Tir the late Iranian name Ormizd 
(« Ahura Mazda) instead of Arm. Aramazd is used, which might indicate the late 
borrowing of Tir. Nevertheless, this god also has pre-Iranian roots in Armenia. 
He would have been associated with Grot ‘Writer’ (i.e., the one who writes the 
book of fate), the angel of fate and death in Armenian folk belief equated with 
Archangel Gabriel.“ In the epic of Sasun, this angel figures as the adversary of 
Mher. He takes the soul of Great Mher, "draws the manly vein out of (Little) 
Mher's loins," and defeats prince Aslan, Mher's late folk version. 

Grot has been identified with the Urartian fourth god Hut-uini, god of 
destiny, whose name is to be related with Hurr. hute ‘to write,’ cf. the names of 
the Hurrian goddesses of destiny Hutena and Hutellura'?! (in ancient 
Mesopotamia, the scribes of underworld were represented by female deities, 


448 Cf. also the Capitoline (< Etruscan ) triad of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva worshiped in a 
single complex, on which see Dumézil: 1970a; 306-310; Puhvel 1987: 146. Furthermore, 
Vahagn corresponds with Apollo (see below, V, 2) who also shared a temple with the 
goddesses Leto and Artemis at Dreros. 

^9 Here, ElkunirSa's wife ASertu tries to seduce Ba'al. In the epic of Sasun, Great Mher is 
seduced by the widow of Elder Melik'. The god El was known as m/k ‘king’ who ruled the 
world of men as well as gods. This title coincides with Melik' (Arab. ‘king’), the epithetal 
name of the adversaries of the Armenian heroes, so Mher and Melik' may be juxtaposed 
with the Canaanite Ba'al and Elkunirsa. 

450 See e.g., Harutyunyan 2000: 404 ff.; cf. Georg. Bedis Mcerlebi 'Fate Writer’ (see MNM 
S.V.). To the best of my knowledge, Tir was first identified with Grot in Cirbied 1820: 38. 

451 See Hmayakyan 1990: 47-48. 
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e.g., Gestinanna and Belet-S-eri). Note that the name of Hut-uini's consort Aui 
(the fourth goddess of the Urartian pantheon) means ‘Underworld.”°2 

Tir's cult center was located at a place called Erazamoyn, in the Ararat plain; 
his worship was described as erazac'oyc' erazahan 'dream-displaying dream- 
interpreting’ (Agatangetos 778). This recalls some characteristics of the Greek 
Hermes, with whom, alongside with Apollo, Tir was equated (after a person dies, 
his spirit flies off "like a dream" [Odyssey XI 222]; Hermes, who conducts the 
spirits of the dead, is also the conductor of the dreams [Homeric Hymn to 
Hermes 14]). This parallelism may also allude to the non-Iranian roots of the 
Armenian Tir. Thus, he should be regarded as an ancient local god identified 
with the Iranian Tir ulteriorly. 55? 

The three goddesses of the Armenian pantheon, Anahit, Nane, and Astlik, as 
has been said, were identified with the Greek Artemis, Athena, and Aphrodite, 
respectively.*°* It is evident that similar to their Greek counterparts, Nan& would 
represent second” and Astlik the third function. Anahit, like her cousins of Asia 
Minor and unlike the virginal Greek Artemis, was usually regarded as the wife of 
Zeus-Aramazd and represented one of the typical great goddesses of the ancient 
world (note that the Iranian Anahita herself might have been borrowed from 
Ancient Near Eastern civilization). Thus, the division of responsibilities of the 
three Armenian goddesses, similar to that of the great Armenian gods, may be 
juxtaposed with the Indo-European tripartite system, cf. the same interpretation 
of the trio Hera (Zeus' wife), Athena, and Aphrodite in the episode of Paris' 
judgement.*°” 

These three goddesses were associated with the three great gods: Anahit 
was the wife of Aramazd, Asttik was venerated as Vahagn’s lover, and Nané 


452 Meshchaninov 1978: 71-72. For the Hut-uini-Aui pair see A. Petrosyan 1988: 62. 

553 The triads of Urartian and Armenian great gods and the heroes of the Sasna cfer 
constitute normal tripartite structures. The Urartian and Armenian great gods are followed 
by almost identic "fourth gods," Hutuini and Tir, and moreover, their folk countrerpart Grot 
overcomes the last hero of the epic. Hence, one may be tempted to identifiy those death 
deities as representatives of the mysterious "fourth function" (on which, see especially N. 
Allen 1987: 32). 

454 For the epic counterparts of the Armenian goddesses, see e.g., Adontz 1948; Abeghian 
VII: 154 ff., etc. Those goddeses were frequently considered as aspects of the Great 
Mother goddess. Notably, during the first millennium BC in Mesopotamia the original cult of 
Ištar was split into at least five different goddesses, see Diakonoff 1990: 229, n. 129. 

55 Note also that Davit addresses the former lover of his father as Nane (dial. "mother", 
which according to H. Orbeli (1956: 121 ff.) may be juxtaposed with the theonym Nana. 
Characteristically, she tells Davit how to get his father's weapons 

456 See e.g., Boyce 1987: 76-77. 

47 See e.g., Dumézil 1968: 580-586. 
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might have been somehow associated with Mihr. In light of certain 
correspondences between the Armenian and Urartian gods, one may assume 
that the Armenian goddesses might as well correspond with the consorts of the 
great Urartian gods: Uarubani, Baba, and TuSpuea. 

In the Sasna Cfer, where, in distinction from the other epics, the feminine 
figures are in abundance, Anahit, Nané, and Asttik may be juxtaposed with 
Covinar, Nane, and Xandut' (wife of Davit). Indeed, Covinar, as a water-related 
deity and the progenitress of the heroes of Sasun with her immaculate 
conception recalls the mother goddess Anahit and her Iranian prototype Arodvi 
Sura Anahita (Moist, Heroic, Immaculate’). Nane coincides with Nané, while the 
predecessor of Xandut' Tarun appears as the eponym of the Tarawn province 
(see below, V, 2), cult center of Vahagn and Astlik. Furthermore, some 
correspondences might be sought between the epic heroines and Urartian 
goddesses. For instance, Samiram of the ethnogonic myth may be identified with 
T-ušpuea, the wife of the Urartian sun god Siwini: T-uSpuea’s name should be 
connected with the city of T*uSpa (Arm. Tosp = Van), which in Armenian 
tradition is called Samiramakert built by Samiram.’* 


* * * 


Evidently, the ancient gods may not be simply identified with the epic 
heroes. Nevertheless, many epic heroes are derived from the ancient gods or 
have assimilated their traits. Thus, simplifying, three independent, but probably 
originally interrelated mythological complexes may be distinguished in the south, 
west, and north of the Armenian Highland. 

1) The Urartian (and Subrian-Hurrian) gods of the south have survived in 
the heroes of the Sasna Crer. The structure of the Urartian pantheon has obvious 
Indo-European characterisrics (cf. e.g., the triad of the great gods, connected 
with the three functions; Aryan name of Haldi's consort Uarubani, Balkanic 
associations of Tešub-Teišeba, and Hittitic name of Siwini; subordinate part of 
goddesses, etc.). 

2) The gods of the west (Higher Armenia and Tarawn), i.e., the archaic 
HayaSaean cults, were Iranianized and turned into the Pan-Armenian national 
gods. This might have happened in the Arta£&sid times (the 2'4-1* centuries BC) 
when the powerful centralized kingdom of Armenia was created, and the 
Akilisene area was included into Greater Armenia. It is likely that this complex, 
though connected with the complexes of the south and north, has more non- 


458 Samiram is associated with Van in many legends and tales, see e.g., Matikyan 1930: 18 
ff.; Ghanalanyan 1969: 69-71, 88. 
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Indo-European characteristics (in a Dumézilian sense) than the others. The two 
known triads (Aramazd, Anahit, Vahagn; Vahagn, Anahit, Asttik) have best 
parallels in local non-Indo-European traditions; goddesses, though connected 
with the three functions, play a prominent role. Interestingly, no imporant epic 
hero comes from Higher Armenia, and no epic centers there. 

3) The gods of the north (Ayrarat province, Ararat plain) were demoted into 
the mythic patriarchs of Armenia. It could have taken place when the Iranian 
gods were identified with those of the second complex and became the gods of 
the state religion of the kingdom of Greater Armenia. These figures were 
identified as first Armenians, and unlike the gods of the south and west bear 
Armenian names. Moreover, they are connected with the three functions. 
Samiram, the only important female character of this system is represented as a 
foreign queen. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
MYTH AND HISTORY 


1. HISTORICAL PROTOTYPES OF THE SASWA CRER 

The names of the protagonists of the Sasna Crer are mainly of non- 
Armenian origin. Davit'’s name comes from the Bible. Moreover, there are some 
functional correspondences between these heroes (David or one of his 
descendants will come and save the Jews, cf. Little Mher's supposed 
resurrection, see also above, I, 11). Sanasar and his twin brother Baldasar (var. 
Adramelik, Adnamelik', Aslimelik, Abamelik) represent the Assyrian king 
Sennacherib's sons Sharezer and Adrammelech who killed their father and 
escaped to the land of Ararat (2 Kings 19, 37; Xorenaci I, 23; in many variants, 
as we have seen, Sennacherib is replaced by the Caliph).*? 

The name of Baldasar may not be regarded as only a simple innovation, 
rhymed with Sanasar.*©° In several variants (e.g., SCB II, #1, 3, 4, 8, 9, 10, 11, 
13), Baldasar or his counterpart figures as the more prominent twin, father and 
ancestor of the younger daredevils of Sasun, i.e., the names of Sanasar and 
Batdasar are interchangeable. The Biblical name of Sharezer Sr’s-rwould present 
the original Assyrian Sarrus-ur Save the king,’ probably a shortened form of ‘the 
god So-and-so save the king, e.g., Sinsarrus-ur (cf. Sin ‘moon god^.: 
Remarkably, the name of Baldasar is derived from the Biblical Balthazar- 
Belshazzar, Assyr. Belsarrus-ur ‘Bel save the king, i.e., the names of the 
Armenian epic twins etymologicaly are connected to a single Assyrian prototype. 
On the other hand, one of the variant names of Sanasar Satnasar seems to be 
derived from Shalmaneser, "€? i.e., Sanasar would represent a conflation. 

According to L. Abrahamian, the "combat myths," including the Indo- 
European "basic myth" may be regarded as later versions of the original, 
typologicaly more archaic “fighting twins" mythologem.^9 Sanasar, as we have 





459 Abeghian I: 380-383; D. Sargsyan 1989: 42 ff. 

^9? Sanasar and Baldasar would figure in the early variants of the epic since the 13^ 
century at latest, see Hakobyan 1999. 

461 AVITUG2, n. 5. 

462 Ghapantsyan I: 300, n. 1. 

463 Abrahamian, Demirkhanyan 1985: 71-74. According to the author, the "mythologem of 
the first twins" has two parallel versions. The twins of the same sex, usually brothers, enter 
into single combat; one of them (or both) dies, and, as a result, a plant (the cosmic tree in 
reconstruction) grows from the body or grave. Twins of opposite sex commit incest with 
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seen, represents a late version of Aram and Hayk. In the Sasna Cfer, the Biblical 
Sharezer (Greek Sarasar) turned into Sanasar the eponym of Sanasun (> Sasun), 
while Adrammelech in many variants was replaced by Baldasar, the eponym of 
Baghdad (New Arm. Batdad). Thus, the struggle of Sanasar and Batdasar (< Bel, 
Ba'al, the eponyms of the epic center of Armenia and the capital of 
Mesopotamia may be considered an echo of the cosmogonic battles between 
Hayk and Bel, and Aram and Barsam (Ba'al Samin). 

On the other hand, the names of the adversaries of Great Mher and Davit, 
Elder and Junior Meliks (Arab. 'king) sound similar and etymologically are 
connected to that of Adrammelech (Arm. Adramelek). It follows that the 
opposition between the heroes of Sasun and the kings of Egypt may be regarded 
as an echo of the opposition between the mythic brothers identified with the 
Assyrian Sharezer and Adrammelech (note that Younger Melik' actually appears 
as the stepbrother of Davit). Furthermore, the alternation of the names Batdasar 
and Adramelik' shows that the conflict of the Armenian epic may be juxtaposed 
with the original opposition of Ba'al and m/k El*** (cf. e.g., the Canaanite myth of 
Ba'al and Elkunirsa). 

As has been noted, Covinar may be regarded as the eponym of her father's 
kingdom to the south of Lake Van, i.e., ancient Hubuskia, which since 9" century 
BC was identified as "Nairi in a narrow sense" by the Assyrians (see above, I, 2). 
According to P. Avetisyan (personal communication) King Gagik father of 
Covinar, who is identified with King Gagik Arcruni (10? century AD), in this 
context may be identified with King Kaki(a) of Hubuskia (9" century BC), who 
fought against Shalmaneser III similar to his contemporary Aramu the 
Urartian. 6^ 

Thus, the earliest historic prototypes of the first branch of the epic of Sasun 
are to be dated from the times of Urartian and Assyrian kingdoms. Certain 
Semitic elements of the epic are derived from Ancient Mesopotamia and Syria, 
and may not be connected with the Biblical and Arab late influences. However, in 
spite of numerous ancient elements, the Sasna Crer remains the epic of the 
epoch of Arab domination and following ages. M. Abeghian has suggested some 
correspondences of the epic heroes with the historical persons of the 7^-13^ 
centuries (Davit Bagratuni, the ruler of Tarawn and Sasun (9" century) = Davit; 
Yovhan of Xoyt, Davit's cousin = Hovan, son of Sanasar; prince Vi(r)gen 





one of them (or both) dying and giving rise to a similar plant. In typologically late versions, 
the original cosmic tree is developed into the genealogical trees, temples, cities, etc. 

464 For this opposition, see e.g., Leick 1991: 38. 

465 For King Kaki(a), see AVIIU 27, I, 20; II, 63. 
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Mamikonean, the ruler of Sasun (12^ century) = Vergo, the other son of 
Sanansar; Arab general Buya, who destroyed Armenia (9* century) = Buya, one 
of the champions of Melik'; Amira Bad, one of the semi-independent Moslem 
rulers of Sasun and surroundings (10 century) = Kozbadin, one of the generals 
of Melik'; prince Meher, one of the Mamikonean princes of Tarawn and Sasun = 
Mher; T'eodoros R&tuni, the governor of Armenia (7^ century) = Uncle Toros, 
Covinar's brother, etc.].** Other scholars have identified the heroes of the epic 
with other historic figures of medieval Armenia.^*7 

The figures of Hayk and his successors represent the historicized figures of 
archaic Armenian gods while the protagonists of the Vipasank, War of Persia, 
War of Tarawn, are the epicized characters of the historic Eruandid, Artasésid, 
ArSakid kings and Mamikonean princes. However, despite historicization, the 
structure of the epic cycles remains mythological and coincides with the ancient 
epic genealogies. 


2. MUS AND TARUN: "THRACO-PHRYGIANS" 
AND "PRE-ARMENIANS" 

As has been pointed out, in the archaic versions of the epic of Sasun, 
attested in the books of Pseudo-Vakidi and Sharaf-khan, Sanasar's son is called 
Mu&.^5 Surely, Sanasar, the ruler of Mus and Sasun, represents the eponym of 
Sasun, whereas Mus and his wife/lover Tarun, the princess of Xlat', are the 
eponyms of the city of Mus and its district Tarawn. In Pseudo-Vakidi, Tarun was in 
love with Mus, but Bakur son of Saruand abducted and married her. Nevertheless, 
in Sharaf khan’s account, Tarun marries Mus. In those Islamic versions, Tarun, 
along with her husband, defected to Islam and damaged the Armenians heavily 
(e.g., she killed her father king of Armenia and abandoned his city to the 
Moslems). 

As we have seen, Sanasar is a late version of Aram, while Mus is to be a 
counterpart of Aram's successor MSak (< Mu&-ak, a diminutivized version of Mus; 
see above, II, 1). Assyrian sources mention the Urumeans and Muskians who in 


466 Abeghian I: 371 ff. However, these identifications, at least partly, remain hypothetical. 
On the other hand, some claims, rejected by Abeghian, presently may be recognized as 
justified by new data. E.g., according to Sharaf-khan, Davit of Sasun was a Georgian 
prince (in fact Sasun was never ruled by the Georgians), and in the notes of M. Afonso, 
Xlat' was destroyed by Samson (= Davit). These data seem to corroborate S. Kanayan's 
identification of the epic Davit with Davit Bagratuni the Curopalate, the powerful ruler of 
the Armeno-Georgian TayK province, who attacked Xlat' in the end of the 10^" century. 

^9 See, e.g., Abeghian I: 539 ff. 

468 Ter-Ghevondyan 1978; Sharaf-khan 1967: 386-387 (citing Pseudo-Vakidi and al- 
Balazuri). See also Abeghian I: 385 ff.; Harutyunyan, Bartikyan 1975. 
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the 12" century BC attacked the borders of Assyria and settled in the land of 
Alzi.*©? (Alzi corresponds to the Armenian province Atjnik’, the southern neighbor 
of the Tarawn province, which included Sasun)."? Aram and Mšak have been 
considered to be the eponyms of those tribes. 4” 

Xorenaci mentions Aram and M3ak in Cappadocia, but corresponding epic 
heroes and ancient ethno-toponyms centered in Sasun and Mus-Tarawn. In 
Urartian times in this area the lands Urme, Arme and Inner Urumu (cf. 
Urumeans, Aram, Armen), and the river Ars:ania (Turk. Murad-su, classic 
Arsanias, Arm. Aracani « *Arcaniya, cf. *arg^) were mentioned, i.e., there was 
one of the locations of the myth of Aram, the Armenian version of Indo- 
European "black and white myth" (see below, VI, 2; VI, 6). 

The Muskians have been regarded as the native inhabitants of Asia Minor 
and Armenia, or Phrygian migrants, a Kartvelian tribe, etc. Anyhow, in Ancient 
Oriental sources, the term Muski/u was used to designate Phrygia and the 
Phrygians. Moreover, this ethnonym is juxtaposed with that of the "Thraco- 
Phrygian” Mysians of northwestern Asia Minor and the Balkans (Gk. Myso/ = 
Musoi). 

According to I. Diakonoff, the Mysians may have been the first Thraco- 
Phrygian tribe whom the inhabitants of Asia Minor learned to know. Later their 
name spread to all the tribes related to them or close to them in culture. 
Therefore the mentioned "Eastern" Muskians, who in the 12* century occupied 
the area of Sasun and surroundings, would have been the first Armenians (i.e., 
the first Thraco-Phrygians) in the Armenian Highland, migrated from the west 
(Western Asia Minor, Balkans). The ending —K//u of Muski/u may be interpreted 
as the Proto-Armenian form of the Armenian nominal plural x’. It is also possible 
that this ethnonym has survived in the name of the city of Mus. ^? 

Other competent scholars do not share I. Diakonoff's opinion on the Proto- 
Armenian origin of the Muskians. Moreover, the archaeological data show that 
the 12^ century BC invaders of the southwest of Armenia would have been 
newcomers from the northern areas of the Armenian Highland, not from the 
west (see below, VI, 3). 

The following may support the hypothesis of affinity between the ethno- 
toponyms Muški, Mysia, and Mus. According to Evlia Chelebi, Nemrud (= 
Nimrod) created a giant mouse in the Mus plain which ate all of the Nemruds 





^9 AVIIU 10, 11, 12, 13. 

^? TU. 18-20, 146-147, 212. 

471 See, e.g., Manandyan 1984: 559; Ghapantsyan I: 147; Yeremyan 1971: 234, 237; 
Sargsyan 1988: 59. 

172 See e.g., Diakonoff 1968: 222 ff.; 1984: 115 ff., 195 n. 87; 1992. 
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(evils) and destroyed Muš and its inhabitants. Therefore, the city was called Mus 
(cf. Pers. müs" mouse"). There were many kinds of mice in the cave of that great 
mouse, but Alexander's physician extirpated them through sorcery.*”? 

In a Greek myth, the oracle of Apollo advised the newcomers to Phrygia to 
settle in a place where the sons of the earth would attack them. On the same 
night they were attacked by mice (Strabo XIII, 1, 48). There they founded the 
temple of Apollo Smintheus and the city Sminthé ‘Mouse.’ Later Troy was 
founded there. 

The correspondences between the legends of Troy and MuS are evident (the 
mouse was the symbol of Appollo Smintheus; this god destroys Greeks in the 
Iliad, and extirpates mice in another myth)."^ V. Toporov, based on the 
examination of the myths of Apollo and Muses, has etymologized the Mysian 
ethnonym Mus (Gk. Mys), as well as the name of Muses from IE *;muüs- 
"mouse." Moreover, St. Karapet ‘Forerunner’ (John the Baptist, Vahagn's 
Christianized version), "Sultan of Mus,” protector of the Tarawn-Mu$ province 
and of minstrels recalls Apollo, the protector of Troy (Mysia), poetry and music, 
leader of the Muses. ^79 

In the Sasna Crer, Little Mher, with his granduncles, revenging the death of 
Davit', destroys the city of Xlat'. Cm&kik Sultana, whose name may be regarded 
as an anagram of M3ak, changes herself into a cat, but Mher sights and kills her. 
“I have now avanged my father's death" he says."/ Here, the cat is the 
diminutive descendant of the archaic lion, the symbol of the mother goddesses 
of ancient Anatolia and Mesopotamia and her son/lover, the handsome youth, 
dying figure (cf. Lion Mher). 

In a fragment of the Georgian epic, a mouse licks the blood of the dead 
Amirani. Amirani's lover Qamari kills the mouse, but its mother finds a healing 
plant and cures it. Thereupon Qamari cures Amirani in the same way." Here the 
mouse, whose resurrection preceded that of Amirani, may be regarded as the 
zoomorphic symbol of Amirani, Little Mher's Georgian counterpart. 


473 Chelebi 1967: 169-170. 

474 For the Greek data, see Losev 1957: 278; Toporov 1977a: 55 ff., with bibliography. 

475 Toporov 1977a: 73 ff. Note also that in the Batrachomachia, the battle between the 
Trojans and Greeks was demoted into the fight between the mice and frogs. 

476 For the relation of the legends of Sminthe and Mu$, names of Mysia and Muš, figures of 
Apollo and St. Karapet, as well as their associations with the mice, see E. Petrosyan 1989: 
7-9. Note also that the names of the legendary king Arimous and his land Mysia-Meionia 
(see above, II, 1) correspond to the Armenian Aram and Mšak (cf. Mus) pair. 

477 DdS 225. 

478 Chikovani 1966: 248, 251, 256-257, 263-264, 275, 284, 308; see also Matikyan 1930: 
240-242. For the occurrence of this motif in Armenian folktales, see Gullakyan 1983: 216. 
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In the context of the “basic myth” the mice may be considered the sons of 
the thunder god.*”? Moreover, the “basic myth" is widely represented as the 
opposition of the cat and mouse in the rituals and their degenerate versions— 
children’s games.*? Thus, it is likely that the names of Mu$ and Mšak 
etymologically are connected to IE * mas-, and to the ethnonyms of the MuSkians 
and Mysians. (Arm. Mus, gen. Msoy, could be derived from the derivative 
*misk'o-, cf. the identical ending of Arčēš, gen. Arčíšoy < *arcesK'o- < 
*argesk”o-). Later, this name would have been confounded with the Iranian 
homophonic mas. 

Let us now turn to the legends of Aram and his counterparts (see above, II, 
1). Para$urama, the Indic counterpart of Aram, who kills Arjuna the king of 
Haihayas, was a Bhargava (member of Bhrgu's tribe). He also established Kerala, 
one of regions of which was called Müshika (cf. Ind. müs- [= mush], müs-aka, 
muüs-ika ‘mouse’). Notably, the Indian scholars have viewed the names Bhr-gu 


and Müshika in connection with the Phrygian ethnonyms (PhAryg-"*! and Musk- 


482 
). 

This ethnonym figures in the Greek version of Armenian ethnogony as well. 
The Argonauts sailed to Aia-Colchis for the soul of Phrixos, whose sanctuary was 
located in the land of Moschs, between Colchis, Georgia and Armenia. The 
names Bhr:gu, Phrixos, Müshika, MSak, Mosch can be connected with the 
Phrygian ethnonyms (Gk. Bryg-, Brig-, Phryg-, Mys-, Mosch-, cuneiform Musk-), 
while Gk. Aia, Aiaie and corresponding Ind. Haihaya in these myths may be 
considered as somehow related with the Armenian ethnonym Hay (see also 
below, VI, 4). 


* * * 


According to Xorenaci (I, 6), Armenia was first populated by the 
descendants of Shem. 


But now I shall be happy to begin my present account [quoting] my 
beloved Sybil, Berossus, who is more truthful than most other historians: 
"Before the tower," he says, "and before the race of mankind became 
multilingual, but after the voyage of K'sisut'res (= Noah, A. P.) to Armenia, 





479 Toporov 1977a: 52-54. 

^9? Ivanov, Toporov 1976: 111-113. 

481 See e.g., Rangacharya 1935: 174 (citing B. Shastri); Dikshit 1960: 436; Kosambi 1968: 
89; Chatterji 1977: 51. 

482 Dikshit ibid. 
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the rulers of the land were Zruan, Titan, and Yapetos.” These seem to me 
be Shem, Ham, and Yapheth. 


Subsequently the author represents a story told by a certain Olympiodoros, 
Greek sage. 


“I shall tell you,” he said, “unwritten tales that have come down to us by 
tradition and that many villigers retell to this day. There is a book about 
K'sisut'res and his sons that now can nowhere be found, in which they say, 
is the following account. 

After K'sisut'res sailed to Armenia and came upon dry land, it says, one of 
his sons, called Sem (2 Shem, A. P.), went to spy out the land to the 
northwest. Reaching a small plain beside a long mountain, through which a 
river flowed in the direction of Assyria, he lingered by the river for two 
months and called the mountain after his own name Sim. Then he returned 
to the southwest, whence he had came. But one of his youngest sons, 
called Tarban, with thirty sons and fifteen daughters? and their husbands, 
left his father and dwelt by the same riverbank, from whose name the 
province of Tarawn was called [...]. The same [Tarban] again, they say, 
dwelt for a few days on the confines of Bactria and one of his sons 
remained there. For the eastern regions call Sem Zruan, and the district is 
called Zaruand up to now." 

But very frequently the old descendants of Aram make mention of these 
things in the ballads for the bambifn (a musical instrument) and their songs 
and dances. *** 





483 R, Thomson (p. 80) erroneously translated this apparent passage as “thirty brothers and 
fifteen sisters.” 

484 For the story of Olympiodoros and corresonding folk songs, see Abeghian VIII: 262 ff. 
Evidently, Tarawn may not be derived from Tarban. This name might represent a Greek 
rendering of a local name, since the eponym of the Tarawn province mentioned in the 
songs of the "old descendants of Aram" would have had w instead of b. Anyhow, the best 
parallel for Tarban, I believe, is attested in western Asia Minor (Caria): 7arbané/Trybané. 
Cf. also Thrac. 7arbos, Pamph. 7rebenna, Lat. Tarpeius and Tarpeia, Hitt. theonyms 
Tarpantuhi, Tarpantassa, Hitt. tarpanal, Luw. tarpassa ‘ritual substitute,’ etc. For the 
Thracian names, see Gindin 1981: 93-95. For Tarpeius: Dumézil 1947: 281 (etymologized 
as the Sabine form of Etrusc. Tarquinius < Anat. Tarhun-); for tarpanalli, Nagy 1990: 129- 
130. In Anatolian context, Tarban may also be compared with Hitt. 7abarnas, the title of 
the kings, Luw. £aruanas = Gk. tyrannos. 
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Mt. Sim is the other name of Sew sar ‘Black Mountain,’ a group of mountains of 
the Armenian Taurus to the south of Mus, on which the city of Sasun was built 
by Sanasar*®° (thus Sim and Tarban represent the early counterparts of Sanasar 
and Mus, eponyms of Sim [Sew sar]-Sasun and Tarawn-Mus). Bactria represents 
Media (to the southeast of Armenia); Zaruand is a district in the southeast of 
Greater Armenia. Evidently, there are differences between the stories told by 
Xorenaci and late Moslem authors on the origins of the Tarawn, yet the 
concurrences are obvious, too. In Pseudo-Vakidi and Sharaf khan, the maiden 
Tarun figures as the female countrerpart of Tarban; moreover, she marries the 
son of Saruand who would correspond with Tarban, son of Zruan (Saruand 
should be identified as the eponym of the province Zaruand which in Xorenaci is 
named after Zruan). 

In Xorenaci, Hayk and his descendants came to Armenia a few generations 
later, thus Tarban could be regarded as the eponym of pre-Armenian inhabitants 
of Armenia.‘ On the one hand, Zruan is to be identified with the Middle Iranian 
Zurvan ‘Time,’ who was regarded by some Zoroastrians as the father of Ahura 
Mazda and Ahriman (Xorenaci tells that Zoroaster "the magus and king of the 
Bactrians, who are the Medes, said that he was the origin and father of the 
gods”). On the other hand, the story of the Sybilline oracle on the sons of 
K'sisutres (a Greek form of Ziusudra, the Sumerian Noah) attributed to the 
Babylonian priest Berossus would have had Ancient Oriental sources (see above, 
I, 6). 

It is probable that the names of Zruan and Tarban have early counterparts 
in the Hurrian theonyms. In a list of gods from Abena, one of the towns of 
Arraphe, Nergal is mentioned along with the other gods. In another list, Nergal is 
replaced by a god Zarwa(n); after him come Zari[...] (probably his wife) and 
Tirwi(n).*®” In the Hurrian tradition, the Indo-Iranian gods were known only in 
Mitanni, and, according to I. Diakonoff, these two gods are hardly Indo-Iranian. 
Thus, Arm. Zruan may represent a conflation of the Iranian and Hurrian 
theonyms. Moreover, the Hurrian Zarwan-Nergal and Tirwin may be juxtaposed 
with the Hattian Sulikatte-Nergal and his son Taru (the weather god of Nerik). 

The Tarawn province, once inhabited by the "pre-Armenians," was the cult 
center of Vahagn, who combined the aspects of early local gods. Moreover, he 
may be regarded as the first, divine eponym of this region. If so, the toponym 
Tarawn can be juxtaposed with the Hattic thunder god Taru, i.e., the weather 


485 For Mt, Sim (Black mountain), see Abeghian VIII: 22. 
486 G, Ter-Mkrtchyan 1979: 412-413; Sargsyan 1988: 108 ff., 121ff. 
437 Diakonoff 1981a: 84, 88. See also Haas 1994: 544. 
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god of Nerik, which was attested as Tarawa in Hittite.*8° Tarawn, gen. Tarawnoy, 
could have been formed with the suffix *-no- (this suffix is frequent in the Indo- 
European theonyms, cf. also the typical -n- ending in the Hurro-Urartian and 
Armenian onomastics). 

One of the names of the Indo-European thunder god is derived from * terH- 
‘cross over,’ ‘overcome’ (cf. Luw. Tarhunda),*® and it is likely that Hatt. Taru is a 
borrowing from an Indo-European (non-Anatalian) language. It would be the 
language (probably related to Thraco-Phrygian) from which some other terms 
and names associated with the weather god cult were borrowed: e.g., Purulli, 
Inara, Sulikatte. It should be reminded that the Hattic god Sulikatte father of 
Taru would correspond with the Armenian legendary Slak the forefather of early 
rulers of Tarawn (see above, I, 9). 



































Father Son 

Arm. Slak, the forefather early rulers of Tarawn 

Hattic Sulikatte, identified with U.GUR- | Taru-Tarawa (the weather god of 

Nergal Nerik), supposed eponym of Tarawn 

HayaSaean U.GUR-Nergal Terettitunni and Tarumu, supposed 
predecessors of Vahagn 

Hurr. Zarwan, identified with Nergal Tirwi(n) 

Arm. Anget, identified with Nergal Turk’ Angeteay 

Arm. Zruan, identified with Shem Tarban, eponym of Tarawn 

Arab.-Pers. (< Arm.) Saruand, The husband of Tarun, eponym of 

identified with Zruan-Shem Tarawn 





The Hattic-Hittite associations of Tarawn may be supported by another 
toponym from that area. Xenophon mentioned the river of the Mus plain, i.e., 
Melraget (otherwise MuS's River), Aracani’s tributary, as Teleboas (Anabasis IV, 
4, 3).? This name is obviously comparable to the ancient Anatolian and Balkanic 
names from the root £e/eb/p-, cf. Teleboai (the ancient inhabitants of Taphos), 
Teleboas (Lykaon's son), Telephos (a mythic king of Mysia), etc., which are to be 





488 Laroche 1947: 33. 

^9 Nikolaev, Strakhov 1987: 149-153. On IE *¢er# in this context, see Watkins 1995: 343 
ff. 

4% For the identification of this river with the Melraget, see Tiratsyan 1970: 225-226, with 
bibliography. 
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connected to the Hittite-Hattic theonym Teleb/pi (shortened version)- 
Teleb/pinus.^?! 

This god is regarded as the Anatolian counterpart of Apollo. In Hittite 
mythology, he was the thunder god's son who had disappeared but was found 
by a bee. The element :e/(e)p/b- appears in the bee-keeping terminology of 
many peoples and has been considered in Nostratic and Indo-European 
contexts. ^?? 

Characteristically, this root appears in the earliest name of Metraget ‘Honey 
River.' According to a legend, the god Tir, who, as has been noted, was 
identified with Apollo and Hermes, used to sit on the hillside of Mt. Tirkatar 'Tir's 
summit’ (to the south of Mus, not far from the Metraget) and eat honey made by 
bees especially for him.^9? 

Thus, the archaic variants of the Sasna Crer tell the ethnic history of 
Armenia, especially the MuS-Sasun region, and the heroes of these variants— 
maiden Tarun, Sanasar, and MuS—correspond with Xorenaci's Tarban, Aram, 
and MSak, respective eponyms of the "pre-Armenian" inhabitants of Armenia, 
Armenians (Armens), and Muskians. 

In the legendary history of Rome, the creation of a unified society of 
Romans, Etruscans and Sabines is considered the formation of canonical Indo- 
European tripartite society (as a result of the "war of functions") where these 
tribes represent the first, second and third functions respectively. It is 
characteristic that the name MSak coincides with Arm. appellative msak vineyard 
(garden) worker, agriculturist,“°* which, with its Kartvelian and North-Caucasian 
parallels, ^^ obviously marks the third function. 





?! See e.g. Toporov 1975: 37 ff.; Gindin 1977: 109-111: Gindin, Tsymburski 1996: 293 ff., 
with bibliography. 

42 Toporov 1975. It is worth noting that Lat. ta/pa ‘mole’ also has been considered in this 
context, ibid: 42-43; Gamkrelidze, Ivanov 1984: 532 (the mythological figures of mole and 
mouse largely overlap). 

593 Ghanalanyan 1969: 74. Interestingly, in some variants Davit was killed in the Metraget, 
i.e., he also might be regarded as the eponym of the river, see Harutyunyan 1999: 413. In 
connection with Teleboas, note that Telephos, the king of Mysia who showed the Greeks 
the way to Troy, was the father of Rhome, Rome's female eponym (Pluarch, Vita Romuli, 
II, 1), and of Tarchon (cf. Anat. Tarhun- ‘thunder god’) and Tyrsenos, the progenitor of the 
Etruscans. 

494 For the identity of this term with the ethnonym of the Moschs, see Adontz 1908: 436. 

4955 Cf. Georg. musa, musaki ‘worker,’ musaoba ‘work,’ musoba "bondage, slavedom,’ Laz. 
musa ‘hamal, porter,” Megr. vimusuat, museoba, Svan. /imsav (to) work,’ Circass. misak 
‘agriculturist,’ etc., see HAB s.v. According to H. Acharyan this term should be of Caucasian 
origin. G. Djahukian (1987: 593-594) points out that it could be borrowed from a language 
which has the characteristic suffix —a(k), i.e., most probably Iranian (where this word is not 
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3. DAVIT', MUSEL, AND MURSILI 

As has been pointed out, M. Abeghian identified Sanasar's son Mus as the 
prototype of Davit and equated him with Mušeł Mamikonean, the great hero of 
the ancient epics War of Persia and War of Tarawn.*® In folk tradition, Muset 
was regarded as the founder and eponym of the city of Mus." However, Lion 
MuSet would correspond also with Lion Mher. 

In the War of Persia, MuSet is the commander-in-chief of the Armenian 
army, who is at feud with King Pap (369-373 AD); the main reason of the conflict 
is the discharge of the Iranian king's captive wives by MuSel. Pap's successor 
King Varazdat (‘Boar-given’) causes Mušeł to be put to death. His body is placed 
in a tower in order to be resurrected by Aflezs (MuSet is the only figure in 
Armenian tradition after Ara the Handsome that was supposed to have been 
resurrected in this manner). Varazdat, in contradistinction to Pap, is a legendary 
figure not mentioned in foreign sources. Thus, MuSet the “white horseman” who 
was killed by the "Boar-given" king, represents a "white," righteous figure, 
second incarnation of Ara the Handsome. 

Mušeľs name is the regular Armenian counterpart of the Hittite MurSili*”® (to 
read: Mursili), and moreover, Mušeľs epithet “Lion” also traces back to the 
Hittite times (see above, I, 11). 

Myrsilos (= Mursilos) was a legendary king of Lydia in western Asia Minor 
which included Meionia and Mysia. He convinced himself that his wife was the 
most beautiful woman in the world and once compelled his friend Gygés to look, 
by stealth, at her naked to check that he was right. The queen noticed Gyges 
watching her, and on the next day succeeded in convincing Gyges to kill Myrsilos 
and gain the throne, for the reason that two men should not see her undressed 
(Herod. I, 7-12; Nikol. Damasc. VI, 56). 


attested). Nevertheless, Arm. msak seems to be inseparable from the name of Aram's 
governor MSak and the ethnonym of the MuSkians. For the suffix (a)k, cf. the following 
Thracian names: Mousiakos, Mousikos (Gk.), Moesiacus, Mysiacus, Moesicus (Lat.), and 
doublet ethnonyms: Thrausi/Thraikes (<  Trausik) Daoj/Dakoi, Mysia/Musk-, Gk. 
Graes/Graikoi, etc., see Gindin 1981: 100-101; Gindin, Tsymburski 1996: 265-266. It is not 
inconceivable that this term is somehow associated with the first developed agriculturists of 
the Armenian Highland and Caucasus, natives of the "Kuro-Araxian" Early Bronze culture 
(the fourth and third millennia BC). 

4% Abeghian I: 394-395. 

497 Siruni 1965: 99. See also SCB I, 196-197. 

59 Acharyan HAnB s.v. Cf. the Arm. change *-rs- > -%-. On the other hand, Arm. -s- may 
be derived from the original -rs-. 
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Gyges' name can be interpreted as ‘grandfather,’ cf. Hitt. huhha-, Lyc. yuga- 
, etc., and gygai = pappoi (Hesych). Though this etymology is disputed, it, as we 
will see, would have been instrumental in the genesis and conceptualization of 
Gyges' tale. ^?? 

The name Pap is obviously connected to pap 'grandfather' (« Iran.). 
According to K. Melik-Ohanjanyan, Pap was named after his grandfather (Tiran), 
therefore nicknamed 'Grandfather. 9? The epithet Papas of Attis, a hero killed by 
the boar, nearest counterpart to Ara the Handsome, is comparable with the 
name of king Pap (cf. Gk. pappas ‘father,’ papos 'grandfather;' Attis' name itself 
means ‘Father’). In Herodotus (I, 36-43), the Mysians ask the Lydian king for 
assistance against a boar. Thereafter, the king's son Attys (cf. Attis) is killed 
during its hunt. Correspondingly, in the Sah-name, the Armenians ask the 
Iranian king Xusrow for help against the boars (in this epic, Mušeł [Musil] figures 
as the ruler of Armenia, faithful ally of Persia). 

The epithet "(grand)father" could be applicable to the patriarch of a divine 
family, like Zeus. However, grandsons are referred to as "grandfathers" 
elsewhere; in this particular case, they were applied to the great god's mortal 
(grand)son "dying deity." So, the story of Pap and his commander-in-chief Muset 
killed by the "Boar-given" Varazdat may be considered in connection with the 
myth of Attis-Papas, the god killed by the boar. (Note also that the motifs of 
madness, bi-sexuality, and castration in the myth of Attis are comparable with 
the madness and homosexuality of Pap). Moreover, within the framework of the 
MuSet : Pap opposition, Pap may be regarded as the counterpart of the great 
god, "grandfather" who sends a boar to punish his unruly (grand)son. 

As noted, the Lydian namesake of the Armenian MuSet, Myrsilos was called 
Kandaules 'Dog strangler' (see above, I, 11). V. Ivanov considers the Lydian 
Kandaules-Myrsilos and Caucasian licking dogs' myths in connection with the 
Indo-European dog slayer's mythologem,?? but he does not refer to Mu&el's 
legend. 

Kandaules was also the Meionian name of Hermes, so Myrsilos might be 
identified with Hermes. In the context of the "black and white" myth, Myrsilos 
the "Dog Strangler” corresponds with the "black hero” (cf. also Hermes’ epithet 
Argeiphontés ‘killer of Argos’). Thus, one may assume that in Eastern and 
Western Anatolia, MuSel-Myrsilos assumed the aspects of the "white" and "black" 





59 For Gyges' name, see, e.g., Gindin 1967: 137; Dovgialo 1980: 114; HEG I: 260-261; 
HED TII: 357. Interestingly, in Plato, Gyges is regarded as the progenitor of the Lydians. 

500 Melik-Ohanjanyan 1947: 62. 

501 For such a use of the cognates of Hitt. huhha-, see e.g., Benveniste 1995: 162. 

°° Ivanov 1976: 158 ff. 
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heroes respectively. In Armenia he was a “white horseman” killed by the “Boar- 
given” king, who was expected to be revived by the mythic dogs, whereas in 
Lydia he was identified with the dark god Hermes, slayer of the “white” dog (the 
“dog slayer” and “revived by dogs” present the opposite figures of the “black and 
white myth”). Nevertheless, in both traditions he rivaled “Grandfather,” and was 
eventually slain by him or his successor. 

In ancient Anatolia, Huhha ‘Grandfather’ and Hannahanna ‘Grandmother’ 
were regarded as the parents of the weather god°°? which shows the 
myhtological aspect of the Anatolian AuAha. Nevertheless, more intriguing are 
the ancient Anatolian historic associations of the considered Lydian and 
Armenian legends. 

G. Dovgialo pointed out the similarities between the names and destinies of 
the Lydian Myrsilos and the Hittite king Muršili I (16"" century BC).9^ This king 
was killed by his sister's husband Hantili (= Xandili, Hitt. ‘Foremost’, cf. hant- 
‘forehead, front’) and the latter's son-in-law Zidanta.°°° Thereafter, Hantili, like 
Gyges, seized the throne (note the special role of the king’s sister or wife at the 
time of their succession to the throne). 

These similarities are extraordinary and may not be considered accidental. 
G. Dovgialo's idea may be supported by the following consideration. In Lydia, the 
Hittite name Hantili-Xandili could have been contaminated by the local divine and 
personal name Kandaulés (note that Hitt. 4 is frequently reflected as K in Hittite- 
Greek correspondences). Thus, it is likely that the memory of the Hittite kings 
Muršili and Hantili survived a millennium later in the unified figure of the Lydian 
king Myrsilos-Kandaules. 

In the Sasna Crer, the name of Davit"s wife Xandut' recalls Xandili. Xandut' 
does not have a generally accepted etymology,” and it is incomprehensible as 
to why the figure of Tarun (Mu$'s wife/lover) in the archaic variants of the epic 
was replaced by Xandut'. ^7 


503 Haas 1994: 323-324, 433. 

5% Dovgialo 1976; 1980: 103 ff. 

505 According to K. Riemschneider, Hantili, most probably, married Muršili's wife, not sister 
(cited by Dovgialo 1976: 89-90). 

506 This name may be interpreted as Arm. ‘jealous,’ ‘lovely’ (cf. Arm. xand- ‘love,’ ‘jealousy’ 
« ‘burn’), or Iran. ‘daughter of khan’ (Iran frequently is mentioned as the home of 
Xandut), etc., see HAnB s.v.; Abeghian, Melik-Ohanjanyan 1951: 842-843; Mnatsakanyan 
1971: 54-55. Interestingly, Arm. xand- may have been an Anatolian borowing (Djahukian 
1987: 318); cf. also Hitt. theonym Hantidassu. 

5°” Abeghian I: 393. 
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This name was first mentioned in the notes of Afonso (16" century). In 
the beginning of the 19^ century, Gh. Inchichyan wrote that there were legends 
regarding Xandut' which he compared to the story of Tigranuhi, sister of the king 
Tigran?? (in Xorenaci, Tigranuhi married Tigran's adversary AZdahak, but 
eventually betrayed him and returned to his brother). 

In the majority of contemporary variants, Davit is killed by C'm&kik sultana 
(or her daughter), the princess of Xlat' who was first betrothed to him. In some 
variants, Xandut' herself is mentioned as the princess of Xlat'. Thus, both Cm&kik 
sultana and Xandut' are associated with a single prototype (e.g., Tarun, the 
princess of Xlat). To the best of my knowledge, in only one contemporary 
variant Davit is killed by Xandut's order (SC A: 1126, recorded in 1934). 
Anyhow, the correspondences between Davit (resp. MuSet) and Xandut, 
Myrsilos and Kandaules, MurSili and Hantili are obvious. 

The Armenian and Lydian legends could be associated to some other historic 
events of the Hittite times as well. The Hittite King Suppiluliuma I (14 century 
BC) gave his sister in marriage to the HayaSaean king Huggana, whose name has 
been supposed to be connected to Hitt. /uhha-, Lyc. yuga, and Lyd. Gyges.°"° In 
an inscription, this Hittite king instructs his HayaSaean son-in-law to follow the 
Hittite customs, such as not touching the sisters and kinswomen of his wife (see 
above, III, 1), and tells the story of a certain Mariya of HayaSa (a prince or king) 
who was executed because Suppiluliuma's father saw him watching one of the 
"women of palace" (KBo V 59, III 51-58).?! 

Suppiluliuma's son Mur$ili II also was at war with Hayaga for years??? (with 
the king Anniya). Hattusili III in his autobiogrraphy (XII, 26) tells that his 
nephew Mursili III-Urhi-Te3Sub, the grandson of Mursili II, was entrapped in the 
city of Samuha "like a pig" by IÉtar.?? 

Thus, the late Lydian and Armenian legends, though connected with the 
historic kings Gyges and Pap, may survive reminiscences of the relations 


508 Gulbenkian, Berberian 1971: 178. 

50 Abeghian I: 393. 

510 Djahukian 1964: 44-45. 

91 See Forrer 1931: 3; Adontz 1946: 30. 

512 Interestingly, this king conflicted with the queen (cf. Myrsilos' tale). For the possible 
ritualistic character of the conflict, see Ardzinba 1982: 145. 

53 Ivanov 1977a: 202. This story strikingly resembles an episode from the Odyssey, where 
the half of Odysseus' crew was turned into swine and locked in the piggery by the 
enchantress Kirke on her island Aiaie, see Gamkrelidze, Ivanov 1984: 595, n. 1. Note that 
Samuha was located to the west of the Upper Euphrates, in the vicinity of Hayasa (cf. Aia 
and Aiaié). 
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between Hittite and HayaSa kingdoms as well. Evidently, in the late legends, the 


real events were covered over and replaced by legendary material. 
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The two components of the unified Lydian figure of Myrsilos-Kandaulés may 
be juxtaposed with the Armenian Lion MuSet and his successor Wolf Vahan. On 
the other hand, they correspond with Lion Mher and Davit’. Hence it appears that 
the prototype of Myrsilos and MuSet was to be associated with *dhew-. That is, 
Davit' actually would represent a re-interpreted version of IE *dhew- (see above, 
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The Lydian Myrsilos-Kandaulés appears to be the son of Myrs (= Murs; 
Herod. I, 7), and moreover, his name is etymologized as the ‘Son of Murs.” 
Accordingly, Mus and MuSel, the archaic counterparts of Great Mher and Davit, 
might be juxtaposed with the Lydian Myrs and Myrsilos, respectively, i.e., in 
Armenian epic onomastics, the name of Mus would represent a conflation. 

Anyhow, Mus and Mu3el were combined in the figure of Davit and 
represented the two archaic (chronologically pre-Urartian) prototypes of the main 
character of the Armenian epic. 

Thus, one may conclude that the protagonist of the Armenian epic Davit 
combines the figures of the Indo-European thunder god, his dying son, “wild 
warrior,” “third hero,” “dog slayer,” Armenian god Vahagn, eponym of the 
MuSkians, historical Jewish king David, the Armenian princes by name Davit, 
legendary and historic Mušeł Mamikoneans and Wolf Vahan, and lastly, the 
Hittite kings by name Mursili. Such mythological and historical prototypes can be 
revealed for the other characters of the Sasna Crer as well. 


4. THE ILIAD AND THE EPICS OF THE SASUN-TARAWN 

The Indo-European elements of the Armenian epic folklore have their best 
parallels in the two mainstays of Indo-European mythology in the east and west, 
India and Rome. However, there are striking parallels with some other traditions 
as well (Greek, Iranian, Celtic). 

Many of the above-considered Indo-European parallels should be dated not 
to the epoch of Proto-Indo-European unity, but from later times. For instance, 
the myths of Arm. Bel, Ind. Bali, Gk. Bélos, Celt. Beli, may be dated to the 
second half of the third millennium BC (the times of the great kings of Akkad 
who extended their power over the vast areas of Mesopotamia and adjacent 
regions), and localized somewhere in the east of Anatolia and north of 
Mesopotamia, i.e., Armenian Highland and surroundings. 

Here, I would like to discuss some special cases. Parallelism in the names, 
myths and legends of Mysia-Troad and Mu3-Tarawn reveals the common origin 
of those two ethno-cultural complexes and their epics, the Jiad and the Sasna 
Crer, anticipated by common myths and prototypes. 

Apollo and Vahagn, along with his Christianized successor St. Karapet, the 
divine protectors of MuS-Tarawn and Mysia-Troy, shared a number of exclusive 
characteristics (e.g., the cities Muš and Sminthe were associated with the mice; 
St. Karapet similar to Apollo was regarded as the protector of poetry and music). 





54 Ivanov 1977: 184. 
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Tarawn, as we have seen, etymologically may be connected to the theonym 
Taru-/Tarawa-. The Hittite toponym TaruiSa, supposed predecessor of Troy, i.e., 
the early name of the Troy region (Troad),°!° also may be associated with the 
same Hattic theonym.°"° In light of the Indo-European, probably Thracian origins 
of the Hattic names and terms connected with the thunder god cult (cf. Purulli, 
Inara, etc.), one may surmise that the name of Taru itself was borrowed from a 
suppositional Thracian name or epithet of the thunder god, cognate of the 
Anatolian Tarhu- (< *terH-). 

According to an opinion, the Greek denomination of the Thracians, 7Arak-, 
would be connected to the Thracian ethnonym 77auso/ attested by Herodotus 
and other authors (*£raus-ikes > *trawhikes > thraikes, thrakes). The same 
ethnonymic stem yielded Hitt. cuneiform “R "RYTa-ru-ú-i-ša, var. Ta-ru-i-8a, and 
Gk. Troes, Tróai, Troia, etc. (< * 7rowsya).?" It is not unconceivable that Tarawn 
and Troy are derived from related prototypes (faraw-/trow-) connected with the 
thunder god and * ter#-.°18 

The counterparts of Hitt. TaruiSa (cf. the suffix -s@) may be sought in the 
earliest toponyms of the Armenian Highland: cf. Urart. "FT-arui to the northeast 
of Lake Urmia, and ""^Teruisa(ini) in the east of Lake Sevan (see 7U s.v.). Glak 
(probably, *Gi/-ak < *wi-), the name of the St. Karapet monastery on Mt. 
Kark'e, established in the locality of Vahagn's temple, is evidently comparable 
with """UiluSa, the Hittite form of Ilios-Ilion (< wil-), the city of Troy. 
Interestingly, Ilion and Glak were believed to be established at the spots on the 
heights where the cow of Ilos and the mule of St. Gregory lay? S. 
Harutyunyan, considering the legends and toponyms of this area etymologizes 





515 For the Hittite toponyms TaruiSa and UiluSa as predecessors of Troy and Ilion, see e.g., 
Gindin, Tsymburski 1996: 95 ff, with bibliography. 

516 See HEG TII, 8, 233, with references. 

517 See Gindin 1993: 25-28; Gindin, Tsymburski 217 ff. 

518 Here, I present another Armeno-Trojan mythopoeic coincidence, associated with the 
"basic myth." In the Ziad (XIV, 341-353), Zeus, in order to hide his sexual intercourse with 
his wife Hera, creates a golden cloud on Mt. Gargaron. According to an Armenian legend, 
Astlik (Vahagn's mistress) used to bathe in a river near Mt. Grgur, or on a spot in the 
Aracani River called Guígufa, and hide her naked body from the eyes of curious young men 
by creating mists in the Mus plain. The legend explains Mu3 as connected to msus‘ ‘mist’ 
(Ghanalanyan 1969: 153-154; 448, n. 395; this etymology of Muš is attested from the 16" 
century, see Sharaf-khan 1967: 399; Papazyan 1973: 65). Gargaron and Gufígufa may be 
regarded as onomatopoeic renderings of the thunder sound (see Toporov 1977a: 81; 
Ghanalanyan 1969: 108, respectively). These similarities substantiate once again the 
etymological identity of Mysia-Troy and Mu3-Tarawn and their association with the thunder 
god myth. 

5? For the Armenian legend, see Ghanalanyan 1969: 253. 
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Glak from IE *we/-, the name of the adversary of the thunder god.” Also, the 
name of Mt. K'ark'e is identical with the Hitt. toponym Karkiya (= Karki3a) in the 
region of Wiluša and Taruiša.” Notably, Arm. K'arKe along with similar 
onomastic elements kark-/krak- known elsewhere (frequently associated with 
* wel-) has been considered in the context of the "basic myth.'^?? 

There are some other striking parallels between the earliest onomastics of 
the Balkans, Western Asia Minor, and Armenian Highland and surroundings, 
attested in the first writen sources since the very beginning of the second 
millennium BC, which could be considered as evidence of a certain Paleobalkanic 
(in a linguistic sense) ethnic element in the population of Eastern Anatolia.??? 


520 S. Harutyunyan 2000: 126-129. 

521 For the identification and localization of those Hittite toponyms, see Garstang, Gurney 
1959: 106-108. 

522 Ivanov, Toporov 1976: 123 ff. (cf. e.g., Krakow and Wawel in Poland). 

93 E.g., the names of Karanni, one of the kings of Hayaša, and Mida/Mita, a rebellious 
chieftain of the land Pahhuwa to the west of Tarawn (CTH 146, KUB XIII, 72), coincide 
with those of the legendary kings of Macedonia, Karanos and Midas (Karranni reigned in 
the beginning of the 14" century BC; Mida of Pahhuwa is generally agreed to be dated to 
the end of the 15 century BC [see Kossian 2000: 161-164, with comprehensive 
bibliography; cf. Gurney 1948]). According to I. Diakonoff (1984: 160-161), the similarity 
of the names of Mida of Pahhuwa and Midas of Phrygia (identified with Mita, 8? century 
king of the Muskians mentioned in Assyrian sources) is a sheer coincidence, or Midas bore 
a pre-Phrygian name. On the other hand, the 8" century Mita may be regarded as the king 
of the descendants of the 12" century "Eastern Muškians,” see Sevin 1991: 97. 
Nevertheless, the similarity of those royal names from the Balkans and Eastern Anatolia 
may corroborate the ethnic affinity of the ruling elites of those regions. Karanos' name 
seems to be inseparable from Maced. Korannos 'king' (Hasych.), Gk. Karanos ‘chief’ (for the 
Thraco-Phrygian elements in the onomastics of Hayaša, see e.g., Djahukian 1970: 79-81; 
1976: 106-107). Karanos ousted Midas, king of the Brigs, who fled from his country and 
established Phrygia (Herod. VII, 73; Plutarch A/exander II; Justin VII, 1, 11). Pahhuwa is 
localized between Cop'K' and the mountain range Biwrakn (V. Khachatryan 1971: 116-119, 
see also Kossian 2000: 163-164, n. 9). A related toponym, Pahhura (one of the centers of 
Mida of Pahhuwa), seems to have been survived in Arm. Paxr (Turk. Bagir), the name of 
the highest mountain of Biwrakn, which also denoted the whole range. These names— 
Biwrakn ‘10,000 springs’ (literally ‘10,000 eyes’), Turk. Bingól ‘1,000 lakes’—present an 
opportunity to interpret Pahhura-Paxr as a compound of the same meaning, cf. Greek 
pachys < IE *bhn-ghu- ‘thick, many,’ and Hatt. ura(/) ‘spring,’ a borrowing from an Indo- 
European, non-Anatolian language, cf. IE *wer-/*ur- ‘water’ (this root is absent in 
Anatolian), see Gamkrelidze, Ivanov 1984: 882. This etymology is supported by the name 
of the ancient village Bazmatbiwr on Mt. Paxr, cf. Arm. bazum < *bhnghu ‘multitude’ (< 
Iran.?) and afbiwr ‘spring.’ The HayaSaean toponym Pahhuteya (the cult center of the 
seventh god °U) is also to be etymologicaly related with Pahhuwa and Pahhura. “The land 
of the Pahurina Mountains" was mentioned in a 13" century inscription immidiately before 
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That is, the Thraco-Phrygians could have been prominent both in the Troa 
and Tarawn regions since high antiquity. 

According to C. Watkins, an indigenous Luwian song or epic lay about 
WiluSa could have anticipated the Zad (but it does not follow that the 
inhabitants of Wilu$a spoke Luwian).°”° In the Hittite times, the area of Troy- 
Ilios, i.e., Hitt. TaruiSa-WiluSa, was one of the northern neighboring lands of 
Arzawa, the most considerable Luwian state or a coalition of states in Western 
Anatolia (WiluSa itself sometimes constituted a part of the Arzawa 
confederation). This name is obviously comparable to IE *arg^. As noted, one of 
the Arimoi was located in a "black, burnt" area of the Troy region, and moreover, 
the Hittite sources mention the cities of Attarimma and Wallarimma not far from 
Arzawa."$ So, the indigenous opposition of the ‘light’ Luwian Arzawa and 
presumable ‘dark’ WiluSa was replaced by a related opposition of the ‘light’ Greek 
Argives and the ‘dark’ Troy-Ilios in Greek tradition, and the Jiad may represent a 
localized and historicized conflation of the Luwian, Greek and Thracian versions 
of the "black and white myth." 
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Mu$-Tarawn Mysia-Troy 

Teleboas, Telephos, the king of Mysia 
the chief river of the Mus plain 

Mouse, eponym of Mus Mouse, *eponym of Mysia 
MuSet-Davit" Myrsilos-Kandaules 

Grgur, Gurgura Gargaron 

Glak (< * wit) Wilu3a-Ilion 

Pahhura, cf. also Pahhuwa, Pahhuteya | Pahurina 

Karke Karkiya, Karki3a 

Arme, Urme, Urumu Arimoi, Attarimma, Wallarimma 
Aracani < *Arcania Arzawa 

Vahagn, St. Karapet Apollo 

Vahagn, slayer of the dragons Slayer of Python and Titans 
Vahagn, god of Tarawn and Mus Protector of Troy and Mysia 
Vahagn, was regarded as a sun god Was regarded as a sun god 














the names of TaruiSa and WiluSa (KUB XIII, 11, 18; see Garstang, Gurney 1959: 105; 
Khachatryan 1971: 120). 

524 See Gindin 1993. 

525 Watkins 1994: 62; 1995: 148; see also Gindin, Tsymburski 1996: 268 ff. 

526 Garstang, Gurney 1959: 77-79. 
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Vahagn, was epicized as Gayl (‘Wolf’) | Apollo Lykeios‘Wolfish’ 
Vahan 





St. Karapet, "Sultan of Mus” (*mouse) | Apollo Mousagetes ‘Leader of Muses’ 
(*mice) 














St. Karapet, protector of the minstrels Protector of poetry and music 





The similarities between the names and figures of Mysia-Troy and Mus- 
Tarawn show that the ethno-cultural and mythopoeic substrata of those regions 
(notwithstanding the chronological gap between the J/iad and Armenian epics) 
would have been at least partly identical.” 

The legendary history of Armenia originates in the Sasun-Tarawn region: 
Shem sojourned beside Mt. Sim (Sasun); Tarban inhabited Tarawn; Hayk settled 
in Hark’ to the east of the Tarawn province. The events of the second part of 
ethnogonic myth and the Vipasank basically centered in the Ayrarat province. In 
the War of Persia, both the Ararat plain (the royal domain) and the Tarawn 
region are distinguished. The subsequent composition, the War of Tarawn, is 
entirely connected with Tarawn. The last and most prominent epic, the Sasna 
Crer centers in Sasun and Tarawn. 

Thus, the Sasun-Tarawn region has been the most important center of 
Armenian epic tradition since its very beginning.” The tragic war of the 
liberation of Western Armenia (the late 19" and the early 20°" centuries) also 
was fatally centered in Sasun and Mu3-Tarawn. St. Karapet was regarded as the 


527 The genetic affinity between the Mysians and Muskians may be conditioned by their 
migrations either from west to east, in the opposite direction, or from a single home 
elsewhere in Asia Minor where they would have been in contact with the Hattians. The 
obvious connections of the myths of Para$urama and Müshika, Aram and MSak, Arimous 
and Mysia, could have been developed as a result of the influence of a MuSki-related tribe 
on Old Indian tradition. According to Indian scholars, as has been noted, the Bhrigu tribe 
would have been related with the Phrygians, so the numerous chapters and fragments of 
the Mahabharata which tell the history of Bhargavas could ultimately descend from the 
same ethno-cultural community. Furthermore, the Trojan, Lydian, and Armenian 
coincidences can explain some exclusive Armeno-Roman and  Armeno-Etruscan 
mythological parallels (according to traditional data, the Romans and Etruscans were 
colonists from northwestern Asia Minor—Troy, Lydia). 

528 Note that in Greek context a poet would present his work as something that he heard 
from the Muses (see Nagy 1990: 26), and, naturally, they would tell him the stories of their 
original home, e.g., Mysia. 
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protector of the guerrillas whose figures in folk songs are evidently comparable 
with that of the epic Mher.” 

Historic Western Armenia was the cradle of the Byzantine epic Digenés (= 
Digenis) Akritas. This hero comes from Cappadocia (cf. Aram), and settled in the 
Fourth Armenia (= Cop'K). Moreover, the historical prototypes of hero's 
ancestors were of the Armenian origin (the 9" century AD). The father of 
Digenis, Moslem ruler of Rucha-Edesia is called Musur (cf. Arm. Msr, the epic 
Egypt), whose father Chrisicherpos has been identified with Chrisochir, an 
Armenian leader of the Paulikian sectants. Musur’s uncle Kareas has been 
identified with the historic Paulikian leader Karbeas (= Karapet, cf. St. Karapet). 
Muselom, grandfather of Digenis’ mother has been identified with the historic 
Armeno-Byzantine prince Alexios Musele (= Arm. MuSet). 

The marriage of Musur and the Christian princess Irene is comparable to the 
marriage of Covinar with the Arab ruler (Irene might represent a late, 
transformed and reinterpreted version of the archaic *ner-, cf. Covinar). Angylas 
(= Angilas), one of the mighty adversaries of Digenis, derives from the Armenian 
(Turk) Anget(eay). In light of the foregoing, if we proceed from the assumption 
that the historic prototypes of the epic heroes would have been juxtaposed with 
their mythic namesakes, the ancestors of Digenis may be identified not only with 
the historic Karbeas, Musele, but also with St. Karapet and Mušeł 
Mamikonean.^?? 

Historical roots of the Köroğlu, great epic of the Turkic and other peoples of 
Asia Minor, Transcauasia, Iran, and Middle Asia (Azerbaijanis, Turks, Armenians, 
Georgians, Kurds, Turkmens, Kazakhs, Uzbeks, Tajiks, etc.), are located in the 
Armenian Highland and adjacent regions. 

K6roglu (Turk. ‘Blind’s son’) was a historic personality, who lived and acted 
in the east of the Ottoman Empire, i.e., the Armenian Highland and surroundings 
(he is mentioned in the "History" of the 17" century Armenian author Afakel 
Davrizeci). According to Armenian folk tales, Aram (var. Abraham) becomes 
blind and his third son Ara the Handsome marries sorceress Samiram and 
experiences many adventures in order to acquire a remedy for his father.” 
These tales may be compared with one of the Hittite versions of the "basic myth" 
where the serpent defeated the thunder god and took his heart and eyes, but 


52 E.g., the "lion" was the constant epithet of heroes; the call of rebirth from the grave is 
one of the most frequent motives of the hayduck songs (note also that the guerrillas never 
married), see Ghaziyan 1989: 100-175. 

530 For the Armenian roots of the Digenis Akritas, see Bartikyan 1978: 163-190, with 
bibliography. 

531 | alayan 1902: 144-159; Svazlyan 2000: 34-43; Khemchyan 2000: 25-34. 
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the god’s son married the serpent’s daughter and succeeded in restoring his 
father's property.??? 

The mythologem of the "blind's son" seems to be preserved in the War of 
Persia as well: King Tiran, ArSak's father was blinded by Varaz (‘Boar’)-Sapuh 
(Pawstos III, 20-21).? The Köroğlu included the key elements of Argak’s 
legend: a father's blinding on account of a misunderstanting involving a horse, 
and the revenge the hero seeks. 

Köroğlu was a minstrel and warrior, and may be compared with St. Karapet, 
protector of the warriors and minstrels, cf. also the similar sounding of Can/i- 
Kilise ‘the Belled Church,’ the Turkish name of the St. Karapet monastery and 
Çanli-bel (var. Camli-bel ‘Pine kotal’), the castle of Kórodlu.?^ There are 
numerous resemblances between the Köroğlu and the Sasna Crer (e.g., the 
sword of Köroğlu is made of lightning; his fairy horse is of marine descent; his 
companions are called de//'insane,' etc). 

In Turkmenian variants, at the end of his life Köroğlu enters a cave," cf. 
the ends of Little Mher, Artawazd. Correspondingly, after a final outburst ArSak 
was also chained by the king of Persia and thrown into the "Castle of Oblivion," 
where eventually he commited suicide. Thus, the Köroğlu, to a certain extent, 
continues the epic tradition of Armenia. 

This brief analysis shows that certain important elements of many epics 
spread from India to Europe are derived from two affined ethno-cultural 
complexes located in the west and east of Aanatolia, Troy-Mysia and Tarawn- 
Mu$-Sasun regions. Moreover, in these complexes the MuSki-Mysian (Thraco- 
Phrygian) ethnic element played an important role. 


5? Hoffner 1990: 13. 

53 For the relation of the king ArSak’s legend with the Köroğlu, see Melik-Ohanjanyan 
1947. The stories of the fathers of ArSak and Köroğlu were compared with Herodotus’ 
report of the Scythians who made a practice of blinding their slaves by G. Dumézil (cited by 
Calonne 1991: 44-45). For the historical roots and Armenian connections of the Köroğlu, 
see Ramazyan 1998, with bibliography. 

54 Note that the hero of the early Turkish epic Dede Korkud is also both minstrel and 
warrior. 

535 Karryev 1968: 191-195. 
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CHAPTER SIX 
ETHNOGENESIS AND PREHISTORY 


1. COSMOGONY AND ETHNOGONY 

Examining Armenian ethnogonic myth and epics, one may not avoid 
considering the problem of Armenian ethnogenesis. This problem has biological, 
anthropological, linguistic, historical, archaeological, culturological, and even 
ethical aspects, which could not be discussed in the present study. Nevertheless, 
the foregoing analysis may open up new vistas on the ethnogenesis of Armenia. 
Here I present some ideas on this matter which however by no means claim to 
give a definitive answer to the problem.>° 

In a mythological context, Creation takes place in the beginning of the 
time, at the "center of the cosmos" which frequently is represented as the site of 
the victory of the god demiurge over the monster (initial sacrifice). Every 
creation repeats the pre-eminent cosmogonic act, the creation of the world. 

Man constructed according to an archetype. Any considerable action was 
juxtaposed with Creation, and any construction reiterated a celestial model. Not 
only did his city or his temple have celestial models, the same was true for the 
entire geographic landscape and the social order of his tribe. The desert regions 
and the lands of foreign tribes were regarded as the ones inhabited by monsters; 
settlement in a new, unknown country was equivalent to an act of creation (e.g., 
slaying a dragon).°2” 

The stories of Hayk and his seven descendants represent the Armenian 
historicized version of the myth of creation. They evidently combine theogony, 
cosmogony, and ethnogony, and carry anthropogonic and sociogonic elements. 
Hayk and his descendants are the epicized figures of the oldest Armenian gods 
(theogony); lands, provinces, mountains, rivers and settlements are named after 


536 The myth of Hayk and his first descendants have been scholarly considered by several 
authors (Markwart, Abeghian, Adontz, Matikyan, Ghapantsyan, G. Sargsyan, S. 
Harutyunyan, et al.). The ethnogonic myth was traditionally regarded as an authentic 
historic source by some Armenian scholars of the 18" and 19" centuries who did not 
recognize properly the mythological aspect of the problem. On the other hand, it was not 
considered seriously by some 19" and 20" century Armenian and Western scholars who 
envisaged it as a series of antihistoric fictitious tales (e.g., in I. Diakonoff's book on the 
pre-history of the Armenian people a single note is given over to outlining and analyzing 
the account of the dozens of Armenian patriarchs and legendary kings, see Diakonoff 1984: 
179-180, n. 297). 

57 Eliade 1959: 6 ff. 
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them (cosmogony: naming in mythology corresponds to the creation); Armenian 
ethnonyms are derived from their names (ethnogony). They are considered to be 
the forebears of certain aristocratic families (dynastic saga); the large family of 
Hayk reflects the structure of the oldest Armenian pantheon and patriarchal 
family (sociogony). The beginning of the time is also associated with the myth of 
Hayk—the months and hours of the day are considered to be named after the 
sons and daughters of Hayk.” The divine line ends with the death and 
supposed resurrection of Ara the Handsome, the last divine patriarch. The sacred 
time ends with his death and our real (profane) era begins. 

In folk-memory, the subsequent historic epochs were modeled in epics by 
duplication of the scheme and archetypes of cosmo- and ethnogonic myth 
(Vipasank, War of Persia, War of Tarawn, Daredevils of Sasun). 

Hayk journeyed to Armenia with his patriarchal family which included “his 
sons and daughters and sons’ sons, martial men about three hundred in number, 
and other domestic servants and outsiders who had joined his service and all his 
effects.” 

The 300 men of Hayk, the embrio of the Armenian nation, seem to be a 
manifestation of the Indo-European tripartite ideology. Accordingly, in a variant 
(SC B II: 390), Sasun was populated by 300 families from various villages of the 
king of Van.°2? 

The Armenian patriarchal clans, which survived until the recent times, were 
usually called azg. “Azg is a familial-akin group, which includes families of several 
generations, usually six-seven, rarely eight, the descensive and lateral patrilineal 
branches derived from the ancestor-founder, whose name becomes the generic 
term.'^^ Meantime, azg means ‘people, nation.’ The same is true for the other 
terms used for clans (c'e/ ‘branch, clan, tribe, nation,’ tun ‘house, clan, nation’ 
etc.). 





538 For Hayk, as the father of the time, see Melik-Ohanjanyan 1946: 313-322; Brutyan 
1997: 156 ff., 385 ff, with bibliography. 

5? Cf, Lat. tribus, Gk. toponym Triphylia, and the Dorian pattern of subdividing of the 
citizens of the polis into three phyla, the three centurii of Rome, named after the three 
eponyms (Livy I, 13, 8), see Dumézil 1992: 87-92; the battle of the 300 Argives and 300 
Spartans, corresponding with the Horatii and Curiatii myth, etc. The institute of the 300 
warriors was characteristic of the Greek ephebes (i.e., "black hunters") as well, see Vidal- 
Naquet 1989: 25-26 (cf. also the battle of 300 Spartans against the Persian army at 
Thermopile). Furthermore, the 300 men of Hayk have been compared with the 300 families 
of the city of KibSa (of the land of Qumenu, the cult center of TeSSub-TeiSeba), which 
refused submission to the Assyrian king in 1110 BC and were exiled; see Hmayakyan 1992 
(note that Hayk represents the counterpart of TeSSub-TeiSeba). 

54 Karapetyan 1966: 25. 
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The linguistic analysis shows that in Armenian 1) No ancient term of family 
relationship is lacking exept *nepdt-, whereas the other Indo-European 
languages have lost several, or anyhow did not have them. 2) Several terms 
preserved in Armenian are extremely rare in the languages where they survive 
(i.e., they are dying words, preserved sometimes only through grammarians). 3) 
The Armenian preservation of family terms is the more striking inasmuch as 
Armenian is neither an archaic nor a conservative language, and moreover, has 
lost a great deal of the Indo-European lexicon. In this picture the extreme 
preservation of family terms is very remarkable. It shows without any doubt that 
the ancestors of the Armenians had faithfully preserved for a very long time the 
large patriarchal family. 

Thus, the Armenian traditional family, survived to the 19? century would 
represent one of the most archaic successors of the Indo-European kin. Hayk's 
large family would present the mythological prototype, the most archaic version 
of the Armenian patriarchal family. 

This considereation shows once again that the ethnonym Hay and the 
dialectal hay husband, head of family’ are affined with the name of the patriarch 
Hayk (Hay-ik). The name of Hayk would have become the generic name of 
Hayk's azg-family and azg-nation. Moreover, it would have been associated or 
confounded with IE *poti- ‘lord, master, patriarch’ (cf. the relation of IE *dems- 
pot- ‘master of the house’ and *wik~ pot- "master of the clan, community’). The 
historical Armenian azg, i.e., the nation of Hayk, would have been regarded as 
the current state of Hayk’s initial (divine) family. 

The onomastics of the Armenian Highland and adjacent regions is known 
since the second half of the third millenium BC, from the inscriptions of Sumer, 
Akkad, Ebla, Assyrian colonies, Babylon, the Hittite Kingdom, Assyria, Urartu, 
Luwian kingdoms, etc. A large number of names (ethno-toponyms, theonyms, 
anthroponyms) attested in those sources is comparable with the Armenian 
ethnonyms. 





541 Bonfante 1984: 29. According to an opinion, Arm. ca/ay ‘servant, slave,’ a/axin female 
servant’ and a/x ‘clan’ (this term is used for Hayk's family in Xorenaci), originate from 
Hurrian, see e.g., Diakonoff 1984: 186, n. 28. These etymologies are based on the loose 
interpretations of Hurrian words and were rejected by G. Djahukian (1987: 425). Anyhow, 
these few terms of slave-owning family which, by the way, have native and Middle Iranian 
synonyms in Armenian (see e.g., ibid: 390, 400), could not define the structure of archaic 
Armenian family. 

542 In the context of sociogony, the three key figures of the ethnogonic myth—Ara, Aram, 
and Hayk—would personify the stages of the male age set of the earliest Armenian society. 
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V. Ivanov adduced some examples of interrelated onomastic elements 
comparable with the Armenian ethnonyms, attested in Eblaite and Assyrian 
(Cappadocian) sources of the second half of the third and early second millennia 
BC: Ha-a (= Haya), Azi, Armi, Urameans (cf. Hay, Hayasa-Azzi, Arme and Urme, 
Urumeans). 

According to the author, these names, which are grouped around the 
places close to historic Armenia, provide serious evidence for the search of the 
earliest sources of the onomastic elements and ethnonyms essential for the 
Armenian ethnogenesis. Making allowance for the frequentative transition of the 
names from an ethnos to another, and for borrowing of the ethnonyms, these 
terms could not be considered as the confirmation of the fact that the Armenian 
was the language with which those names were associated in the middle of the 
third millennium BC. Nevertheless, the early Armeno-Luwian and Armeno-North 
Caucasian (including Hurro-Urartian and Hattian) contacts may be localized 
within the region of attestation of those names.5? 

The task to search of the ethnic origins of the bearers of those names 
amounts to revealing the actual etymologies of the names. Furthermore, with 
regard to the lack of other evidence the mythological data may provide unique 
reasons for the etymologization of the ancient names. 

Our discussion shows the characteristic links of the ancient ethnonyms of 
the Armenian Highland with the thunder god's mythologem, particularly the 
Indo-European "basic myth.'^^* 

The mentioned eponyms of the ancient tribes of the Armenian Highland 
and surroundings may be regarded as manifestations of a single mythological 
pattern which was characteristic for the inhabitants of the Armenian Highland 
since prehistoric times. Moreover, the connections of ethnonyms to a single 
mythological complex would represent evidence in support of the suggested 
etymologies. 

Naturally, not everything is absolutely clear in those etymologies—and I do 
not claim to elaborate the whole historic, linguistic, mythological and 
anthropological complex of the suggested interpretations in this study—but we 


5 Ivanov 1983a: 30-33. 

544 The combat myth of the thunder god, as a matter of fact, has cosmogonic character, 
while ethnogony is one of the aspects of cosmogony. Accordingly, the thunder gods 
frequently appear to be the forefathers of tribes, founders of absorption and population of 
new lands, see Diakonoff 1990: 98. For the cosmogonic character of the "basic myth" see 
the studies by Ivanov and Toporov; the anthropogonic aspect of the Indo-European 
thunder myth: Nagy 1990: 181-201. 
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could see that the names of the Armenian eponymous patriarchs and relevant 
ethnonyms have plausible Armenian etymologies. 


2. ETHNONYMIC AR(A)M-: ARMENIANS AND ARAMAEANS 

The element Ar(a)m- appeared in the names of Northern Mesopotamia, 
Syria, and the South of Armenia from the first cuneiform sources of the third 
millennium BC onward, cf. e.g., Arame, Aramu, Arami, Arima, Aruma, Arman, 
etc., toponyms from Northern Mesopotamia (Subartu); Armanum, Armi, Arimu- 
Arimu, Armalu, from Ebla, etc.”® Evidently, these are to be related with the 
comparable names from Urartu, attested in the first centuries of the first 
millennium BC—Aramu, Aramale, Arme, Armuna, etc.” 

The Sumerian and Akkadian names should be connected with the 
presumable "Subareans," pre-Hurrian (probably heterogeneous) population to 
the south of the Armenian Highland and adjacent regions. Moreover, the name 
of their country—Sumer. Su.bur“, Su.bur*, Su.bir“, Suf, Akkad. “®Subartu, 
KURSubartum, Assyr. "^ Subari—survived in the late name of the Sasun region: 
Assyr. KV RUSubria (the 117-7" centuries BC).°*” Significantly, this land was 
called "Arme (and its northern part: “’’Urme) in Urartian inscriptions. 

As has been noted, the abode of the West Semitic supreme god, Mount of 
the divine Assembly was situated in the Armenian Highland and was associated 
with the night/darkness. Gilgameš, on his way to the Land of the Living to reach 
Utnapištim “who entered the assembly of the gods," reaches first the Masu- 
Masion Mountains in the south of the Armenian Highland, then travelled in 
complete darkness until he emerged in a garden of precious stones." These 
mountains and land of darkness are in tune with the theonymic and toponymic 
Ar(a)m- interpreted as ‘dark, black.’ 

The Urartian names in question are to be also associated with the “black,” 
and moreover, connected with the Armenian version of the Indo-European “black 
and white myth” codified by the roots Ar(a)m and Arc-. Indeed, Aramu was the 
king of Ars*aSku (see above, II, 2); the land Aramale was located not far from 





545 See e.g., Finkelstein 1955: 2; RG7CI: 18; II: 15; III: 21; V: 38; XII: 50-54. This stem 
appears in the anthroponyms as well. 

546 See e.g., TUS.v. 

57 See e.g., Gelb 1944: 23 ff., 84 ff; Diakonoff 1984: 132-134, n. 11, 16, 25; 147, n. 20; 
Khachikyan 1985: 6. From the second millennium BC onward Akkad. Subaru was a 
synonym for the ‘Hurrian.’ In the 7^ and 6" centuries BC, at a time when there no longer 
existed a Hurrian population, the term "Subartu" became a high style synonym for the term 
"Assyria." 

54 Lipinski 1971: 41 ff. 
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Ars-aSku; the lands Arme, Urme and the city Armuna were situated on the 
Ars-ania's (Arm. Aracani) riverside and on Mt. Ars-/zabia, respectively. Notably, 
in the names Ars-ania (= *Arcaniya > Aracani) and Ars-a8ku (= Arcesk"o- > 
Arčēš) cuneiform s- corresponds to Arm. c, specific Armenian reflex of IE *g* 

Aramale (attested in an Assyrian source of the 9" century) coincides 
approximately with Hayoc' jor ‘Valley of the Armenians,’ the district of the 
ethnogonic battle of Hayk, Aramaneak, and Kadmos against Bel. This battle 
corresponds to the fight of Zeus, Hermes and Kadmos against Typhon—the 
figure of Kadmos in both stories validates their relation (see above, II, 2). Zeus 
and Typhon's combat happened in Arimoj/ (pl. ‘Arimas’), and accordingly, Assyr. 
Aramale may be interpreted as plural 'Aramas' (with Urart. pl. marker —//e), cf. 
also the name of the villa Hayk'‘Armenians’ built at the spot of the battle, which 
may be juxtaposed with Aiale, one of the powerful cities of the land Armarili (= 
Aramale). 5*? 

Gk. Arimoi has been associated with the Aramaeans by ancient and 
contemporary authors, and Kadmos may be regarded as the forefather of the 
West Semites (see above, I, 6, and below, VI, 5). Accordingly, Zeus and 
Typhoeus' combat could be considered the cosmo- and ethnogonic myth of the 
Aramaeans. Furthermore, the name of the Armenian patriarch Aram coincides 
with the eponym of the West Semitic Aramaeans in the Bible, and in Flavius, the 
Armenians are considered to have been descendants of Oulos, one of the Biblical 
Aram's sons (see above, III, 1). 

Aram, the eponym of the Aramaeans, was regarded as the son of Shem. 
One of that Aram's sons was called Mash (Gen. X, 22-23). In a parallel line 
Meshech (Greek Mosoch, Hebr. Msk) appeared instead of Mash (1 Ch. I, 17). 
Meshech is considered the eponym of Muškis (Phrygians)."? Evidently, the 
Biblical Aram and Meshech correspond with the Armenian Aram and Mšak, Indian 
Rama and Müshika, Lydian Arimous and Mysia, i.e., these eponyms could have 
been borrowed from an Indo-European “Muski-related” source. 

In the second half of the 14" century BC, the Ahlamu, a West Semitic tribe, 
migrated to the north and, along with two affined tribes, Sutu and Yauri, settled 
in the south of the Armenian Highland and allied with the king of Kadmuhi 
against Assyria. The Assyrians called them Ah-/a-mi-i "^ Ar-ma-a-ya"^^, i.e., 





5? For the localization of Ars«/zabia, Aramale, Aiale, see TU s.v. 

550 On Meshech-Msk, as the eponym of the Muskians, see, e.g., Diakonoff 1981: 49, 56, n. 
71, 104; 1984: 103, 118, 194, n. 83. Interestingly, the name of Mash has been juxtaposed 
with that of Mt. Ma3u, see Inglizian 1947: 127-128, with earlier bibliography. 
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Ahlamu-Aramaeans, since the end of the 12" century BC.°°? It is notable that by 
the end of the 12‘ century BC (1115), 20,000 "Eastern Mu&kians” descended 
into the valley of the Upper Tigris, i.e., Kadmuhi. They should have been in 
alliance with the local inhabitats and created a serious threat to the Assyrian 
possesions.°°2 

It is hardly thinkable that two homonymous eponyms and almost 
comparable ethnonyms of neighboring ancient peoples etymologically may have 
been unrelated to each other. For instance, I. Diakonoff thinks that the toponym 
Arme (near Urme, i.e., Sasun), located between the Aramaeans and the 
mountainous tribes of Armenia, was the source of the ethno-toponym 
Armina/Armenia, which might have been formed with the help of the Aramaic 
ending of the presumable Urartian *Armin/ ‘inhabitant of Arme, ‘Armean 
country. ^53 

On the other hand, according to this author, the name Aramu was 
mentioned since the beginning of the second millenium BC among the legendary 
ancestors of the West Semitic Amorites.°°* This ethnonym seems to be used for 
“nomads,” not necessarily of Aramaic descent.” If so, some West Semites could 
adopt the mythological complex of Aram earlier, but however, it is not of Semitic 
origin and is to be connected to the ancient "Subarean" onomastic element 
Aram- of the south of the Armenian Highlands, Northern Mesopotamia and 
Syria.°°° Notably, the chief god of the Aramaeans was Hadad, or Ramman, Old 
Testament Rimmon (Zech. XII, 11), equated with Teššub (cf. Aram, Armen). 

Evidently, this ethnonym and the corresponding ethnogonic myth could 
have been borrowed from an Indo-European, Armenian- and Muski-related 
source in the north of Mesopotamia and the south of the Armenian Highland. 
Moreover, auto-ethnonyms of the Urartians and Aramaeans, sur/-/i = surə (pl.) 
and suraye, respectively (according to I. Diakonoff), similar to the allo- 


551 See e.g., RLA 1928: 131 ff.; Avetisyan 1997: 6-10, with bibliography. This ethnonym is 
attested as Aramu (nom. sing.), Arumu (nom. pl.), etc. 

5? Diakonoff 1984: 68. 

553 See e.g., ibid: 126, 199, n. 115, 204, n. 4; JDVII: 107. Cf. Markwart 1928: 215. 

554 See Diakonoff 1985: 337; IDV T: 319; II: 23. 

555 Diakonoff: 1984: 204-205, n. 4. 

556 Note that Xorenaci, an author very familiar with the Bible, did not relate the mythic 
Armenian Aram with the homonymous biblical eponym. Aram the Armenian was dated 
much later than Aram, Shem's son. 

57 See e.g., Diakonoff 1992: 53; JDVII: 107. 
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ethnonyms of the Armenians and Aramaeans, seem to be inseparable from one 
another, and may be related to S/Subur-Subartu-Subria (s = s).°° 


3. THE PROTO-ARMENIANS AND THE CAUCASUS 

In 1115 BC, in the land of Kadmuhi, the Assyrian king Tiglath-pileser I 
defeated an army of “20,000 MuSkians with their five kings, who had held for 50 
years the lands Alzi and Purulumzi” (Alzi, as has been pointed out, corresponds 
with Arm. Atjnik’, which included the Sasun region). Then he defeated the 
Kadmuhians themselves, and captured their kings. A year later the Assyrian king 
advanced to the regions which had already been occupied by the MuSkians. 
During this campaign 4,000 Urumeans and Abeslaians (referred also as “4,000 
Urumeans and Kaskeans”), “recalcitrant warriors of the Hatti (= Hittite) country, 
who had captured the towns of Subartu” (= Subria-Sasun), entered the Assyrian 
service. The archaeological evidence shows that the Early Iron Age newcomers in 
the south-western parts of the Armenian Highland, which may be plausibly 
identified with the Muskian, Urumean, and AbeSlaian/KaSkean invaders, would 
have been the natives of the north of the Armenian Highland.??? 

These reports were elaborated in the context of ethnogenesis of the 
Armenian people in a large number of studies, as the first evidence of those 
tribes in the historic scene. Furthermore, Aram and MSak have been regarded as 
the eponyms of the Urumeans and Mu&kians, respectively.^9? 

Nevertheless, the Urumeans seem to have inhabited some regions of 
Armenia and surroundings earlier. In an epic text on the rebellions against 
Naram-Suen, the land Urumum is mentioned.” In an Assyrian inscription of 





558 For the bibliography on the relations of the names Syria, Subria, Surili, see O'Callaghan 
1948: 142; Wilhelm 1993: 137. 

559 See e.g., Sevin 1991: 96-97; Kossian 1997a: 260-262; 1999: 162 ff., with bibliography. 
From the excavated sites of the Elazig region (2 Cop'K) a new, Transcaucasian type of 
Early Iron Age pottery was discovered in great number, which is to be ascribed to those 
tribes. This seems to contradict the Assyrian texts, where the newcomers are designated as 
the peoples of the "Hatti land." According to A. Kossian, the only plausible assumption, 
which will fit these two sources (Assyrian and archaeological), is a location of the MuSkians 
and others before their migrations in the area which in some earlier date was under Hittite 
political influence, i.e., the region of Hayasa. 

58° See Diakonoff 1984: 67-69, with bibliography; Yeremyan 1971: 237 ff.; G. Sargsyan 
1988: 56 ff., etc. 

561 RISA: 140-141. For the probable identification of Urumum with the Urumeans, see Gelb 
1935: 6, n. 62; the author compares the toponyms Urumum and Apisal of the text with the 
ethnonyms of the Urumeans and AbeSlaians (ApiSal was one of the lands of Messopotamia, 
see RGTCII s.v.). I. Diakonoff (1959: 232, 235, n. 117) doubtfully localized Urumum in 
Elam. 
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circa 2000 BC a “son of Ha-a” (= inhabitant of Ha-a) is mentioned who made 
two vessels for the “market of the Urameans” during the five-day week of the 
Hattic goddess TaSmet. According to V. Ivanov, those names, along with the 
anthroponym Ha-a (= Haya), mentioned in connection with the toponyms Armi 
and Azi (cf. HayaSa-Azzi) in the Eblaite texts, may be considered the first 
attestations of the prototypes of Armenian ethnonyms in history.^9? 

The ethnonym of the Urumeans is comparable with the names of the lands 
of Inner Urumu and Urme (= Urmiu, unstressed Urmie)* of the late Assyrian 
and Urartian inscriptions, respectively. Urme, and, probably, Inner Urumu, were 
located in the area of the Sasun Mountains, on the border of the land Arme, i.e., 
in Subria-Subartu. The ethno-toponym Arme to the southwest of Urme, the 
Urartian name of the land which was called Subria by the Assyrians, is 
inseparable from the early Subarean Ar(a)m-. Arme and Urme were bounded on 
the north by the Aracani River (Urme included the Mus plain as well)** and 
included the "Black mountainland"-Sasun of the Armenian epic, so may be 
associated with IE *ré-mo- (*r--mo-). Furthermore, the hydronym Aracani < 
Arcania represents the Armenian reflex of IE *arg^, thus these names would be 
connected to the nomenclature of the Armenian version of the Indo-European 
"black and white myth" (see also below, VI, 6). Thus, Arme and Urme may be 
regarded as dialectal variants of a single prototype. 

There were no special signs for o in cuneiforms, and Ur(u)m- was probably 
pronounced as Or(o)m-9 and represented a dialectal version of Ar(a)m-. 
Moreover, the ending of Urmiu = Ormio may be identified with the Indo- 
European suffix *-/yo-. This is comparable to the characteristic doublet forms 
Armen-/Ormen- of the key Balkanic name of the ethnogony of Armenia 
(Armenion/Ormenion, the home city of Armenos the Thessalian, founder of 
Armenia; cf. also the names Ormenos [eponymous king of Ormenion], Ormenios, 
Ormenides, in Greek tradition),°° which stress the point that the Urumeans as 
well as the MuSkians had Balkanic associations. 


* * * 
The Kaška of the 12 century Assyrian source coincides with the 
homonymous ethnonym of the Hittite sources, denominating the barbarian 
inhabitants of the northwest of their kingdom (neighbors of HayaSa) which has 





5€ Ivanov 1983a: 30-33. 

58 Diakonoff 1984: 166, n. 151; 196, n. 90. 

564 Diakonoff 1984: 196, n. 97; G. Sargsyan 1988: 92. 

565 Ibid: 121. 

599 Djahukian 1987: 286. See also Adontz 1946: 327-328; G. Sargsyan 1988: 101. 
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been survived as a Northwest Caucasian ethnonym (cf. Old Arm. Gask', Old. 
Georg. Kasag/k-, Byz.-Gk. Kasachia, Old Russ. Kosog ‘Circassian’). In the 
mentioned Assyrian texts the KaSkeans were also referred to as AbeSlaians, 
which is comparable with another Northwest Caucasian ethnonym (cf. Gk. 
Apsilai, Lat. Absilae, Old Arm. Apsi/k, Old Georg. Apsifeti, the designation of one 
of the ancient tribes of Abkhazia; Abkhaz. A-ap'swa, A-ap'swa ‘Abkhazian’).°°” 

It is largely believed that in the third and probably second millennia BC, the 
territories from the central and western part of the Northern Caucasus and 
Transcaucasia, across the eastern coast of the Black Sea, Colchis, to the Halis 
River, were inhabited by the Northwest Caucasian Abkhazo-Adyghian tribes, 
linguistic cognates and neighbors of the Hattians.*9? Nevertheless, it does not 
follow that the Northwest Caucasians were the only population of the region. The 
20" century BC Urameans, who were referred in connection with a Hattian (i.e., 
early Northwest Caucasian) goddess, as well as the 12" century BC Urumeans, 
who were in contact with the KaSkeans/AbeSslaians, would have been associated 
with the ancient Northwest Caucasians. 

In certain Abkhazian versions of the Nart epic, the mother of the Narts 
Sataney was descended from the Hayxuz tribe or clan, which exceeded in 
strength the Narts themselves. The Narts were ruled by the chiefs of Hayxuzian 
descent, albeit sometimes they were called the brothers of the Narts. The 
Hayxuzians vanished from the earth leaving Sataney and a pregnant woman 
behind them. The latter bore the great hero Saruan who came from the east.» 
According to the Abkhazian scholar G. Gunba, Hayxuz should be derived from the 
Armenian autonym Hay (personal communication, 1990).°”? Notably, Sataney's 
clan is rarely mentioned as £rmof ?" (cf. Aram, Armen). 





57 Diakonoff 1984: 131, n. 7; see also Volkova 1973: 19-23; Voronov 1998: 6-18, with 
bibliography. The second ethnonym is comparable with Abkhazo-Adygian psa ‘water,’ which 
is very common in the West Caucasian river-names, cf. Tuapse, Makapse, etc. Note that 
the element aps- appears in the Indo-European and ancient Mesopotamian onomastics as 
well, cf. the European hydronyms Apsa, Apsia, Apsos (IE *ap- ‘water, river, see Krahe 
1962: 29-30), and the Sumero-Akkadian abzu/apsu, which denotes the mythological 
subterranean ocean, dwelling of Enki/Ea (an evidence of early contacts?). 

588 Diakonoff 1984: 4-6. 

5€ Inal-Ipa 1977: 29-31. Interestingly, the Hayxuzian rulers themselves were regarded as 
the subordinates of the Uasax tribe. 

570 For the —xuz ending cf. e.g., the names of the legendary tribes Thayxuz, X'arxuz, etc., 
see Inal-Ipa 1977: 72-73. 

?" Inal Ipa 1977: 71. 
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These data may be regarded as evidence of early Armeno-Northwestern 
Caucasian contacts. Moreover, it may be inferred that the ruling elite of the 
Proto-Abkhazians might have been of a Proto-Armenian descent once. 

In the Georgian ethnogonic legends, attested by the 11" century author 
Leonti Mroveli, the forefathers of the Kartvelian and North-Caucasian tribes 
(Kartlos, Bardos, Movakan, Heros, Lekan, Kawkas, Egros) are regarded as the 
younger brothers of Haos (i.e., Hayk), eponym of Armenia who is presented as 
the lord of his brothers.°”* On the one hand, this Georgian legend seems to be a 
variation on the Armenian ethnogonic theme. On the other, the myth of Kartlos 
may not be regarded as a simple invention (see below). The legend of Haos, the 
lord of the eponyms of the Caucasian tribes seems to be in perfect agreement 
with the Abkhazian data on the Hayxuz tribe. 

According to Mroveli, Haos’ brother Kartlos (Georg. K^art^/os) eponymous 
ancestor of the Kartvelian (Georgian) nation, founded his home on a mountain 
and called it by his name, Kartli. His grave on Mt. Kartli became the main 
sanctuary of the local population. Afterwards, the temple of the chief god Armazi 
was built at the same place, and Mt. Kartli was renamed after Armazi. 

Kartlos can be regarded as an early counterpart of the god Armazi. The 
latter has been compared with Arm. Aramazd « Iran. Ahura Mazda, Urart. 
Aramu, and Anatolian theonym Arma 'Moon.^? According to Xorenaci (II, 86), 
St. Nune "destroyed the thunderous image of Aramazd" at Armazi's temple on 
Mt. Armazi, i.e., the god Armazi, identified with the Armenian Aramazd, would 
represent the thunder god of pre-Christian Georgian pantheon. As has been 
noted, the thunder gods were regarded as the forefathers of tribes and founders 
of nations, so Kartlos may be considered a Grecized version of the name or 
epithet of the oldest Georgian thunder god, the counterpart of Hayk and Aram. 

Near Mt. Armazi, Kartlos’ elder son Mcxetos (Mc^xet"os) establishes the 
ancient Georgian capital Mcxeta, whose name is sometimes explained as 'city of 
the Mesxians,' though this etymology remains debatable. Mesxi, the ethnonym of 
one of the ancient tribes of Southern Georgia, represents the Georgian version of 
the Greek Mosch."" Moreover, in Josephus Phlavius (Ant. Jud. I, 125), the 
eponym of the city of Mazaka Mesches (the counterpart of Arm. M3ak) is 
mentioned in connection with the Iberians (Georgians). Thus, Kartlos and 
Mcxetos, the first legendary patriarchs of Georgia, may be related with the 





572 Mroveli 1979: 21 ff. 

573 On Armazi, see, e.g., Boltunova 1949. 

574 On the ethnonym Mesxi in this context, see e.g., Adontz 1946: 277-278; Diakonoff 
1984: 116. 
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Armenian Aram and M3ak, and their cognates (Arimous and Mysia, Rama and 
Müshika). 

The greatest heroes of the Kartvelian and Caucasian epics, the Caucasian 
Prometheuses chained in the mountains (Georg. Amirani, Abkhaz. Abrskil, and 
their cousins, counterparts of Artawazd and Little Mher) have many traits in 
common with the Indo-European "third hero," which has been considered to 
result from the Indo-European influence dated from the end of the fourth and 
the third millennia BC.°” Amirani is regarded as the son of a hunter who is 
frequently called "black" (Georg. Sawo).°”° This Georgian "black hunter” kills his 
fairy dog Qur3a (< qur sawo ‘black ear’) for some obscure reason, so he may be 
juxtaposed with the Indo-European "dog slayer" as well. As the son of the "black 
hero"-"dog slayer,” Amirani corresponds with the sons of the "black" Sanasar and 
of the supposed "dog killer" Davit', i.e., Great and Little Mhers, respectively. 

The name of Amirani seems to be created artificially, yet it would be 
somehow related with the Iranian Mihr.?" However, Amirani seems to be related 
with the Armenian Aram and his cognates as well. The Ajarian (Islamic Georgian) 
counterpart of Amirani is called Rompapi,* and, in a variant, the hero is 
identified as Aram-xutu.°”? Rompapi (Georg. 'Rom-grandfather^ is comparable 
with IE *rd-mo-, cf. Romulus, while the first component of Aram-xutu coincides 
with Arm. Aram. 

Aram-xutu is one of the greatest mythic heroes of the West Kartvelian 
(Megrelian) and Northwest-Caucasian (Abkhazian, Abazinian) traditions.” In an 
Abazinian legend, Aram-xutu's mother conceives him spending a night on the 
feet of the statues of Aréxou and Carxan.??! In the Abazinian and closely related 
Abkhazian traditions, Eréxou/Arcxeu/Arjxou figures as the father and adversary 
of Sosruko/Sasrykwa.* Therefore, Aram-xutu may be compared with the 
protagonists of the Northwest Caucasian Nart epics, rock-born heroes: Adygh. 


575 See Charachidzé 1986: 55-61, 336-339. 

576 The Georgian "hunting myth" is elaborated in Virsaladze 1976. On the blackness of the 
mythic hunter, see ibid: 53-55. 

577 On this name, see Chikovani 1966: 27-30, 116-119, with references. 

578 Ibid: 64-65. 

579 Tbid: 315. 

589 Aram-xutu has been compared with the names of Aramu the Urartian and Urart. 
theonym Hut-uini, see Ghapantsyan 1961: 96-97; II: 315. Nevertheless, Xut(u)/Xetu is a 
commonplace anthroponym in Western Caucasus. 

58! Salakaya 1966: 112, n. 205; 121, n. 224, with references. 

582 See e.g., ibid: 171-172, 179; Inal-Ipa 1977: 66-67. 
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Sosruko, Abkhaz. Sasrykwa, Osset. Soslan-Sozryko and their cognates.°? 
Sosruko is persistently called "black man,””%* while Sasrykwa is called afsrcaxa 
‘hero, lord of the lightning,”® i.e., they may be compared with the Armenian 
“black” Aram and Sanasar, the epic counterparts of the thunder god. 

One of the principal adversaries of Sasrykwa-Sosruko’s is called 
Tetras/TotraS (= Osset. Totradz). He is described as a “white hero with yellow 
arm'^99 and his name, I believe, is to be derived from Kartvel. tet- (= (et’r) 
‘white.’ Furthermore, the name of Sosruko (Sosraqwe, Sausaraqwe, etc.) means 
‘son of Sewesoro' (Sewesora-qwe),”*” which may be related with Arm. Mher, son 
of Sanasar.?*? 

The name of Sasrykwa's father Ercxou-Arcxeu’ (var. Jarcxou, larjxou, 
Narjxou, Nart-jxou)°® is comparable with certain reflexes of IE *arg^ ‘bright, 
silver,’ cf. Ind. Arjuna. Notably, he was petrified at the "White Bamboos,'^?? and 
his image was believed to be inscribed in the full moon's circle?! (cf. the 
characteristic links of the moon with the silver and *arg~ elsewhere). On the 
other hand, these names resemble the Kartvelian and, possibly, Hurrian terms 
for ‘silver,’ cf. Megrel. warcxit (Georg. wercx/-), Hurr. ushu- (< *u/orcxu/o-, 
according to S. Starostin). Since Hurro-Urartian is believed to be one the 
branches of Northern-Caucasian, the Hurrian term is compared with Tabas. ars, 





583 For the North Caucasian rock-born heroes and their possible relation with the Hurro- 
Anatolian Ullikummi, see Ardzinba 1985: 158-159, with bibliography. 

584 See e.g., Broido 1936: 15, 23, 24, 29; Alieva 1974: 199, 200, 215; Ardzinba 1985: 158- 
159; 1988: 271. 

555 Inal-Ipa 1977: 99; cf. the name of the Abkhazian thunder god Afə. Notably, the "Black 
Nart" represents the epicized thunder god in Eastern Caucasus (see e.g., Dalgat 1969: 111- 
112). For the Caucasian "black (burnt) heroes," see A. Petrosyan 2001. 

556 See Ardzinba 1985: 146-147. 

587 Kumakhov 1969. 

588 Sanasar figures as the eponym of Sew Sar (Black Mountain/Sasun), which tends to 
coincide with Sewesaro. On the other hand, Sewesere would have been associated with the 
ancient Adygian (Circassian) god Sewsoroz/Seozeres worshiped in the shape of young trees 
(Dumézil 1990: 86), cf. the figure of the grandson of Ara the Handsome who was 
associated with the saws 'plane or poplar' trees (Xorenaci I, 20). This name may be 
considered in connection with some Hurrian facts as well. Sosruko's mother Istar-Sataney, 
as noted, may be juxtaposed with the Mesopotamian Ištar who was identified with the 
Hurrian Sausa/Sau£ka (s = s; ka is a diminutive suffix). 

59? Cf. also Ubykh. Eresxau, Kabard.-Circass. Aroxcou, Osset. Araexcaw, Balkaro-Karachay. 
Racikau, etc. On these names, see Inal-Ipa 1977: 106, 108; Ardzinba 1985: 147-148. The 
Abkhazian forms with initial 7- would have been developed under the influence of the 
name Nart. 

5% Tnal-Ipa 1977: 36. 

51 Salakaya 1976: 186; Inal-Ipa 1977: 67. 
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Darg. arc, Lak. arcu, etc. However, these terms, as well as their Kartvelian 
cognates should have been borrowed from an Indo-European satem group 
language.??? 

It follows thence that these Caucasian heroes may be related to the Indo- 
European "black and white myth” (and the Hurrian "Song of Silver”). It is forth 
noting that the Northwestern-Caucasian names of the hero's adversary are 
almost comparable with Megrel. warcx/-, Indic arjuna (and surmisable Hurr. 
*u/orcxu/o-), but not native terms for ‘silver’ (Abkhaz. arazna, arasne, Abaz. 
rozna), i.e., they may be regarded as late borrowings. 

The forename and patronymic of Arjuna Kartavirya (Bright, son of the 
Mighty one’), who was slain by Parasurama in the Indic version of the “black and 
white myth,” may be compared with the ethnonyms of the Kartvelian tribes, 
Megrels and Georgians—Margal- (M-arg-al- ‘inhabitant of the Arg- land’) and 
Kartwel-, respectively. Interestingly, Gk. Argonautai may be interpreted as the 
‘Seafarers arrived in the land Arg- (Megrelia partly coincides with Colchis). The 
name of Megrelia ‘Arg- land’ is considered to be etymologically connected to Gk. 
Argo, Argos, Argolis,” cf. IE *arg~ ‘white’ (note that the Georgian eponym 
Kartlos may be regarded as the "black" Aram's counterpart). Thus, the names of 
the Indic version of the "black and white myth"—Haihaya, Rama, Arjuna, 
Kartavirya—seem to be etymologically associated with the Armenian and 
Kartvelian ethnonyms (*eponyms). 

It appears from this that the considered Kartvelian and North Caucasian 
myths were developed under the Indo-European influence. The Indo-European 
elements of the Caucasian epics may not be restricted within the limits of Iranian 
and Scytho-Sarmato-Alanian (Ossetic) traditions and would have been developed 
as a result of Indo-European, Kartvelian, and North-Caucasian early contacts.°™ 


9? For the relation of the Indo-European, Hurrian, Kartvelian, and Northern-Caucasian 
terms for ‘silver,’ see Klimov 1964: 83-84; Starostin 1988: 131-132, 153; Diakonoff, 
Starostin 1988: 185. Starostin suggests that IE */arg* ‘silver,’ along with some other 
cultural terms have been borrowed from an ancient Northern-Caucasian dialect, yet the 
phonetic considerations suggest that the Northern-Caucasian terms most probably would 
have been borrowed from an Indo-European dialect of a sator type (Ivanov 1998: 154). 
For the possible Indo-Aryan elements in the Caucasian Nart epics, see A. Petrosyan 1997: 
110-118. 

593 Gamkrelidze, Ivanov 1984: 907-908, with references. Cf. Klimov 1964: 132. 

5% For those contacts, see Starostin 1988. 
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4. HA.A, HAYASA, HATTI, AND ETIU 

Until quite recently it was largely believed that the Armenians settled in the 
Armenian Highland after the collapse of the Hittite Kingdom, so the Armenian 
autonym Hay, which seemed to be inseparable from the local onomastics, was 
considered to have been borrowed from an indigenous non-Armenian population. 
However, as we have seen, the Armenian ethnonyms—Hay, Armen, and Gefni— 
are eponimized by the Armenian legendary patriarchs whose names are to be of 
native Armenian origins. 

The etymological connection between Hay and Hittite (< Hattic) Hatti has 
been considered since the end of the 19" century (P. Jensen). Indeed, hay may 
be regarded as the regular Armenian reflex of *hat’/-. I. Diakonoff, a staunch 
partisan of this view, has equated the Proto-Armenians with the “Eastern 
MuSkians” which, according to to him, came from the Balkans and settled in the 
southwest of the Armenian Highland in the 12" century BC. After the fall of the 
Hittite Kingdom the entire mixed population of the right bank of the Upper 
Euphrates valley were bracketed as Hatti “Hittites,” which became the self- 
designation of the “Eastern Muskians.” In their language this name could have 
sounded like *Aat’iyo- (with the suffix -/yo-; according to the rules of Old 
Armenian phonetics, this had to develop into *hayo- > hay, gen. pl. ^ayoc:??^ 

As we have seen in the preceding section, Diakonoff's idea on the Balkanic 
descent of the MuSkians is not supported by archaeological data. The MuSkians 
and other newcomers to the southwest of the Armenian Highland in the 12" 
century BC would have migrated from the north of the Armenian Highland, not 
from the west. 

There is much data indicating the historic connections between Hayk- 
Armenia and the kingdom of HayaSa-Azzi (-52 is a common formant in Hittite 
toponyms) to the northeast of the Hittite Empire, and the majority of 
contemporary competent scholars believe that the ethnonym Hay is associated 
with Haya&a (S. Yeremyan, G. Djahukyan, V. Ivanov, G. Sargsyan, et al.).°% 
Indeed, in Greek myth Armenos and his followers established Armenia in the 
region of Hayaša (Akilisene, Aia-Colchis); the main cult centers of the pre- 
Christian Armenian gods were concentrated there; the structures of the 
HayaSaean and Armenian pre-Christian pantheons, to a certain degree, are 
congruous with one another and may be compared with that of ethnogonic myth 





59^ See e.g., Diakonoff 1984: 126-127. 
99 This idea was proposed by N. Martirosyan (1924), K. Rot (1927), G. Ghapantsyan 
(1931), P. Kretschmer (1932), A. Khachatryan (1933), et al., see Ghapantsyan I: 11 ff.; 
Djahukian 1964: 10, with bibliography. 
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(see above, IV, 4). Furthermore, HayaSa has been juxtaposed with the early 
onomastic element Ha-a = Ha(yJa attested in Eblaite and Mesopotamian sources 
since the third millennium BC.>”” 

As we have seen, the Armenian autonym could have been associated with 
the epithetal name of the great god and derived from *Ha(s)- ‘burn’ and 
confounded with hay < *pot. Significantly, the second name of HayaSa Azzi 
has been compared with the Armenian hydronym Azord to the northwest of 
Greater Armenia which is to be etymologized in connection with Arm. azazem 
(az) ‘dry out’ ( *Hàs-g/h-).?? That is, both Hayaša and Azzi are derivable from 
*Ha(s)- ‘burn’ (e.g., Hay- and Azzi may be regarded as distinct dialectal reflexes 
of *fhja-t’é, cf. the *ti- > -y- and *-t/- > -zi- changes in Armenian and Hittite 
respectively). The HayaSaean city Arzia most probably geographically coincides 
with the Armenian city Arcn?? whose name is obviously derived from the 
Armenian reflex of IE *arg^. However, some HayaSaean names may be reliably 
etymologized on the basis of Balkanic (e.g., Karanni) and Anatolian (e.g., 
Huggana) languages.9?? 

Here I represent two new views on the ethnonym Hay. According to A. 
Movsisyan, Hay may be connected with the Sumerian A4.4*, one of the 
Sumerian denominations of the land S/Subur-Subari. Furthermore, Aratta of the 
Sumerian epic texts should be identified with S/Subur—they both were 
ideographically rendered as SU.KUR.RU. The name of Hayk is connected with 
that of Haya-Ea (Enki), who was associated with the sources of the Euphrates 
and Tigris. Thus, the inhabitants of S/Subur and Aratta may be identified as 
Proto-Armenians. °°! 





57 Ivanov 1983a: 30-33. According to the author, the new discoveries, particularly 
pertaining to the toponym and ethnonym Haya and its relation with Armi and Azi, 
“corroborate the correctness of G. A. Ghapantsyan's conclusions on the HayaSaean origin 
of the Armenians and absolute fallacy of all of the constructs of I. M. Diakonoff on the 
origin of the ethnonym Aay < *hati and other problems of Armenian ethnogenesis" (ibid: 
30, n. 31). See also Gamkrelidze, Ivanov 1984: 913. 

598 v. Khachatryan 1971: 138; Djahukyan 1976: 103; 1988a, I: 69. Azzi has also been 
compared with Arm. azn, gen. azin ‘people, tribe, generation, gens’ (Djahukian 1964: 79- 
80). 

59 v. Khachatryan 1971: 139-140, 145. 

609 Until 1987 G. Djahukian tried to show Anatolian and Thracian connections of the 
HayaSaean onomastics. From 1987 onward he has tried to discover traces of Armenian 
language in the proper names of Hayasa and surroundings (e.g., in Urartu), see especially 
Djahukian 1988; 1988a; 1990; 1992a. The author almost never uses cultural and 
anthropological assertions, yet his work shows that in the ancient onomastics of the region 
there is a large number of names which may have irreproachable Armenian etymologies. 

61 Movsisyan 1992; 2000. 
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It may be added that the Subarean Ar(a)m- is to be related with the Indo- 
European *ré-mo- ‘dark, black,’ while the name of Aratta is comparable with the 
name of Ara the Handsome (*7/7--to-. Thus, the three key stems of the 
Armenian ethnogonic myth which were related with the essential ethno- 
toponyms of Armenia (HayK, Armenia, "plain of Ara") have probable 
etymological parallels in the early onomastics of the south of the Armenian 
Highland. 

The survived vocabulary and onomastics of the Subareans may not be 
regarded as Indo-European in general. Nevertheless, the mountaineous land 
S/Subur, most probably, was populated by heterogeneous ethnic groups, and an 
Indo-European component could have constituted a part of its population.9?? 

Since 1984, in a series of studies I have tried to show that the land Etiuni 
or Etiuhi of the Urartian inscriptions may be identified as the pre-Urartian 
Armenia. The territory of this country principally coincided with Ayrarat, the 
central province of Greater Armenia and domain of historic dynasties. In the 
ethnogonic myth, Hayk’s son Aramaneak moved to the Ararat plain, the center of 
the Ayrarat province, where his son established the first Armenian capital 
Armawir there. The subsequent events took place in this province and its central 
plain until Aram, who extended the borders of Greater Armenia, and his son, the 
last divine patriarch Ara the Handsome, who was killed there and became the 
eponym of Ayrarat “plain of Ara.” 

In Armenian legendary tradition, the Van centered Urartian kingdom is 
eponymized by the Assyrian queen Samiram-Semiramis. According to Xorenaci 
and Anonym, she conquers the Ayrarat centered Armenia, kills its ruler Ara the 
Handsome, builds the city of Van and its famous irrigation canal ("Samiram's 
canal”), and is murdered at the shores of Lake Van. This mythic story 
corresponds to the events of the early history of Urartu (end of the 9" and 
beginning of the 8" c. BC): the founding of the capital TuSpa-Van, building of the 
great canal, and the conquest of Etiuni (the city of TuSpa and the canal were 
built by the Urartian kings Sarduri I [c. 835-824 BC] and Minua [810-786] 
respectively; the conquest of Etiuni began I3puini [824-810] and accomplished 
Minua and Argisti I [786-764]).9'^ The historic prototype of Samiram-Semiramis, 


62 Interestingly, Subur*, Su“! are comparable with Sumer. subur'pig' and IE *su- idem. 
The deity NinSubur may be regarded as the ‘lord/ledy of Subur/pig’ (see MNM s.v.), cf. 
Aram- (‘black’) as one of the key ethno-toponyms of Subur and the important role of the 
boar/pig in the charactery of the Indo-European "black hero." 

603 See A. Petrosyan 1997: 143-147, with bibliography. 

604 Semiramis was regarded as the erector of many other famous building constructions 
elsewhere, see e.g., Borzhak 1978. 
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Queen Sammuramat (810-806), the wife of Šamši-Adad V (823-811), was a 
junior contemporary of Aramu the Urartian (c. 860-840), who in historic context 
should be identified with the patriarch Aram, Ara the Handsome's father. 
Accordingly, the war between Ara the Handsome and Samiram, and subsequent 
conquest of Armenia, can be considered as mythicized reflections of the 
occupation of Etiuni by the Urartian kings. Moreover, the homeland of the mythic 
Ara the Handsome, early Armenia, should be identified with Urart. Etiuni. 99^ 

According to Xorenaci and Anonym, the Ayrarat province and Ararat plain 
had already been occupied by the Haykids (= Armenians) for seven generations 
before Ara the Handsome, so in people's memory Ayrarat was conceived of as 
the center of Armenia before the reign of queen Samiram (before the Urartian 
conquest). Ayrarat would have been conceived of as the second center of 
Armenian cosmogony, and those seven generations should be interpreted 
figuratively, as a whole epoch of creation and development of nation. 

Etiu-ni/hi (Etio according to I. Diakonoff) may be compared with an early 
prototype of the ethnonym Hay < *hayo- < *hat'iyo- (-ni and -hi are Urartian 
suffixes). In the Urartian cuneiform writing Proto-Arm. *hat'iyo- could have been 
transcribed as Atiu- (not Aatiu- since cuneiform / corresponds to x). It should be 
reminded that cuneiform £ corresponds to Arm. £, and o is transliterated as u. 
The initial e instead of a may be explained, e.g., as a reflection of different 
sounds of a in Urartian and "Etiunian" (Urart. &// in some other cases 
corresponds to Arm. a). Thus, Atiu- (Et"jo-) can be considered the Urartian 
designation of Armenians. 

In the onomastics of Etiuni there are numerous names which could be 
interpreted as Proto-Armenian (e.g., the land of the dragon stones, Welikuni « 
IE *we/- was located in Etiuni). Here I will confine myself to pointing out the 
probable Armenian origin of the name of the only king who could be regarded as 
the ruler of the entire Etiuni: Dius-ini (UKW 155c, line 51), or possibly, T-ius-ini, 
inasmuch as di may be read as t-/ as well. It is obviously comparable with the 
Indo-European (especially Balkanic) anthroponymic pattern *deiwo- ‘god’ + 
*g'en- birth, kin,’ cf. Greek Diogenes, Thrac. Diuzeni, Diazenus, etc. (cf. also Gk. 
Thiogeneis, from theos 'god").9" For the Armenian interpretation, cf. dik, gen. 





$95 Interestingly, in the 10" century Arab historiographer Masudi, the Armenians defeated 
Samiram's son and brought Assyria under tribute, which would reflect the historic victories 
of Minua and Argisti over Assyria, see Ter-Ghevondyan 1965. 

$06 See e.g., Diakonoff 1984: 134, n. 21. 

607 For those Balkanic names, see e.g., Gindin 1981: 42, 64, 77. 
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pl. diwc' ‘gods,°8 or tiw ‘daytime’ (< *deiwo- ‘god,’ ‘day’) and cin ‘birth, kin.’ 
Urart. s-, as has been repeatedly stressed, corresponds to Arm. c, the specific 
Armenian reflex of IE *g7 which indicates the Armenian origin of the name. 

The foregoing shows how intricate the problem of Armenian ethnogenesis 
is. However, these views are not necessarily alternative, and the adduced 
contradictive data, at least tentatively, can be brought together. Here I represent 
an attempt to reconcile some considered hypotheses, which by no means 
excludes the possibilities of alternative solutions. The whole problem will be 
considered in another work. 

The Hattians were the pre-Hittite inhabitants of Anatolia. Hattic shared 
significant structural characteristics and probably was related with the Northwest 
Caucasian (Abkhazo-Adyghian) languages.°!° The ancestors of the Northern- 
Caucasian peoples, including Hattians, were in contact with the Indo-European 
tribes since the third millenium BC and earlier.°! 

As we have seen, many ancient ethnonyms of the Armenian Highland are 
associated with theonyms of the thunder god myth. Moreover, several Hattian 
names of the thunder god myth (Purulli, Inara, Taru, Sulikatte) were probably 
borrowed from an Indo-European language (note that this also holds true for 
Hurro-Urartian). So, it is not inconceivable that the Hattian ethnonym Hat’/ has 
also been borrowed from an early cognate or predecessor of Arm. Hay and Hayk. 

The Indo-Europeans formed the ruling classes and established their own 
dynasties in the conquered lands everywhere. Their chiefs, or “kings,” were 


68 This word is regarded either as a parallel to Gk. theos or borrowing from an Indo- 
European language. 

$9? In this connection characteristic is J. Russell's biased article on the formation of the 
Armenian nation (1997), where the HayaSaean hypothesis is ascribed to some unnamed 
Armenian scholars [p. 26] (in fact, it has been proposed and admitted by many Armenian, 
Western, and Soviet competent scholars). Here, as well as in the other works of this 
author, the facts and dates are askew. According to him, "the "Hittite" or Hattic language 
spoken in central Anatolia belonged to the Western branch of Indo-European" [p. 25] 
(Hattic is not an Indo-European language and not identical with Hittite); "in the ninth 
century BC, Urartu, led by King Aramu, conquered tracts in Media" [p. 27] (the author 
ascribes the deeds of the legendary patriarch Aram to the historic King Aramu); the 
fortress-cities TeiSebaini and Erebuni (= Yerevan) were established by Argisti II, father of 
Rusa II [p. 27] (Erebuni was established by Argisti I, father of Sarduri II, while TeiSebaini 
was probably built a century later); Vahagn stole kindling "from the heavenly woodshed of 
the mighty Bel" [p. 32] (in the legend, Vahagn stole strow from BarSam), etc. It is a 
wonder that such an opus has been published in a book that claims to be a scientific 
rendering of the history of the Armenian people, see A. Petrosyan 2000. 

610 See e.g., Ivanov 1983; 1985. 

511 See e.g., Gamkrelidze, Ivanov 1984: 882-883; Starostin 1988. 
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regarded as the earthly counterparts of the thunder and war god, particularly in 
Anatolia. The predecessor of Hatt. Hati- could be conceived as an epithetal 
(dialectal) name of the Indo-European thunder god (a derivative of *Ha- ‘burn,’ 
see above II, 2). The epithet of the patriarch of the gods could become the title 
of the earthly rulers and patriarchs, thence the generic name of the patriarchs’ 
families, clans, the ruling elite, and consequently, the whole people (cf. the 
relation of Arm. Hayk and Hay).8? 

This ethnonym might have been spread throughout vast areas of the 
Armenian Highland and Anatolia, inherited and adopted by various tribes. It 
would have been developed and transformed according to the rules of their own 
languages (e.g., in Armenian, it was confounded with the Armenian reflex of IE 
*poti-).9? 

The cuneiform / corresponds rather to Arm. x, than /, so the derivation of 
Arm. Hay from the Hittite Hatti and Hayasa is problematic.9^ Here, I would 
quote J. Greppin's hypothesis: those instances in which the Hittite words have 7 
and the Armenian correspondent has /, would reflect a genetic tie, while the 
correspondence of Hittite and Hurro-Urartian 4 and Armenian x indicates a loan 
relationship (from Hitt., Hurro-Urart. to Arm.).9? That is, Arm. Hay may not be 
regarded as a borrowing from Hatti. Contrarily, the Hattian Hatti may be derived 
from an Indo-European prototype or cognate of the Armenian hay, while A in 
Hayasa (= Xayasa) could represent a Hittite rendering of the local ^ay-.9! 


612 Notably, the Hittite regal titles, usually regarded as of Hattic origins, could have been 
Indo-European, see Puhvel 1989. 

$3 Tt is largely believed that there are no authentic data to chronologize *p- > h- 
development in Armenian. Nevertheless, the metamorphosis of IE *p- > *f- > hin 
Armenian parallels to p- > f- in Hattic and Hurrian (cf. e.g., purulli/uurulli [= furulli| 
writings in the cuneiform texts). So, it is likely that the first stage of this development 
which was shared by the ancient languages of the region, was accomplished by the time 
preceding the disappearance of Hattic and Hurrian as spoken languages. 

614 See Diakonoff 1984: 200-201, n. 120. 

$5 Greppin 1995. 

616 Ih the Armenian version the "black and white myth," as we have seen, the land Hayk' 
was called Armenia by the name of Aram after he defeated his last adversary at Mt. 
Argayos. Here I represent once more some versions of the "black and white myth" where 
certain names recal Arm. Hay. 1.(Greece, Armenia) Armenos the Argonaut sailed to A/a 
Colchis and established Armenia. 2.(India) The "black hero" Rama defeated Arjuna, the 
king of the Ha/haya tribe. 3.(Iran) The gift (= son) of the "dark" Spenta Armaiti 
Spentodata-Isfandiyar defeated Arojataspa-Arjasp, the king of the Hyaona-Xyon tribe. 
4.(Greece) The god of darkness Hermes killed Argos, who watched Io, the eponym of the 
Ionian Sea. 5.(Ireland) The dark Cuchulainn watched the dark bull of Ulster, which 
eventually killed the white bull of Connaught: Findbennach Ai "White horned Ai." Evidentlly, 
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5. HURRIANS AND URARTIANS 

Xorenaci mentioned three sons of Hayk: Aramaneak, Xor and Manawaz. 
The eldest, Aramaneak, mentioned in Anonym as the eponym of the Armenians 
instead of Aram, left his father’s domain in the north of Lake Van to his brothers 
and moved himself to the Ararat plain, the center of the Ayrarat province. 
Manawaz and Xor became the eponyms of the districts and princely houses of 
their father’s domain (Manawazeank' and Xorxorunik’). 

The three sons of Hayk may be compared with the three eponymic sons of 
the mythic forefathers in various traditions, cf. e.g., the three sons of Iran. 
Oraeétaona and of Germ. Mannus, the eponyms of countries and tribes in Iranian 
and Germanic myths. Moreover, the name of Aramaneak (cf. *aryomen-), the 
eponym of the historic center of Armenia, is comparable with those of Irej and 
Irmin, the eponyms of the centers of the Iranian and Germanic universes (see 
above, III, 1), whereas the name of Manawaz may be compared with Iran. 
Manus-ci@ra ('Seed/son of Manus’ or ‘Born on Mt. Manus’)-Manucehr, grandson 
of Airik-Irej, and Germ. Mannus (cf. *manu-‘man’).°!” 

Thus, the myth of Hayk’s three sons seems to be a late historicized version 
of an Indo-European protomyth. Moreover, the sons of Hayk may be considered 
in the context of tripartite ideology: Hayk’s inheritor Aramaneak, similar to his 
presumable Indo-European counterparts (e.g., Aryaman) would represent the 
first function; Xor, the eponym of the "select and valiant men, lancers and 
swordsmen” (Xorenaci I, 12; II, 7), would have been associated with the second 
function; Manawaz, the counterpart of the Greek third function representative 
Minyas (see below) could be connected with the third function. 

Xof became the eponym of the Xofxofuni princely family and the 
Xofxofunik' district (reduplication of roots is not infrequent in ethno-toponyms). 
This hero's name is evidently comparable with the ethnonym of the Hurrians: 


the surmisable counterparts of Arm. Hay in those myths may not be regarded as the 
reflexes of Hitt. Hatti. 

9" For a probable Slavic version of the myth of the primordial man * manu- and his three 
successors, see Trestik 1991: 37. 

618 Note also that the sons of Hayk may be juxtaposed with the sons of Noah, see above, I, 
6. 
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cuneiform Hurri = Xofo > Arm. Xof (cf. Hebr. H-óri, Gk. Choraios),°'° which 
could be somehow associated with Hurro-Urart. Aurad/‘warrior, guardsman.'??? 

Teššub has two bovine sons: Seri and Hurri ("Sunset and ‘Sunrise’). The 
bull calf Hurri may be regarded as the eponym of the Hurrians.9?! 
Correspondingly, Seri may represent the eponym of the Urartians, the second 
branch of the Hurro-Urartian unity. The kings of Urartu called themselves "the 
kings of Šuri,” i.e., Suri figured as the Urartian equivalent of the Assyrian term 
Urartu. According to I. Diakonoff, Suri would present the original Urartian 
autonym (Sur/-/i‘Urartians’).°? The alternation of Hurr. //e Urart. uis common,°~4 
so, the bull calf Seri may be regarded as the Hurrian version of the Urartian 
eponym Suri. 

Manawaz is the eponym of the princely family Manawazean and the central 
city of the Hark’ district—Manazkert < Manawazakert ‘built by Manawaz' (Turk. 
Melazgirt) situated on the left side of the Aracani River. Xof and Manawaz are 
associated with the north of Lake Van, and moreover, Manawaz's son Baz 
eponymizes the west of the Lake Van and the lake itself ( Bznuneac' cov ‘sea of 
Bznunis’ [descendants of Baz]). Since the 9" century BC the Lake Van region 
was the core of the Urartian state. Therefore, Manawaz, the brother of the 
eponym of the Hurrians may be regarded as the eponym of the Urartians. 
Significantly, Manawaz's name has been considered as an Iranianized version of 
the original Urartian Mi/enua (erg. Menuaše).® Thus, the myth of the sons of 
Hayk would combine Armenian, Hurro-Urartian, and Iranian elements. 


619 On Xof, in this context, see Ghapantsyan 1961: 114-115; I: 280-281; II: 286; Djahukian 
1981: 55; 1987: 422-423 (this name, at least theoretically, may be etymologized on Iranian 
ground, cf. x"arr ‘happiness’ = Avest. xvaroanah, yet nevertheless H. Acharyan has 
considered it as of obscure origin, see HAnB, s.v.). Arm. xof ‘niggard’ has also been 
compared to that ethnonym. For such appellative use of ethnonyms cf. e.g., Arm. part'ev 
‘Parthian,’ ‘burly fellow.’ For the ethnonym of the Hurrians, see Diakonoff 1984: 132, n. 12. 

The -uni suffix is frequent in the toponyms and related dynastic surnames of Armenia and 
is believed to be of Hurro-Urartian origin, albeit the survival of the last vowel in Armenian is 
not completely clear, see Djahukian 1987: 441-442 (in Armenian context -/ < *-/ya). 
Moreover, this suffix is used with the Armenian and Iranian stems as well, cf. e.g., Arcruni, 
Bagratuni. 

$2 See Wilhelm 1992: 21. 

621 See e.g., Diakonoff 1981a: 81; 1984: 145, n. 4; cf. Haas 1994: 319. 

$2 [n a bilingual inscription Šuri corresponds with Assyr. Kissat/ ‘multitude, totality, 
world,’ see UKN: 408. 

$23 Diakonoff 1992: 53; see also Wilhelm 1993. 

64 Diakonoff 1971: 61; 1981a: 83. 

$55 Djahukian 1987: 441; see also Inglizian 1947: 30, with earlier bibliography. For the 
names of Manawaz and Baz, see HAn&s.v.; Ghapantsyan 1961: 124; Djahukian 1981: 55. 
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Aramaneak's son Ar(a)mayis establishes the first Armenian capital Armawir 
in the Ararat plain. Armawir's site overlaps the Urartian city of Argistihinili, built 
by King Argisti I, so the legendary Aramayis probably overshadowed the historic 
Argisti I. These names are comparable with the key roots of the Indo-European 
"black and white myth" and may indicate the Indo-European Kentum type origin 
of the name of Argisti (see above, II, 5). 

Armenos the Argonaut and his companions established Armenia in the 
northwest of the Armenian Highland (cf. Aia-Colchis). This region was included in 
the kingdoms of Haya&a and Diauhi during the 147-13" and the 97-8" centuries 
BC, respectively. 

As the Argonauts were regarded as the descendants of the legendary King 
Minyas (= Minuas) of Orchomenos and were persistently called Minya/ 'Minyans' 
one may suppose that their voyage originally was a tale of the mysterious 
Minyan (= Minuan) people.99 Remarkably, the name of Minyas, the eponym of 
the legendary Minyans coincides with that of the Urartian King Minua, 
presumable eponym of the Urartians in Armenian ethnogonic myth. Furthermore, 
the names of the Argonaut myth—Armenos, Minyans, Argo—are comparable to 
those of the kings of Urartu—Erimena,9" Minua, Argisti. Also, Aia, Armenos, and 
Minyans (= Argonauts) of the Greek myth are comparable with the Armenian 
Hayk, Aramaneak, and Manawaz, which may support the juxtaposition of Minua 
and Manawaz. 

Minua (graphically: Meinua, Menua) was one of the greatest kings of Urartu 
(810-786 BC). He and his son, Argisti I (786-764 BC), among other conquests, 
occupied and destroyed the powerful kingdom of Diauhi (= Arm. province Tayk', 
situated in the area of former HayaSa). Later on, during the reign of Argisti’s son 
Sarduri II the land Qulha (= Colchis) was mentioned in the same area.9? Thus, 


Manawaz is identified with Monobazos, the Iranian dynastic name of the kings of Adiabene 
(see below); Baz is compared with Bazaios, a diminutive of Monobazos, Arm. (« Iran.) 
bazé ‘hawk, falcon,’ and the Hurro-Anantolian personal name Bazi/a. It should be noted 
that the derivation of the ethno-toponym Bznuni from Baz is pure invention (Bznuni may be 
derived rather from Buz- or Biz-). Granted the Balkanic associations of the name of 
Manawaz, one may recall the Thracian personal names Byzas, Byzes, Bozos, and the 
ethnonym Bysnaioi (part of the Bebrykes [Steph. Byz.]; cf. IE *bhugo-‘goat’). 

626 Characteristically, the dynastic saga of Orchomenos has been considered to be one of 
the exceptional examples of Indo-European mythology in Greece, see Vian 1960a: 222- 
224. Minyas, who had large revenues and was the first to build a treasury, is considered a 
third function figure (note also that the Minyans [Argonauts] set sail for Colchis in search of 
the Golden Fleece). 

827 This is the patronymic of Rusa III, one of the last kings of Urartu (7 century BC). 

68 In Strabo (XI, 14, 11), the companions of Armenos, establishing Armenia, settled in 
Akilisene (to the northwest of the Armenian Highland) and Sispiritis, up to Kalachene and 
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the Argonaut myth could represent a mythicized reflection of not only the Greek 
colonization of Colchis, but also the Urartian annexation of that region, which 
was successively called Haya$a, Diauhi, and Qulha during the 14-8" 
centuries.°? 

The ruling elite of Urartu, judging by the names of their kings, seems to 
have been of Indo-European origin. Bearing in mind the Armenian etymologies of 
the names of the first king of Urartu Aramu and one of his royal cities Ars-aSku, 
one may conclude that the first king of Urartu was an Armenian ruler and the 
Armenians inhabited Ars-aSku. After Aramu, the dynasty apparently was 
changed, and a new capital city was built; furthermore, some names of the new 
dynasty had good parallels in the Balkans.9?? 

Argo-, Argisti and Argistihinili represent a Kentum type reflex of IE *arg~. 
Significantly, P. Kretschmer and R. Eisler compared Minua and Argisti (= Argisto) 
with Gk. Minos and argestés ‘white, bright’ respectively.9?! 

The ethnonym Armen was never used by the Armenians in historical times. 
According to the Greek myth, Armenos and his companions came from the 
Balkans. Moreover, the name of Armenos, related with the Thessalian toponym 
Armenion/Ormenion in Strabo, may be regarded as a Balkanic name (in a 
linguistic sense). This also holds true for Ar(a)mayis (cf. Greco-Egypt. Armais) 
and his city Armawir, gen. Armawray, Gk. Armaouira, Armaouria (cf. Thrac. bria 
‘fort’). 

Thus, the Urartians could have been a people who resulted from an Indo- 
European, non-Armenian overlay upon a Hurro-Urartian tribe. The ruling elite of 
Urartu, especially the second dynasty of the kingdom, seems to have been of a 





Adiabene on the ulterior side of the Armenian Mountains. Adiabene was a kingdom in 
Northern Mesopotamia situated between the Greater and Lesser Zab Rivers (the core 
territory of former Assyria). Monobazos (= Arm. Manawaz) was the dynastic name of 
Adiabene’s rulers (1% century BC-1* century AD), so, Manawaz may eponymize the 
legendary “Minyan” companions of Armenos who settled in Higher Armenia (former 
HayaSa) and then moved on to Adiabene. For Monobazos' dynasty, see Melkonyan 1980: 
61-62. 

$2 For the earliest location of Qulha, see Melikishvili 1962. 

$39 The Indo-European and western (Lycian, Greek, Cretan, Etruscan) connections of Urartu 
and its ruling eilte were considered in the works of western scholars of the early 20" 
century (C. F. Lehmann-Haupt, P. Kretschmer, et al.). The ruling elite of Urartu was 
regarded as of Indo-European descent migrated from the west of Asia Minor (Lycia), see 
Lehmann-Haupt 1931: passim; 1936: 261, 267. This idea was rejected by Soviet scholars 
partly on the basis of ideological reasons. For a criticism of the western “old” Urartology, 
see Piotrovskij 1944: 44-48, with references. 

$31 For Kretschmer's and Eisler's interpretations of the names of the Urartian kings, see 
Lehmann-Haupt 1931: 900-902, with bibliography; see also Piotrovskij 1944: 47. 
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Greek-related—"Thraco-Phrygian", "Mu3kian," "Minyan'"—origin, and the 
Argonaut myth could be regarded as the ethnogony of that ruling class. 
Moreover, the Greek legend of the Thesalian homeland of the Armenians, 
paradoxically, could reflect the Balkanic connections of the Urartian elite. Also, 
the identity of the Armenian Ar(a)mayis and Greco-Egyptian Armais (cf. also Lyk. 
Armais), as well as certain Armeno-Trojan and Armeno-Roman exclusive epic 
correspondences might have been conditioned by the influence of the western 
cognates of the Urartian elite. 

The conquest of Diauhi occurred in the beginning of the 8* century BC. 
The first version of the Argonaut myth too might have been created in the 8" 
century BC.9? Nevertheless, in Greek tradition the Argonaut journey was 
associated with heroes’ generation preceding the Trojan War (the 13" century 
BC), and moreover, the typical Balkanic names of HayaSa and surroundings are 
attested in the 15"-13"" centuries BC. 

The first parallel of the Urartian anthroponym Minua/Menua appears in an 
inscription of the Sumerian prince Gudea (22™ century BC): the Menua 
Mountains,” which may be juxtaposed with the land Minyas of Nikolaus of 
Damaskus. “There is above Minyas in Armenia a great mountain called Baris, to 
which, as the story goes, many people had fled for refuge in the flood and were 
saved; they say too that a certain man, floating in an ark, grounded on the 
summit...” (Josephus Ant. Jud. I, 95). 

It is obvious that Mt. Baris is to be identified with the mountains of 
Masu/Masius/Tur Abdin and/or Nibur/Cudi-dag where Berossus and several 
traditions locate the myth of the primordial man. In the Armenian tradition this 
area (Kadmeac' tun ‘home of Kadmeans,' i.e., Kadmuhi/Katmuhu of Middle and 
Neo-Assyrian texts) has been eponymized by Kadmos, grandson of Hayk. The 
name Kadmos is believed to be connected to the West Semitic gdm ‘first,’ 
‘ancient,’ ‘east’ (cf. also ‘Adam qadmon, see above, I, 6). Consequently, Kadmos 
of the ethnogonic myth might be regarded as a personification of the West 
Semitic element of Armenia’s south. Nevertheless, the Kadmuhians are 
considered to have been a group of Hurrians.9^ Arm. Kadmos coincides with Gk. 
Kadmos. The latter was the son of the Phoenician king Agenor, Belos’ brother. 
Zeus took the form of a magnificent bull and abducted Kadmos' sister Europe to 


632 See MNMI: 100. 

$33 RISA: 184-185; AWET: 269. 

634 Cf, the names of the twelve-century BC Kadmuhian rulers: Kali-Te&$ub, Kili-TeSSub, 
beside the typical Hurro-Urartian —(u)A/ suffix in the name of the land. Note that Tessub is 
of Indo-European origin. Moreover, some names of the kings seem to be Luwian, see 
Diakonoff 1984: 68, with references. 
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Crete where she bore to her divine consort Minos and Rhadamantys. In search of 
his sister, Kadmos went to Greece and there established Kadmea, the citadel of 
Thebe.9?? 

The Akkadian twin mount Masu (‘Twin’) is identified with the ancient 
Ugaritic twin mounds Targhu/izziza and Sharrumagi, related with the Anatolian 
theonyms Tarhu- (the thunder god) and Saruma (son of TeSub).99 The Indo- 
European origin of the former is above suspicion, i.e., these mountains would 
have been associated with the Indo-European myths since the second half of the 
second millenium BC at latest. 

According to B. Lincoln, the central characters of the Indo-European 
cosmo- and anthropogonic myth were two brothers, ‘Man’ (*Manu-), the 
progenitor of mankind, and his brother ‘Twin’ ( *Yermo-), who traveled together 
accompanied by an ox. 'Man' offered up the ox and 'Twin' (first ritual sacrifice). 
The various parts of their bodies were used to create the material universe and 
human tripartite society.57 In the Indo-European traditions Mt. Māšu would have 
been juxtaposed with the mythic primordial twins. Accordingly, *manu and the 
primordial ox would have been juxtaposed with Menua-Minyas and Taurus ‘Bull’ 
Mountains, respectively. Interestingly, the name of the Cretan eponym Minos, 
which has been compared with Urart. Minua, in spite of phonological problems, 
may also be considered in the context of Indo-European anthropogonyS$? (cf. 
also the name of Minotaur Minos + tauros). 

A. Kifishin, localizing the Menua Mountains in the region of the lands of 
Aram and Tabra/Tibar attested to in Mesopotamian sources of the last centuries 





635 For the land Kadmuhi, see RLA 1976-80, s.v. For the name of Kadmos: Adontz 1908: 
557-558; Djahukian 1981: 56, with bibliography; Astour 1967: 152 ff., 222-223, cf. the 
names Qdm, Qadume, Bene Qadem, Qdmn, Qadumu from Syria, Palestine and 
Mesopotamia (the West Semites in the south of the Armenian Highland are attested since 
the end of the third millenium BC). On the other hand, Indo-European etymologies have 
been proposed, see DELG s.v.; Toporov 1977b: 218-10, n. 10, 13. The -os ending of Arm. 
Kadmos might indicate a Greek source of the name, but yet cf. the names of certain 
mountains of the region: Tawros, Zagros, Arnos, Artos, Grgros (=Grgur), which might have 
been derived from a Greek related Indo-European substratum. 

636 Gaster 1975: 197-198, n. c, 199 (these names are transliterated also as Targhuzizza and 
Tharumegi, see e.g., AWET: 135). These mounds may be juxtaposed with the towns of 
KibSa (royal city of Qumenu, cult center of TeS3ub) and Sarum situated on the tops of Mt. 
Nibur, see 7U s.v. 

$7 Lincoln 1986: 69 ff.; 1991: 7 ff. 

638 See e.g., Lincoln 1991: 40, 47, n. 69. Note that *manu-‘man’ is derived from IE *men- 
‘to have in mind’ (the mindful one’). As for the association of *manu- with the mountains, 
cf. the name of Mt. Manus in the Avestan Hara Borozaiti range. Note also that Urart. Minua 


has been compared with Arm. manuk ‘little boy’ < */men-u-, see Djahukian 1986: 55. 
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of the third millennium BC to the south of the Armenian Highland, and 
juxtaposing Tabra/Tibar with the Taurus, considered the Urartian royal names 
Aramu and Minua as etymologically connected to those early toponyms.°2? 

This onomastic complex is inseparable from the names of Cretan and 
Colchian mythological cycles of Greek mythology. So it therefore is probable that 
this complex was formed in the east and then moved to the west." Notably, the 
Argonaut myth might be considered as a reminiscence of the early homeland of 
the Greeks and other Paleobalkanic peoples in the Armenian Highland and 
adjacent regions.°* 
































Northern Aramu, Arman, | Menua Teššub | Kadmuhi 
Mesopotamia | etc. 
Urartu Aramu, Minua Teišeba 
Erimena, 
Arme, etc. 
Armenia Aram, Manawaz Kadmos 
Aramaneak 
Greece Armenos, Minyas, Minyans, | Theseus | Kadmos 
Armenion cf. Minos, 
Minotaur 





6. THE ANCESTORS AND DESCENDANTS OF HAYK: PREHISTORIC 
MOVEMENTS 

In Armenian biblicized prehistory Hayk was regarded as the son of 
T'orgom, the eponym of the country of Tegarama-Lakarama-Beth Thogarma in 
Cappadocia, situated to the west of the confluence of the Upper Euphrates with 
the Aracani. Torgom himself was represented as the descendant of 
Gomer/Gamer, the eponym of Cappadocia, Arm. Gamirk' (Gen. X, 2-3; Xorenac'i 
I, 5; I, 9; I, 12). As has been noted, Hayk represents the epicized version of the 
thunder god and his patronymic T'orgom might have been conflated with the 
name of the Anatolian thunder god Tarhun-. 


639 Kifishin 1965: 66. 

$9 Note that those onomastic coincidences characterize the south of the Armenian 
Highland as an area of early contacts between the Semitic, Hurro-Urartian, and Indo- 
European tribes (cf. Semitic *fawr- and Indo-European */awro- ‘bull;’ Hurro-Urartian 
TeSSub-TeiSeba and Greek Theseus; Semitic Qam, and Greek Kadmos; Urart. Minua, Gk. 
Minos and Minyas). 

641 Gamkrelidze, Ivanov 1984: 908. 
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The name of Aram (Dark, Black’), the second incarnation of Hayk, mey be 
somehow associated with Tegarama (the element -arma in Beth Togarma was 
juxtaposed with the ethnonym Armen since the 19" century). Aram defeated his 
adversary in this area which was called “First Armenia” in Greek and could be 
considered the “primeval” Armenia. Thus, the eponyms of Armenia associated 
with the area to the west of the juncture of the Aracani and Euphrates. 

The prototype of the Armenian hydronym Aracani was first attested as 
Ars-ania (= Arcaniya) in the Assyrian sources of the mid-9" century BC for the 
lower streams of the river (i.e., the area of ISuwa-Cop'k’, the eastern neighbor of 
Tegarama). As we have seen, this hydronym is to be connected to the Armenian 
reflex of IE *Harg~ ‘white, bright,’ one of the widespread roots in Indo-European 
onomastics, particularly, in hydronyms (with the suffix -ani < *-a-niyo/à).9? 

The Upper Euphrates was called Mala in Hittite, Meli(a) in Urartian, and 
Melas in Greek, cf. IE *me/- ‘black.’ Characteristically, it is called Kara-su ‘Black 
water’ in Turkish. The headwaters of the Upper Euphrates were regarded as a 
“dark land,” and the great god of this area himself was connected with the 
"darkness" (see above, IV, 4).°° 

Evidently, the considered names reflect certain mythological and 
cosmological ideas on the black and white opposition. The areas of the 
headwaters and western bank of the Upper Euphrates, its supreme gods and the 
river itself were juxtaposed with the “dark, black,” whereas the major eastern 
tributary of the river was called “bright, white.” 

Toponyms, especially hydronyms, represent the earliest strata of 
languages, and the names of Mala and Arcania might have existed many 
centuries before their first attestations. Anyhow, the river Arcania along whth the 
homophonic town to the southwest of Lake Van**6 can substantiate the presence 
of the Armenian speaking people in this region before the mid-9" century BC, i.e. 
before the formation of the Urartian state.°*” 


642 See e.g., Yeremyan 1971: 233. 

643 For this etymology of Aracani, see A. Petrosyan 1991: 113, n. 62; Jihanyan 1991: 252- 
253; S. Petrosyan 1991: 130-131. The original *Arcani (< *Arcaniya = Assyr. Ars-anía, Gk. 
Arsanías) would have been transformed into Aracani later, by analogy with numerous 
Armenian toponyms with initial Ara-. 

644 See e.g., RG7C 6: 537; Diakonoff 1984: 199-200, n. 119; Avetisyan 1984: 24-25. 

$5 Note that the Metraget River of the Tarawn district (one of the tributaries of the 
Aracani) was also called Met (cf. *me/-) in Armenian and Kara-su in Turkish, see Yeremyan 
1963: 70. 

646 For the town Ars-/zania, see 7U s.v. 

$77 The Upper Euphrates’ basin has usually been considered the center of formation of the 
Armenian people. As we have seen, the name of [Suwa “the land of the Horse" itself might 
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In Xorenaci and Anonym, Hayk migrated from Babylon after the 
construction of Babel. This could have been developed under the Biblical 
influence, therefore it has been surmised that the original legend would tell 
Hayk’s move from Tegarama—"Home of T'orgom.'**? Nevertheless, the deeds of 
Hayk and Aram occurrred in the south of the Armenian Highland par excellence, 
on the border of Mesopotamia. Two early key ethno-toponyms of this region, 
HA.A (= §/Subur) and Aram-, coincides with the names of Hayk and Aram. 
Moreover, HA.A appeared in the earliest onomastics of the south of Mesopotamia 
as well (see above, II, 2; VI, 4). The personal name Subur, one of the most 
commonly used names in the early Sumerian tradition, could authenticate the 
archaeologically attested early contacts between Sumer and the south of 
Armenia. 

Hayk sojourned first “at the foot of a mountain” to the south of Greater 
Armenia, then left it to his grandson, Aramaneak’s son Kadmos. During the third 
millennium BC the territory of Kadmuhi constituted a part of Subartu. Since the 
end of the third millennium onward this region was a locale of intensive ethnic 
contacts between various tribes: Subareans, Hurrians, West Semites and Indo- 
Europeans.°°° Various traditions localize there the myth of the primordial man 
and his sons. Interestingly, Xor, Manawaz and Kadmos, presumable eponyms of 
the Hurrians, Urartians, and Kadmuhians were derived from Hayk, i.e., they were 
regarded as Armenians, and not Pre-Armenians—Xorenaci mentioned a pre- 
Haykid population in the domains of Kadmos, Manawaz, and Xof, which was 
submitted to Hayk. 

From Kadmuhi, Hayk moved on to the north of Lake Van, the province 
Hark', which, in the context of ethnogonic myth, may be regarded as the first 
real center of the Armenians in Armenia (note that the first cosmogonic actions— 
Bel's murder and funeral—were also localized in the area of Lake Van). Hayk's 
elder son Aramaneak, the second eponym of the Armenians in Anonym, moved 
on to the north, the Ayrarat province, Urart. Etiuni, which became the political, 
economic, and cultural center of historic Greater Armenia. Therefore Hark', the 
province of Hayk, may be considered the primary, or prehistoric predecessor of 
the historic, Ayrarat centered Armenia. 


be of Armenian origin. However, a few known personal names from ISuwa of the 14"-13" 
centuries BC are Anatolian and Hurrian, see Kossian 1997: 179, n. 15. Cop K, the Armenian 
name of this province, corresponds to Gk. Sophene, Urart. S: upani, Hitt. Zuppa. 

648 On Tegarama in this context see Diakonoff 1981; G. Sargsyan 1992; Kossian 1998. 

$9 Gelb 1944: 31-32. 

$9? See Avetisyan 1994: 239 ff., with bibliography. 
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The move of Hayk's elder son Aramaneak from the domain of his father, 
where his younger brothers Manawaz and Xor stayed as rulers, is not 
comprehensible enough. Bearing in mind that those brothers most probably 
represent the eponyms of the Hurrians and Urartians, one may assume that 
Aramaneak's move from his father’s land may be interpreted as the move of the 
Armenians to Etiuni under the pressure of the Hurro-Urartians. 

The ethnogonic myth dates these movements of Hayk and his descendants 
from before the times of the patriarch Aram, who, in historical context, should be 
identified with the first king of Urartu Aramu (mid-9"" century BC). Thus, in spite 
of methodological problem of the historical reconstruction on the basis of the 
myth, some prehistoric (pre-Urartian) movements of the Proto-Armenians may 
be supposed. Nevertheless, those movements lack reliable chronology. 

As we have seen, the contacts between the Mesopotamian and Indo- 
European tribes in the Armenian Highland may be dated from the mid-third 
millennium BC at the latest. The movenents of the Proto-Armenians may not be 
considered apart from the general prehistoric movements of that epoch: the 
invasions of the Transcaucasian Early and Middle Bronze tribes, Hurrians, West 
Semites, and Kutians. In this context the archaeological data of the Armenian 
Highland and adjacent regions should be viewed. 

The Early Bronze Kuro-Araxes culture in the Armenian Highland and 
Caucasus existed from the mid-fourth until the last centuries of the third 
millennium BC. Since the end of the fourth millennium BC it proceeded westward 
and southward and in the first half of the third millennium BC reached Syria and 
Palestine (so-called "Khirberd-Kerak" culture) and some regions of Northern 
Mesopotamia. In Armenia and Caucasus, the Kuro-Araxes was displaced by 
invaders during the second half of the third millennium BC. The Kuro-Araxes was 
a comparatively developed agricultural society, while the population of the 
following period of the Middle Bronze was nomadic and stockbreeding in general. 

The Kuro-Araxes Early Bronze population is largely believed to be non-Indo- 
European, Northern Caucasian, albeit it could have been in contact with the 
Indo-Europeans and there could exist an Indo-European component within it. 
The subsequent Middle Bronze cultures of Transcaucasia, especially the "Trialeti- 
Vanadzor," have a number of Indo-European characteristics and are frequently 
considered to be Indo-European. 

On the other hand, T. Gamkrelidze and V. Ivanov have identified the bearers 
of the Northern Mesopotamian eneolithic Tell-Halaf culture, to which the early 
population of southern Armenia (“Subareans”) originally belonged, with the 
earliest Proto-Indo-Europeans. Thus, in theory, the presumable Indo-European 
names of the south of the Armenian Highland attested from the third millennium 
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BC onward may be connected either with the Tell-Halaf population, the Indo- 
European component of the Kuro-Araxes, or the Middle Bronze nomads. 

One interpretation of the results of this study may be the localization of 
some Indo-European groups, including Greco-Armeno-Aryan community 
somewhere in Anatolia, the Armenian Highland and its surroundings, and the 
survival of certain “Paleobalkanic” and “Aryan” population in the region after the 
migrations of those tribes to the east and west (the “Mesopotamian Aryans” 
formed the ruling elite of the Hurrians of Mitanni, whereas in HayaSa and Urartu 
a Paleobalkanic ethnic element would play a leading role). 

Thus, the Armenian epic data may be important in studying problems of 
localization and contacts of ancient Indo-European and non-Indo-European 
tribes, their migrations, interrelations, prehistory and culture. It points out the 
unique value of the Armenian epics not only as literary but also as historical 
sources. 
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1976. 

Anonym 
In: Sebéosi episkoposi patmutiwn (History by Bishop Sebéos /in 
Armenian/). Yerevan 1939: Armfan. Pp. 1-13. See: Moses Khorenatsii. 
History of the Armenians [ed., tr. Thomson R. W.]. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1978. Pp. 357-368. 
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Tiezeragitut'iwn ew tomar (Cosmology and Calendar /in Armenian/) [ed. 
Abrahamyan A. G.] Yerevan: Haypethrat, 1940. 

Movses Xorenaci 
Movsisi Xorenacwoy patmut'iwn Hayoc' (History of Armenia by Movses 
Xorenaci /in Armenia/). Tiflis: Martirosyanci Aragatip (= Yerevan: 
Gitutyunneri akademiayi  hratarakcutyun, 1990). See: Moses 
Khorenatsi. History of the Armenians [ed., tr. Thomson R. W.]. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1978. 

P'awstos Buzand ( War of Persia) 
P'awstosi Biwzandacwoi patmutiwn Hayoc (History of Armenia by 
Pawstos Buzand /in Armenian/). Yerevan: Yerevani hamalsarani 
hratarakcut'un 1987. See: The Epic Histories Attributed to P'avstos 
Buzand (Buzandaran Patmut'iwnK') [ed., tr. Garsoian N. G.]. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1989. 

T'ovma Arcruni 
Patmut'iwn Arcruneac’ tan (History of the Arcruni House /in Armenian/). 
Yerevan: Yerevani hamalsarani hratarakcutyun, 1985. See: Thomas 
Artsruni. History of the House of Artsrunik’ [ed., tr. Thomson R. W.]. 
Detroit, Mi.: Waine State University Press, 1970. 

Yovhan Mamikonean (War of Tarawn) 
Patmutiwn Tarawnoy. Yerevan: GitamankavarZakan  hratarakcut'yan 
tparan, 1941. See: Psewdo-Yovhannes Mamikonean. The History of 
Taron [ed., tr. Avdoyan L.]. Atlanta, Georgia 1993: Scholars Press. 
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BelSarrus: ur, 137 

Bhr-gu, 142 
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Biwraspi, 32, 117 

Biwrat, 23, 32, 117 

Bres, 103, 104 


Č'mškik, 37, 123, 141, 150 
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Colchis, 44, 128, 142, 168, 172, 
173, 178, 181 

Conchobar, 63 

Cop’k’, 13, 22, 23, 24, 26, 28, 32, 
33, 70, 129, 154, 156, 166, 186 

Covinar, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 14, 
15, 16, 17, 20, 22, 24, 25, 26, 
36, 60, 64, 65, 74, 105, 116, 
120, 134, 138, 139, 157 

Covk’, 12, 24, 28 

Crywo Cyrwaito, 76, see also Krive- 
Krivaitis 

Cuchulainn, 40, 52, 63, 64, 73, 76, 
90, 109, 111, 178 

Cudi, 18, 19, 183 

Cupid, 95 

Curiatii, 34, 75, 160 


Danae, 100 

Danaoi, 100, 106 

Danaos, 76, 100, 101, 102, 104, 
105 

Danavas, 99, 102, 105, 106, 110 

Danu, 103, 104 

Danu, 99, 102, 104, 106 

Danunites, 106 

David, 41, 42, 137, 152 

Davit', passim. 

Detjun-Cam, 15, 125 

Demeter, 12 

Demetr, 33, 71, 114, 117 

Derketo, 60, 96 

Devas, 99, 100, 107 

Diarmaid, 109, 111 

Dieva Deli, 14 

Digenes, 156 

Diorphos, 93, 111, 119 

Dioskouroi, 14 

Dis Pater, 104 

Divo Napata, 14 

Don, 102, 103, 104 

Donbettyr, 9, 102, 105 


Dragonids, 4, 27, 108 
Dumuzi, 95 
Dzerassee, 9 


Echidna, 27, 45 

Egyptos, 76, 105, see also Aigyptos 

Eia, Ea, 63, see also Enki, Haya 

El, 92, 129, 130, 133, 138, see also 
Elkunirsa 

Elkunirsa, 130, 133, 138 

Emain Macha, 9, 76 

Enbilulu, 19 

Enki, 14, 32, 40, 62, 63, 69, 96, 
168, 174, see also Eia, Haya 

Enkidu, 18, 32, 97 

Epona, 10 

Er, 79, 84, 85, 97 

Ercxou, 170, 171, see also Arcxou 

Eremon, 84, 85, 104 

Eriu, 84, 103, 104 

Eros, 95, 96 

Erra, 39, 55, 61, 97 

Eruand, 8, 15, 26, 27, 28, 31, 61, 
112, 117, 118, 120 

Eruaz, 8, 26, 27, 117, 118, 120 

ES$mun, 95 

Etiu-ni/hi, 84, 175, 176, 187 

Europa, 11 


Faridun, 17, 36, 86, 118, 120, see 
also Freton, Oraetaona 

Findbennach Ai, 76, 178 

Finn, 104, 109 

Freton, 36, 65, see also Faridun 

Freyja, 8 

Freyr, 8, 71, 104, 105 


Gabriel, 89, 122, 133 

Gagik, 10, 74, 138 

Gargaron, 153, 155 

Gelak'uni, 81 

Gelam, 80, 81, 82, 83, 93, 112, 
117, 120 
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Gestinanna, 133 

Gilgameš, 18, 32, 69, 97, 163 

Gisané, 15, 33, 71, 114, 117, 118, 
132 

Glak, 153, 155 

Goliath, 42 

Grainne, 109 

Gregory, 36, 115, 153 

Gfguf, 153, 155, 184 

Grot, 133, 134 

GuStasp, 28, 71, 107, 118, 120, see 
also Vistasp 

Gyges, 147, 148, 149, 150, 151 


HA.A, 62, 173, 187 

Ha-a, 162, 167, 174 

Habadu, 49 

Hadad, 51, 126, 165, see also Adad 

Hagen, Hógni, 110 

Haihaya, 44, 108, 142, 172, 178 

Haldi, 22, 33, 70, 90, 91, 92, 93, 
94, 120, 125, 126, 127, 132, 135 

Ham, 17, 97, 142 

Hannahanna, 14, 149 

Hantili, 149, 150, see also Xandili 

Hari, 99, 103, see also Vis*n-u 

Hark’, 54, 56, 57, 59, 156, 180, 187 

Harma, 43, 117 

Hattians, 6, 144, 156, 162, 168, 
177, 178 

Haya, 63, 97, 162, 167, 174, see 
also Eia, Enki 

Hayaša, 30, 36, 44, 85, 115, 128, 
130, 131, 150, 151, 154, 162, 
166, 167, 173, 174, 178, 181, 
183, 189, see also Azzi 

HayaSaeans, 3, 36, 49, 128, 129, 
132, 135, 145, 150, 154, 173, 
174, 177 

Hayk, passim. 

Haykn, 54, 58 

Hayxuz, 168, 169 

Hayya, 106 
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Hebat, 29, 49 

Hébe, 50 

Helios, 127 

Hengist, 10 

Hephaistos, 36, 127, 133 

Herakles, 16, 36, 40, 50, 52, 127 

Hermaphroditos, 46, 95 

Hermes, 40, 46, 57, 95, 97, 100, 
102, 110, 111, 127, 133, 146, 
148, 164, 178, see also 
Argeiphontes 

Hestia, 61 

Horan, 12 

Horatii, 34, 75, 160 

Horsa, 10 

Horus, 110, 112 

Hovan, 52, 74, 123, 124, 138 

Huggana, 150, 151, 174 

Hul, 79 

Hupesiya, 6 

Hurri, 57, 179, 180 

Hutellura, 133 

Hutena, 133 

Huwawa, 97 

Hyaona, Hyon, 107, 108, 178, see 
also Xyon 


Ilion, 152, 153, 155 

Ilios, 153, 155 

Illuyanka, 6 

Inachos, 46 

Inanna, 95, 96, 97, 128, 130, 131 

Inara, 6, 7, 8, 102, 145, 153, 177 

Indra, 5, 8, 20, 22, 26, 38, 50, 51, 
52, 58, 59, 64, 69, 80, 99, 100, 
104, 105, 107, 124, 126 

Irej, 17, 36, 86, 117, 120, 179, see 
also Airik 

Iremum, Ir'emum, 96, 97 

Iring, 88 

Irmin, 86, 88, 179 

Irminfred, 88 
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Isfandiyar, 95, 107, 108, 118, 120, 
178, see also Spentadata 

Iskur, 5, 13, 14, 62 

Istar, 10, 25, 60, 95, 96, 97, 128, 
134, 150, 171 

ISuwa, 12, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 32, 
33, 186 

Ixion, 28 

Izaddin, 73 


jalali, 10, 33 


Karke, 47, 153, 155 

K'sisut'res, 142, 143, 144 

Kadmos (Armenian), 17, 18, 53, 57, 
164, 183, 184, 185, 187 

Kadmos (Greek), 57, 102, 103, 164, 
183, 185, 

Kadmuhi (Katmuhu), 17, 21, 22, 
164, 166, 183, 185, 187 

Kaki(a), 138 

Kama, 96 

Kandaon, 40, 41, 42, 54 

Kandaules, Kandaulas, 40, 41, 46, 
109, 110, 148, 149, 150, 151, 
see also Kandaon, Myrsilos 

Karapet, 118, 124, 132, 141, 152, 
153, 155, 156, 157, 158 

Karn*a, 50, 107 

Kartavirya, 44, 108, 172 

Kartlos, 169, 172 

Kaška, 6, 167 

KaSkeans, 166, 168 

Kastor, 15 

Kasyapa, 99 

Kaukabta, 60 

Ki, 39, 131 

Kij, 34 

Kilamuwa, 106 

Kirke, 109, 150 

Köroğlu, 157, 158 

Kozbadin, 14, 139 

Krakow, 154 


Krive-Krivaitis, 68, 76, see also 
Crywo Cyrwaito 

Kuar, 33 

Kumarbi, 21, 22, 30, 37, 46, 48, 64, 
82, 93, 119 

Kur, 19, 32, 33, 40 

Kura, 33 

Kybele, 95 


Laks: mi, 96 
Lleuelis, 8 
Lludd, 103 
Lug, 64, 103 
Lugalbanda, 69 


Macha, 9, 76 

Mala, 130, 186 

Manawaz, 179, 180, 181, 185, 187 

Manazkert, 180 

Mannus, 86, 179 

Manu, 11, 19, 184 

Manucehr, 179 

Manus, 179, 184 

Marduk, 133 

Mars, 8, 54, 55, 61, 75, 96, 118, 
119, 120, 131 

Masis, 18, 56, 83, 93, 99, 108, 111, 
112, 113, 115, 117, 120 

Masius, Masion, 18, 56, 106, 163, 
183 

Masu, 18, 19, 20, 184 

Mcxetos, 169 

Medb, 109 

Melanion, 111 

Melik', 14, 38, 41, 122, 123, 133, 
138, 139 

Menua, 181, 183, 184, 185 

Meshech, 164 

Meter Hipta, 50 

Mher, passim. 

Midas, 154 
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Mihr, 41, 91, 93, 94, 114, 115, 121, 
126, 127, 128, 130, 132, 134, 
170 

Mihran, 41 

Minos, 182, 183, 184, 185 

Minotaur, 27, 184, 185 

Minua, 67, 90, 175, 176, 181, 182, 
183, 184, 185 

Minyans, 181, 185 

Minyas, 179, 181, 183, 184, 185 

Mithras, 90, 91, 93, 94, 111, 119, 
199 

Mitra, 22, 52, 84, 87, 92, 93, 122, 
124, 126 

MiOra, MIthra, 15, 22, 35, 41, 90, 
92, 121, 126, 128, 132 

Moschs, Moschoi, 44, 142, 146 

Mšak, 43, 44, 51, 73, 106, 139, 
140, 141, 142, 146, 156, 164, 
166, 169 

Mškbm, 106 

Msr, 13, 14, 24, 31, 99, 123, 156 

Muršili, 41, 89, 147, 149, 150, 151, 
152 

Mušeł, 39, 41, 89, 114, 147, 148, 
150, 151, 152, 155, 157 

Musele, 157 

Muselom, 157 

Muses, 141, 155, 156 

Müshika, 44, 142, 156, 164, 170 

Muskians, 106, 139, 140, 142, 146, 
152, 154, 156, 164, 165, 166, 
167, 173 

Myrsilos, 40, 41, 147, 148, 149, 
150, 151, 155, see also 
Kandaules 


Nabu, 133 
Nakula, 11, 15 
Nammu, 14 
Namzitara, 90 
Nana, 129 
Nanaya, 129 
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Nané, 123, 127, 129, 134 

Nannar, 13 

Nar, 8, 21, 24 

Narin, 8, see also Nurin 

Nart, 9, 69, 118, 168, 170, 171, 
172 

Nasatyas, 22 

Nereids, 8, 12, 17 

Nereus, 8, 16, 105 

Nergal, 12, 17, 19, 29, 30, 31, 32, 
39, 55, 61, 97, 128, 129, 130, 
131, 144, 145 

Nerio, 8 

Nerthus, 8 

Nibur, Nipur, 21, 47, 183, 184 

Nimrod, 53, 54, 55, 59, 60, 62, 63, 
73, 74, 75, 97, 140 

Ninazu, 19, 62 

Ningirsu, 62, 70 

Ninhursag, 62 

Ninlil, 19 

Ninos, 62, 78, 96, 98, 100, 103 

Ninuas, 103 

Nippur, 19, 40 

Niwk'ar Madés, 98 

Njórér, 8, 71, 105 

Noah, 17, 18, 19, 97, 142, 144, 179 

Noreia, 8 

Notarga, 65 

Nuadu, 103, 104 

Numa, 118, 119, 120, 122 

Nuné, 169 

Nurin, 8, see also Narin 


Orion, 42, 54, 55, 58, 63, see also 
Haykn 

Ormenion, 167, 182, see also 
Armenion 

Ormizd, 65, 133 

Oromasdes, 127 

Oulos, 79, 164 


P'aranjem, 114 
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P'arnawaz, 23 

Pahhura, 154, 155 

Pahhuwa, 25, 154, 155 

Pap, 114, 147, 148, 150, 151 

Papas, 98, 148 

Parasurama, 44, 46, 48, 51, 107, 
110, 142, 156, 172 

Pasiphae, 11, 27 

Pask'am, 28, 30, 82 

Patollo, 76 

Patrimpo, 76 

Payapis, 43, 98, 101 

Peirithoos, 51 

Peleus, 16 

Peperuna, 8 

Perithoos, 28 

Perkuno, 76 

Perseus, 100, 103 

Perunü, 25, 55 

Phrixos, 44, 142 

Piarun, 5 

Pirwa, 10, 12, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 
51, 69, 92 

Pleiad, 55, 60, 61 

Poseidon, 12, 27, 48, 100, 102, 105 

Pothos, 96 

Prometheus, 1, 94 

Proteus, 16 

Psyche, 95 

Pur-Gau, Pur-Tura, 118 

Purulli, 6, 8, 145, 153, 177 

Quera, 33 

Qursa, 170 


Ram, 108 

Rama, 44, 45, 46, 50, 51, 58, 63, 
64, 74, 107, 108, 110, 164, 170, 
172, 178 

Ramin, 108, 110 

Remus, 8, 75, 111, 118, 119, 120 

Rimmon, Ramman, 51, 165 

Rome, 17, 75, 146, 152, 160 

Romowe, 76 


Romulus, 8, 74, 75, 98, 111, 118, 
119, 120, 122, 170 

Runtiya, 72 

Rustam, 68, 108 

R-ta, 84 


Sahadeva, 11 

Sainrith mac Imbaith, 9 

Samas, 33 

Samiram, 78, 79, 82, 85, 95, 96, 
98, 101, 112, 124, 135, 136, 
157, 175, 176 

Samson, 73, 74, 139 

Sanasar, passim. 

Sanda, 72 

Saran, 11 

Saran: yu, 11, 12, 19 

Sarasar, 138 

Sarasvati, 38 

Sargis, 87, 101 

Sarruma, 18 

Sarrus-ur, 137 

Saruand, 139, 144, 145 

Sasrykwa, 69, 94, 109, 170, 171 

Satenik, 4, 112, 119 

Satana, 102, 119 

Sataney, 168, 171 

Sauska, 25, 171 

Sayrima, 86, see also Selm 

Scek, 34 

Selm, 86 

Semiramis, 60, 71, 78, 96, 175 

Senek'erim, 65 

Sennacherib, 4, 24, 99, 137, see 

_ also Senek'erim 

Seri, 180 

Seth, Sethos, Sethosis, 75, 76, 100, 
101, 110 

Sharezer, 137, 138 

Sharrumagi, 18, 184 

Shem, 17, 142, 143, 145, 156, 164, 
165 

Sigfried, Sigurðr, 110 
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Silver, 46, 47, 48, 50, 103, 104, 
120, 172 

Simury, 68, 69 

Siwini, 15, 33, 120, 121, 125, 126, 
127, 135 

Slak‘, 27, 30, 31, 145 

Soma, 38 

Soslan, 119, 120, 171, see also 
Sozryko 

Sosruko, 94, 119, 123, 170, 171 

Sozryko, 119, 120, 171 

Spentadata, 107, 108, see also 

. Isfandiyar 

Su.bur!, 163 

Subareans, 51, 62, 163, 165, 167, 

_ 175, 187, 188 

Subria, 6, 21, 47, 50, 65, 72, 132, 

. 166, 167 

Subur, 175, 187 

Sulikatte, Suli(n)katte 30, 31, 129, 

_ 130, 145, 177 

Suri, 180 

Surya, 50 

Sydyk, 95 


T'evatoros, 24 

Torgom, 56, 185, 186 

Toros, 24, 28, 74, 123, 124, 139 

Tabra, 184 

Tammuz, 95, 112 

Tarawa, 144, 145, 152 

Tarban, 17, 143, 144, 145, 146, 
156 

Tarchon, 57 

Targhu/izziza, 18, 57, 184 

Tarhu-, 18, 29, 30, 57, 153, 184 

Tarhun-, 57, 143, 146, 185 

Tarhunda, 5, 145 

Tarquinius, 57, 143 

Taruiša, 152, 153, 154, 155 

Tarumu, 129, 130, 145 

Tarun, 4, 135, 139, 144, 145, 146, 
149, 150 
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Tasmisu, 8, 19, 21, 46, 65 

Tegarama, 47, 56, 185, 186 

TeiSeba, 5, 13, 21, 22, 29, 33, 47, 
48, 49, 73, 94, 120, 121, 125, 
126, 127, 129, 135, 160, 185 

Teleb/pi, Teleb/pinus, 145 

Téleboas, 145 

Telephos, 145 

Terittitunni, 36 

Tetras, Totradz, 171 

Thaulos, 41 

Theseus, 12, 48, 49, 50, 51, 98, 
126, 185 

TeSSub, passim. 

Thetis, 16 

Thorgoma, 56 

Tibar, 184 

Tigran, 4, 16, 17, 19, 34, 36, 40, 
86, 112, 113, 117, 118, 119, 
120, 121, 150 

Tilla, 29 

Tir, 127, 133, 134, 146 

Tiran, 86, 114, 148, 157 

Tirwi(n), 144, 145 

Titan, 17, 97, 142 

Titanid, 43, 53, 54, 98 

Tork’, 29, see Turk 

Torkos, Torkous, 29, 57 

Trdat, 35, 115 

Tristan, 108 

Triton, 12, 36 

Troy, 25, 26, 45, 109, 110, 141, 
146, 152, 153, 155, 156, 158 

Trqqa-, 57 

Tur Abdin, 18, 56, 97, 183 

Tura, 29, 86 

Turan, 17, 86, 106 

Turanians, 102, 106, 118 

Turk’ (Angeteay), 27, 28, 29, 30, 
31, 32, 82, 157, see also Tork’ 

Typhoeus, Typhon, 28, 32, 45, 46, 
57, 59, 61, 63, 76, 98, 100, 101, 
102, 103, 105, 110, 119, 164 
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T-ura(ni), 29 
T-uSpa, 135 
T-uSpuea, 135 


U.GUR, 128, 129, 130, 145 

Uaerxeeg, 118, 120 

Uarubani, 92, 126, 134, 135 

Ueliku-ni/hi, 82, 83, 84 

Ugur, 30, 31, 128, 129, 130, 131 

UiluSa, 152 

Ullikummi, 48, 49, 82, 93, 94, 119, 
120, 126, 171 

Urameans, 162, 167, 168 

Urme, 50, 73, 74, 76, 140, 155, 
162, 164, 165, 167 

Urumeans, 139, 140, 162, 166, 
167, 168 

Urumu, 50, 73, 74, 140, 155, 167 

Urumum, 166 

Uryzmeeg, 9, 102, 110, 111, 113, 
119, 120 

Utnapistim, 18, 97, 163 


Vala, 80 

Varhran, 35, 55 

Varun:a, 22, 52, 80, 84, 92, 93, 
122, 124, 126 

Velesü, Volosü, 80 

Vels, 80 

Venus, 58, 60, 61, 95, 96, 127 

Vergo, 124, 139 

Vielona, 80 

Vis, 108 

viSap, 39, 81, 82, 83, 92 

viSapak'at, 39, 117 

Vistasp, 107, see also Gustasp 

Vis-n-u, 99, 102, 107, 110, 119, 
see also Hari 

Vivasvat, 11, 19 

Vlasite, 55 

Volosyni, VolosoZary, 55 

Vr-trahan, 38, 39 


Vr-tra, 80, 99 
Wawel, 154 


Xaemyc, 9, 102, 120 

Xaldaioi, 93, 94, 133 

Xandili, 149, 151, see Hantili 

Xandut', 123, 134, 149, 150, 151 

Xlat', 73, 74, 112, 122, 123, 139, 
141, 150 

Xof, 34, 57, 179, 180, 187 

Xoriv, 34 

Xuxedey mergen, 63 

Xyon, Xiyonan, 107, 108, 178, see 
also Hyaona 


Yama, 11, 19 

Yapetos, 17, 142 

Yapheth, 17, 142 

Yaralez, 79, 89, see also Aralez 
Yarri, 72 

Yima, 118, 120, 121 


Zab, 18, 56, 69, 70, 71, 93, 181 

Zabu, 69, 70 

Zagreus, 56 

Zagros, Zagros, 55, 56, 67, 71, 93, 
126, 184 

Zahhak, 32, 114, 118, 120, 123, 
see also AZi Dahaka 

Zal, 68, 108 

Zard, 108 

Zarer, 107 

Zaruand, 143, 144 

Zarwan, 17, 144, 145 

Ziaddin, 73 

Ziusudra, 144 

Zruan, 17, 142, 143, 144, 145 

Zurvan, 17, 144 


Oraetaona, 16, 17, 21, 36, 38, 86, 
118, 119, 121, 179 
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NOTE ON ARMENIAN PHONOLOGY 


p, t, k — unaspirated (e.g., Spanish, Russian, Italian) p, t, k 
p`, t, K' — aspirated (e.g., English) p, t, k 

j- dz 

c, C' — unaspirated and aspirated versions of £s (German 2 
č, € — unaspirated and aspirated versions of English ch 

ə — urein pleasure 

j - jin joy 

I, * - smooth and rough versions of /(in Old Armenian) 

ł-— French r (in New Armenian) 

r, É — smooth and rough versions of r 

š — English sh 

X — Russ. x, Gaelic chin /och, German ch in machen 

y - yin you 

ž — sin pleasure 


